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PREFACE 


TN  1909  Mr  C.  O.  Montefiore  published  what  may  without 
exaggeration  be  termed  an  epoch-making  Commentary  on  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  in  two  volumes.  It  was  intended  that  I  should 
have  the  honour  of  contributing  a  third  volume,  containing 
Additional  Notes.  This  plan  has  not  been  fulfilled.  The  reason 
is  simple.  I  had  imised  more  than  I  could  perform.  The 
problems  proved  so  many,  so  intricate,  that  I  have  found  it  beyond 
my  capacity  to  deal  with  them  all. 

But  if  the  original  design  could  not  be  fully  carried  out,  neither 
was  it  entirely  abandoned.  A  saying  of  Rabbi  Tarphon  seemed 
appropriate  to  the  situation.  "  It  is  not  thy  part  to  complete  the 
work,  yet  art  thou  not  altogether  free  to  desist  from  it."  On  this 
principle.  Notes  were  from  time  to  time  written  and  printed, 
until  by  the  year  1912  the  contents  of  the  present  book  were  in 
type.  Most  of  the  Notes  were  actually  written  between  the  years 
1908-191 1.  I  have  recently  gone  through  the  proofs  carefully,  and 
have  added  some  references  to  later  literature,  but  substantially 
the  Notes  remain  as  they  were  written  several  years  ago.  The 
abandonment,  for  the  present  at  least,  of  the  hope  to  do  much 
more  has  impelled  me  to  publish  what  I  have  been  able  to  do. 

The  circumstance  that  this  volume  was  designed  as  an  Appendix 
to  Mr  Montefiore's  work  accounts  for  th.<  inclusion  of  subjects  of 
unequal  importance.  Certain  Notes,  nal-iral  and  necessary  to  a 
consecutive  Commentary,  would  hardly  havo  suggested  themselves 
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for  n  wrioH  of  iiui«'|N>ndt<i)t  Stn<ii<>H.  Mor««ov«>r,  muni'  of  iho 
('hAptont  ill  thi>  |)ri>N4>nl  KmiW,  though  |)OMiihly  lhi>y  iiiiKht  |numi  on 
i'x«');ttin»l  ooiniiu'iito.  an'  i|iiif«'  iniMj<><nmt«  an  ••haavh.  It  miwt  ht> 
n'moiiilM'niJ  that  it  waa  i«ir|»»t«Hl  to  mi|>|>li>iiH'iit  wvitaI  of  th*-**' 
NoU'!*  by  fiirthor  NotoN  on  oth«T  Ai«|>tTtA  of  lh«'  witm'  |»n)hlt'iiiM  aa 
thoy  |irt'm<nU'«i  tht'inm-lvoH  in  ihf  i-oiirm'  of  thf  Synoptir  nurrAtivoA. 
Tho  author  w  not  without  hop-  that  hi-  may  U-  Ahlo  iK'loro  long 
to  iiw»n«  A  m»o«>ntl  m'rioA  of  Stniiit'N  in  which  m»ino  of  iho  oiniHAionH 
Axv  nvtilij^i  In  jtoint  of  fAt't  «'v«'rAl  Stuilit'H  on  othor  iiiAtton* 
An*  pnu'tically  writton,  An«l  othors  ilofiiiitoly  plannoti.  Among  the 
mibjivtA  to  Ih>  (liMMisAtHl  in  t\w  mrontl  SorioH  wonl»l  Iw :  n-rtAin 
RsiVH't!*  of  '•  Lifo  uhiKt  th«'  \ji\vi,"  th»'  "  Yoko  of  the  CoininAiid- 
nuMit^t."  "Kitiial  Purity,"  th«'  "TrutlitionH  of  tho  KIiKth."  tho  "Limt 
SupjMT.'"  ■■  Itihhinic  (\>nc«'plioim  of  SAcrificf  iiiul  Pmyer,"  th«' 
"TriAl  of  Jo9U8, "  the  "  Am  IlA-an •?."  tho  "  Two  W'lxyt-, '  the  "  P8y- 
cholog)-  And  Liturgj'  of  Confi'swion."  and  abovo  all  t'lo  "  Kingtioni 
of  C«h1,  ■  '•  Pharisaic  EoohAtologj','  and  the  "  Jewish  ApooalypHes." 

This  bt'inj:  the  ca«i\  I  have  deferred  for  a  later  occasion  any 
gtneral  appreciation  of  the  Cu>8p*>l  teachingn.  Nor  do  I  think  it 
necossarj-  to  justify  at  any  length  the  intrusion  of  a  Jewish  student 
into  the  discussion  i>f  the  Synoptic  problem.  Mr  Montefiore,  as  is 
admittrti  on  all  hands,  rendered  a  conspicuous  service  both  to 
Jewish  and  Christian  scholars  by  his  frank  and  masterly  exami- 
nation of  the  Gospels  from  a  professedly  Jewish  stanc'-point. 
Undoubt^Klly  a  (though  not  the)  real  Synoptic  problem  is:  how  to 
hold  the  balance  truly  between  the  teaching  of  Jesus  on  the  one 
hand  and  of  Pharisaic  Judaism  on  the  other.  Obviously,  then, 
Jewish  students  have  both  the  right  and  the  duty  to  attempt  a 
contribution  to  this  balance<i  judgment.  Apart  from  the  fact  that 
their  studies  in  Pharisaic  literature  are  inevitably  mo/e  intimate, 
there  is  another  very  important  consideration.  Pharisaism  was 
not  a  mere  historical  phai^e :  it  has  remained  a  vital  force,  it  has 
gune  on  without  a  moment's  break  from  the  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era  to  the  twentieth  century  of  that  era.     It  has  been 
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put  t..  the  t«,t  of  tim«  an.|  of  lif..  Jt  Hm  .urviv.J  thnMa^hout 
«.  eipenene..  ,„ch  ^  no  oth.-r  n.l.^.ou.  ny.u,u  h.«  umJ-r^onn 
Hence  the  Jcwmh  «t,.do„t  in  abl.  to  apply  to  curr-nt  critici«,.H 
of  Ph.n-«,«,„  not  „.«,«|y  literary  t.,Ht«.  but  alno  the  touch-Ume 
•nd  powibly  the  wrrective  of  actual  «xp.rienco. 

There  w  perhap,  nK„n  for  y.t  another  «ugj{.«tion.     J..wi«h 
-tucJent.  of  the  Old  Teatan.ent  have  gHined  much  fro,,,  th.  re- 
.oar^he,  „ade  by  Christian  «:holarB.  not  ,nc.r...|y  philol.,K.c«lly  and 
m  the  archaeological  6eld.  but  alno  theoloK-cally.     F,  r  the  Jew 
ha.*„ngrained  a  belief  in  the  organic  union  of  ntual  with  rH,..on 
■H  *.  convmced  that  the  antitheni,  of  letter  and  .pint  i,  mistaken' 
p.ycholog.cally.  that  he  need«J  the  analytical  criticisn,  to  enable 
h.m  U.  appreciate  hisUmcally  the  difference  between  the  prophetic 
«id  the  prientiy  strata  in  the  Hebrew  B.ble.  between  the  abiding 
pnncpes  and  Mensianic  dreanaH  of  rel.gion  and  thoae  detailed 
rulea  of  „tual  and  maxi.na  of  conduct  by  which  it  .«  ..ught 
to  realize  those  principles  and  dreams  in  actual  life.     But  k  ,s 
just  because  of  this  that  the  Jew  may  be  able  to  return  the 
co,apl.ment.  and  help  Christians  U.  understand  certain  phases  of 
the  Gospels.     Many  modem  Christians  seem  torn  between  two 
-Ides  of  the  teaching  of  Jesu.-his  prophetic-apocalyptic  visions  of 
the  Kingdom  and  h.s  prophetic-priestly  concern  in  the  moral  and 
e^en  ntual  life  of  his  day.  in  which  he  wished  to  see  the  Law 
mamtamed  in  so  far  as  it  could  be  applied  under  existiiag  circum- 
stances.     The   Christian   scholar,   impregnated   with   Paulinism 
sometimes  appears  to  find  these  two  aspect,  of  the  Gospel  tea.hin« 
mcons.s..nt.    Hence  we  have  the  disturbing  phenomeVon  of  wav!^ 
m  Chr«tu»n  thought,  the  humanists  who  regard  Jesus  as  almost 
exclusively  a  moralist,  and  the  apocalyptists  who  treat  him  as 
a W  exclusively  a  visionary.    The  Jew  sees  nothing  inconsistent 
m  these  two  aspects.     The  ver^^  causes  which  make  Christian 
commentaries  useful  for  the  Jew  if  he  would  understand  the  o" 
1  estament.  may  make  Jewish  commentaries  helpful  to  the  Christian 
for  understanding  some  aspects  of  the  Xew  Testament. 
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I  am  well  aware  of  the  many  imperfections  of  the  Studies  here 
presented.    But  I  do  claim  that  I  have  not  written  apologeti^ly. 
Still  less  have  I  been  moved  by  conttwersial  aims.    Only  on  rare 
occasions  have  I  directly  challenged  the  picture  of  Pharisaism 
drawn  in  Germany  by  Prof.  Schttrer  and  in  England  by  Canon 
Charles.    I  have  preferred  to  supplement  their  views  by  a  positive 
presentation  of  another  view.    In  this  sense  only  are  these  Studies 
apologetic  and  controversial.    At  all  events,  though  I  acknowledge 
that  I  have  fallen  far  below  Mr  Montefiore  in  the  faculty  of  un- 
prejudiced judgment,  I  have  never  consciously  suppressed  defects 
in  the  Pharisaic  position,  nor  have  I  asserted  in  behalf  of  it  more 
than  the  facts,  as  known  to  me,  have  demanded.    I  am  confident 
that  those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  the  difficulties  of  the 
problems  discussed  will  be  the  most  l«nient  critics  of  my  errors 
and  misconceptions. 


I.  A. 


December,  1916. 
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It  maj'  bo  well  to  indicato  the  relation  of  the  present  Chapters 
to  tho  Additional  Notca  referred  to  in  Mr  Montefiore's  work. 
The  correspondence  ia  as  follows: 
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I.     THE   FREEDOM   OF  THE  SYNAGOGUE. 

The  SynagoRue.-that  most  gracious  product  of  Jewish  legalism— 
cannot  have  been  the  invention  of  the  Hellenistic  diaspora  (as  is 
maintained,  without  adequate  evidence,  by  M.  Friedliinder,  Introd 
to  Synago<,e  urui  Kirche,  ,908).  U  it  was  due  to  a  diaspora  at  all,  i[ 
must  be  attributed  to  the  exile  in  Babyloa  This  is  no  modem  guess 
for  we  have  the  statement  of  Justin  (Dialogue  with  Trypho  .7)  that 
Jews  applied  Malachi  i.  „,  ..  to  the  prayers  of  the  Israelites  Aen  in 
dispersion.  We  may  confidently  assert  (with  W.  Bacher.  Hastines' 
Dtcttoruiry  of  the  BihU,  s.v.;  G.  A.  Smith,  JemsaUm  ,.  364)  that  the 
Synagogue  wa..  a  Palestinian  institution  of  the  Persian  period.  It  was 
an  institution  momentous  for  the  history  of  religion.     "Their  (the 

fr'i  f  .t"  V"'  '!:'  "^S""^'"'^'*'"  -^f  P-'blic  .^ligion  appears  in  the 
fact  that  the  form  of  communal  worship  devised  by  them  was  adopted 
by  Christianity  and  Islam,  and  in  it,  general  outline  still  exists  in  the 
Chnstian  and  Moslem  worlds"  (C.  Toy,  huroduction  U,  the  HiH<^ 
of  Kdxgwns,    1913,  p.   546).  ' 

In  the  Greek  diaspora  the  Synagogue  undoubtedly  became  of  special 
importance.      But   its  connection   with    Palestinian   models  is  cLr 
Philos  account  of  the  services  in  the  Gi^k  synagogues  points  to 
the  two  features  which    distinguished   the  Pal JtinL   system      the 
reading  and   interpretation   of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  recitation  of 
passages  to  which   the  assembly   responded   by   terms   of  liturgical 
as-sent  (cf.  Car^rulge  BibUcal  E..ays,  ,909,  p.  .90).     These  feat^re- 
.jre  shown  in  Ezra  and  Chronicles,  and  in  all  the  Palestinian  recortls 
that  have  come  down  to  us  (as  in  Sirach).     True,  the  Maccabean 
histOT.  niakes  no  direct   reference  to  the  Synagogue,  but  the  main 
interest  m  that  history  was  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple.     None  the 
less,  the  bcK,k.  of  the  Maccabees  prove  most  clearly  that  the  people 
we^  ,n  possession  of  copies  of  the  Scroll  of  the  law  from  which  they 
read  publicly  (,   Mace.  i.  57,  iii.  48),  were  in  the  habit  of  gathering 
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for  pn»y«»r  (iii.  44),  and  hIio\<>  aU  of  HiiiKioR  hymnn  with  iiuoli  rofriiinii 
AK  "  HiR  moix'v  is  K"**"'"  *'"'  ''"''ui"*''!'  ^w  «'v«»r"  (iv.  24). 

Tlmt  lhotx<  ii>  \m\o  nIhiNion  in  iho  Iknikii  of  thi<  Miuv«iI>ih>h  Ut  |)Ihc<>8 
of  womliip  is  intcUigihlo  thoHuh  tln>  wUmuv  is  not  tilMu>luU\  It  must 
not  U>  ovoriookwl  tli.it  (iii.  4ft)  Mirpali  is  di^'rilMHl  not  iu<  kh  Mwmit 
shrine  or  MtAr  li\it  as  "  n  pUiv  of  |>r»vor  "  (T«>ir<>«  »r|iiHr«ii^[v<).  Hut  tho 
fnoJ  soiMus  to  lx»  that  tho  institution  of  tho  SynKKoK"'*  *'»>•  <'»rlior  thim 
tho  onvtion  of  plmt's  of  worship.  In  thi>  Toniplo  i««olf,  tho  roMling 
of  tho  l^w  w»(«  i>4iiduot«>d  hy  Kf.n»  in  tho  open  ot)urt«,  which  n<n»ttiniHl 
tho  »oi>no  of  tho  pmyor-nnn'tings  to  tho  ond,  iu«  tlio  Unhhinio  souroos 
Mnptv  domonstmto  (o.ji.  Mishnah  Sukkah  ohs.  i\  — v ;  cf.  Sir»ch  I. 
^  »i  .  1  Miwv.  iv.  55V  So,  too,  with  tho  Hrst  prayor-nuH'tinfpt  in  tho 
"  pro>-int>s»."  Tho  niivtinjpi  woro  probiihly  hold  in  the  ojwn  »ir  ;  and 
that  this  waM  (ho  niost  pnn)iti>-(>  forn)  is  shown  hy  tho  fact  that  the 
MMrmhliM  on  otvasions  of  national  stn'ss,  ovon  in  tho  last  decadM  of 
th«»  oxi»tono«»  of  tho  tomplo,  wore  ln>ld  in  tho  public  thoroughfanw 
vMi«hnah  Taanith  ii.  1).  Hy  tho  tirst  oontury  A.n.  Synaffogue 
buildings  vroro  plontiful  lH>th  in  tho  capital  and  tho  pn>viuw>».  Thoy 
pn^lwWv  csimo  into  Iwing  \jndor  tho  favourable  nilo  of  Simon.  It 
mu»t  always,  howowr.  he  n>n>eml>orod  that  Synag«>guo  building*  in 
\-»rious  jvarts  oi  l\ilo*tine  ar««  piwsibly  n>forrod  to  in  Psalm  Ixxiv.  8, 
ntuallT  assigne^i  to  tho  early  years  of  the  Maccaliean  »gi\ 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  tJie  whole  question,  but  one  supreme 
fact  must  not  bi>  omitteil.  Frotn  first  to  last,  there  was  an  organic 
relation  betwe<>n  Temple  and  Synagogue  (though  Friedlander,  /oc.  cit., 
doni.is  this>.  That  there  wor«>  prayers  in  tho  Temple  is  of  course 
certain  (Mislmah  Tamid  v;  Philo  on  Monarchy  vi).  Isaiah's  phrase 
(Iri.  7)  a  "hiMise  of  prayer"  (LXX.  oLcos  «-po<m'x^)  applied  to  the 
Temple  was  fultilW  to  the  iv-tter.  It  is  prolwible  that  ail  the  Greek 
words  u«d  in  the  diaspora  for  the  Synagxigue  (that  word  itself, 
Priiseache  and  plac*"  of  instruction, — the  last  occurs  in  the  Hebrew 
Strach>  were  derived  from  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  equivalents.  Certain  is 
it  t-hat.  in  Palestine,  no  Greek  terms  were  imported  to  describe  the 
Smac«n»e-  The  real  model  for  Palestine  and  tlie  diaspora  was  the 
TempJe  Ij  was  a  true  instinct,  tl>erefore,  which  identified  tlie  "  smaller 
sanctuary  '  of  Eeekiel  xi.  it>  with  the  Synagogue  (T.  B.  Me^Uah  29  b). 
X^ie  v«T  word  Ah(ii<iM  used  of  the  Temple  nerriee  became  an  epithet 
for  tl»e  9er»-K*  of  prayer  (the  '•  Abodah  of  the  heart,'  Sifre  Deut.  §  41). 
•file  link  kietwH^n  Temple  and  Synagogue  was  established  in  Palestine 
bT  the  <:v.=teni  in  ao«trdance  with  which  local  delegacies  accompanied 
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the  prirata  during  their  oourae  of  service  in  Jemwlem,  while  at  home 
ther»  wenj  aiinultaneouHly  held  public  readings  of  the  law  (Mixhnah 
Taanith  iv.  2). 

The  Bvid«moe  from  the  Gret^k  HourccH  points  in  the  name  direction. 

AgatharchideH  of  Cnidos  (Hecond  century  b.c.)  records  how  the  Jews 

spend  their  HabUth  in  rest,  and  "spread  out  their  hands  and  pray 

(evxffffiai)  till  ♦.!.«  evening."     The  whole  context  of  the  passage  (as 

cited  in  .I'MephuH  AgainH  Apimi  1.  22)  shows  that  Agatharchides  was 

referri.:s  t«  JeruHaleni.      That,   however,   in    Egypt   the   Synagogue 

imitated  the  Palestinian  inetho«i8  is  clear  from  Philo.     Even  Philo's 

Egyptian  Therapeutac  l»vo   their  analogue,  and   possibly  exemplar, 

in   the   Palestinian    Essenes.       As   regards    Alexandria,    Philo  gives 

unmisUkable  proof  of  the  dependence  of  the  Synagogue  on  the  Temple 

method.     His  account,  though  its  force  has  not  been  adequately  realized, 

entirely  depends  on  the  Palestinian  model.     He  tells  us  how  (n.  630) 

"the  multitude  listens  in  silence,  except  when  it  is  customary  to  say 

words  of  good  omen  by  way  of  assent  to  what  is  read."     This  can  only 

refer  to  the  recitation  of  passages  (chiefly  no  doubt  Psalms;  by  one 

whUe  the  rest   answer  by    "Amen"   and   similar  ancient   liturgical 

respomws,  such  as  were  used  in   the  Temple.     That  this  must  refer 

to  prayers  and  not  to  reading   the   law   is  cerUin,   for   Philo   then 

proceeds  to  dei^be  the  Scriptural  readings  and  the  expositions.     Verj- 

instructive  as  to  the  connection  between  the  Synagogues  of  the  diaspora 

and  the  Temple  is  Philo's  further  statement  that  the  exposition  of  the 

Scriptures  was  delivered  by  one  of  tl,s  priests  who  happened  to  be  present 

(t«Sk  Upmv  St  T«  o  irop^iv)  or  by  one  of  the  elders  (1}  rwv  ye^Vru^). 

This  picture  of  the  activity  of  the  priests  in  teaching  the  law  is 
a  remarkable  testimony  to  the  truth  that  though  the  Temple  fas 
essentially  the  home  of  the  sacrificial  ritual,  its  influence  on  life  was 
far-reaching  and  beneficial.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  Philo  would  not 
have  eulogised  the  Temple  and  priesthood— as  he  does  in  many  places. 
Perhaps  nothing  could  more  piquantly  show  how  completely  Jerusalem, 
its  Temple  and  its  services,  contrived  to  harmonise  sacrificial  ritual 
with  prayer  and  a  manifold  acti\  ty,  than  the  quaint  n-port  given  by 
one  who  lived  in  Jerusalem  during  the  existence  of  tl  '^eiiiple  and 
survived  its  fall.     R.  Joshua  b.  Hananya  said  :  "  Wh  e  rejoiced 

(during  TabM-nacles)  at  the  Joy  of  the  Water-drawing  we  baw  no  sleep 
with  our  eyes.  How  so  ?  The  first  hour,  the  morning  Tamid  (sacrifice), 
and  thence  to  the  prayer;  thence  to  the  musaph  (additional)  ottering,' 
thence  to  the  mus^h  prayer ;  thence  to  the  House  of  Study,  thence  to 
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Um»  mc^\ ;  Ihoiuv  to  tho  tift^triuNin  |ir»y«>r,  tli«n(<<<  to  thi«  cvoniiig  Tumicl ; 
ti>wux»  onwArtU  to  \\\t>  joy  of  tlu>  wMtor^irnwiiig  "  (T.  H.  Hukkikh  5.^  •»). 

Tho  8vno)>iiHt«  dmw  »  |il(«iwinK  |»t>'t«rt»  of  t\w  tnH>iU*»\  of  t^vtohiiiK 
|*»n««tt<yl  liy  tl««»  Syni^pt^uiv  .Iokuh  |<(<rfiniu<ii  tliia  function  tliroiiKlioui 
tJ*l)liH'.  Tho  Fourth  t]oii)M>l  Kn<i  A«>ti«  otntlrui  tho  Hyiu>|>tio  rr<x»nl  iw 
to  tho  roiMiiuoKN  of  tho  "  rulorx  of  tho  Syimgofjuo "  to  mil  upon  uny 
»\>wpoto«t  won<hi|>nor  to  intoi)m<l  Aiui  ox|M>utui  tho  Soriptunm  thttl, 
h»«<  U'»'u  nvnil.  Such  instruction  wiw  unuhI  in  tho  Syniif(oKiio  long 
l>of«»rv  tho  tinio  of  ,I«<shs  mh  Zunr  hiw  whown  (/>iV>  iiKttumHnullu'twn 
I  .'rfniy'i"  (At  JudfH,  ch.  x\.),  mui  tho  ovi«loiic«>  in  nilniirnlily  nuinthnllixi 
*ihl  supi\lonioni<Hl  l<y  Schiiri<r  {(if»yhkhu  df*  jtulin^'h^u  Volkf*  otv.  II*. 
pjv  40S  s«Hj.V  rhilo  (II.  458^  tlo.sorilH<i»  how  ono  wouM  nwl  fnuii  l.ho 
UH»k.  »liilo  Aitothor,  "ono  of  tho  nioiv  ox|M>rioiut>»l  "  (tuIi-  luirttfxrraTwv), 
ox^x^umioi  In  lVlo«tino,  t«>»>,  tho  only  (]UHlilioHtion  w»h  o<inip«>t4MUM<, 
just  A«  tW  loAtlini;  tho  sorvii'i's  os|»»<rion«>  (of.  tho^J^of  tho  MJHhimh 
I'Wnith  ii.  i\  wiw  m  chiof  ro«iuisito.  As  tlu»  iliHctuirson  j^n'w  in 
ItMVjith  tho  A>»>i/<>  for  tho  soruitui  so«'nis  to  Iihvo  U>«<n  trHUHforrtHi  fnmi 
5»yn*jpyuo  to  S'luH»l.  anil  tho /imr' soiuolinu'H  chitn);o«l  fn>nt  thoninrninK 
to  I  ho  *ft<>nKvn  or  pntnious  ovi>ninj;.  NVo  tiiul  Utor  on  lH>tli  custotnti 
\n  f,>n.v  t<^'thor  (T.J.  TiMitith,  i.  Jj  a  otc).  Hut  at  tho  mrlior  poriod, 
wh««n  thodisi»urso  wim  briof.  it  must  havo  Uhmi  spokon  in  tho  Hynagugiio, 
and  inHn<\iiat<<Iy  after  tho  Uvismn  from  tho  Prophot*.      ^ 

Thf  only  two  «Hva.iions  of  which  wo  havo  a  (lefinit*^  account  of 
t«<**'hini;  in  tho  Syniijp^uo  ar»».  curiously  onough,  tn»atwl  by  Hchiirer 
*"*•  5.v>  "  '-A^  •*■■'  «'xct«piioii!>.  His  roason  fordoing  so  is  derived  from 
•  i^roly  philok^ical  anrumont.  In  tho  two  caNet«,  Luke  iv.  17  and 
Aou«  xiij.  15,  it  is  $|Hvitioally  n>oi>nloil  that  tho  addrosH  followed  the 
neiaiiini:  from  the  Pr\>phot*.  In  the  first  instance  Jesus  spooks  after 
r*»din»:  a  o^u'ple  of  verses  from  Isaiah ;  in  the  second,  we  arts  explicitly 
told  that  in  the  Sytlai^>»;^e  of  Anti^vh.  after  the  reading  of  the  Law 
and  the  Pn^phets,  the  rulers  of  the  Synagogue  sent  to  them  [Paul  and 
his  cxnupany],  saj-ing.  "Brethren,  if  ye  have  any  word  of  exhortation  for 
the  jwv^ple.  ssiy  on. "  We  may  note  in  passing  that  whereas  Jesus  both 
read*  the  Ie**on  and  exp^^unds  it,  Paul  does  not  seem  to  have  read  the 
lesson.  This  indicates  an  interesting  difference  in  practice,  for  which 
there  is  other  evidence.  Rapoport  (Ertch  Millin,  168)  concludes  from 
TihMis  RAhbmical  passages  that  in  the  second  century  the  reader  of 
Uie  Prophetical  lesson  was,  in  general,  one  who  was  able  also  to  preach. 

It  may  b«r  that  this  custom  existed  side  by  side  with  another  method 
which  encouraged  the  thildrtn  to  read  the  lessons  in  Synagogue  (c£. 
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BUu,  Ktmtf  (JM  KtutU*  juiwt,  lv.  ii8).  The  two  cuntonw  o*n  be 
rpooncilMl  hy  tlip  supptwition  (Iwaod  on  Soffrim,  xii.  7,  xiv.  2)  that 
whon  a  pn^ohcr  wkm  prownt,  ho  m»d  tho  Prophrtical  lesson,  and  in 
the  AlMenoo  of  such  a  ono  tli<'  childr<>n  read  it,  perhaps  at  greater 
length.  For  th<«  Pn>plu«tifal  nviding  was  by  natun«  a  semion,  and  as 
the  s«'rvirt>  oonrludiil  with  a  sernii>i»,  the  Prophetical  lesson  concluded 
the  service  when  no  pn«aclier  was  present  It  is  clear  from  the 
nari-ative  in  T.».  liet.i,  isb.  that  tho  homily  of  the  Rabbi  was  the 
end  of  the  service,  and  it  follows  that  the  homily  was  given  after  the 
nvwling  from  t  he  Prt>phet«.  But  Schurer  holds  tiiat  as  a  general  rule  the 
disctmrse  follow»><i  on  the  Pentateuchal  lesson,  and  that  the  Prophetical 
n>ading  without  explauati«>n  concluded  the  service.  True  it  is  that 
the  Prophetical  Itvsson  was  namixi  h<ijhim  (pnt3Bn  or  moM),  a  word 
corresponding  to  tiftninsio,  i.e.  the  people  was  dismissed  with  or  after 
the  reading  from  the  Prophets.  Hut  this  surely  is  quite  compatible 
witli  ^  short  discourse,  and  the  dismissal  of  the  jieople  might  still  be 
descrilNxl  as  following  the  Prophetical  lesson.  Moreover,  it  may  well 
be  that  the  term  ha/tam  n-fers  to  tho  conclusion  not  of  the  w^hole 
services  but  of  the  Scriptural  nvuiings,  the  Prophetical  passage  being 
the  fompUmfiU  of  the  Pentateuchal  section.  This  was  tho  Wew  of 
various  medieval  authorities  as  cit«l  in  Abudarham  and  other  liturgists. 
(It  is  acceptecf  by  I.  Elbogen  in  his  treatise  Derjmii«che  Gotte^xiifntit 
in  stitter  gf.»ch%chtiicheii  Entu-ickluttij,  Leipzig,  iqij,  p.  175). 

The  oldeiit  Prophetical  lessons  were  most  probably  introduced  for 
festivals  and  the  special  four  or  tive  Sabliaths  in  order  to  reinforce 
and  interpret  the  Pentateuchal  lessons,  and  (in  the  view  of  some)  to 
oppose  the  views  of  schismatics.  The  Pharisees,  owing  to  the  con- 
flicting theories  of  the  Sadducees,  attached  to  the  .sections  from  the 
Law  such  readings  from  the  other  Scriptures  (particularly  the  "  Earlier 
Prophets"  who  offered  historical  statements)  as  supjx)rted  the  Pharisaic 
exposition  of  the  festival  laws.  (Cf.  Buchler,  J.  £.,  vi.  136  a.  The 
same  writer  there  cites  T.B.  MegiUa,  2^  b,  T.J.  Megilh,  iv.  75  c,  Tosefia, 
iv.  34  as  Talmudic  eWdence  that  the  reading  of  the  haftara  on  the 
Sabbath  had  already  l»een  instituted  in  the  tirst  century  of  the  common 
era).  According  to  Abudarham,  the  author  of  a  famous  fourteenth 
century  commentary  on  the  Synagogue  liturgy,  the  Pn>phetic  readings 
grew  up  in  a  time  of  persecution,  and  were  a  substitute  for  the 
Pentateucnal  readings  when  these  were  interdicted  On  the  other 
hand,  L.  Venetianer  has  lately  suggested  (Z.  D.  M.  G.  vol.  63.  p.  103) 
that  there  were  no  specific  readings  from  the  Prophets  till  the  end  of 
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th««  womd  renturj,  and  thnt  the  PropheticAl  Iflctionarimi  were  ohoiien 
poleinicAlly  in  n»ply  Ui  lection»riPii  luiii  hnmiliefi  in  the  »«arly  fhriitian 
Ohurch.  Hut  it  Hwms  fitr  more  pmlMhle  that  the  h*ft«riui  were 
chiwen  f»»r  other  rPMOiiB:  (,i)  to  include  Home  of  th«i  nuiat  beKQtiful 
p*rU  of  the  8cri|>ture«,  (b)  to  reinforw  the  meiwiigi>  of  the  PentMteuch, 
»nd  (r)  to  eitNhliah  tirmly  the  conviction  that  the  whole  of  the 
canonical  Script un«  (which,  when  the  haftara^  wor«<  fimt  appointed, 
«lid  not  yet  include  the  hafp«>Krapha)  were  a  nnify.  {Vt.  lUuher, 
Dif  /'r%Mimi<it  iAt  olten  jiUlirchfn  Homilu',   igij,   Introduction.) 

There  dt>es  not  »eem  to  have  heen  any  int4>rval  lM>tween  the  two 
iradinpi,  in  fact  the  nviter  of  the  haftara  previounly  read  a  few 
verw^n  fn>ni  the  PentAteuchal  leimon  (T.B.  MHjilln,  23  a).  The  lermon 
often  dealt  with  the  aulwtance  of  the  Pentateiichal  leHnon,  and  the 
preacher  frtHjuently  took  his  text  from  it.  But  it  is  initially  unlikely 
that  tJ»e  nerroon  should  precede  the  haftara,  seeing  that  the  latter  was 
introduced  to  help  the  understanding  of  the  I-aw.  We  are  not,  how- 
ever, left  to  o»>njecture.  For  we  possess  a  large  numb.<r  of  discourses 
which  were  specitically  tHMuposed  round  the  haftara.  Many  of  the 
horoilif*  in  the  Prtujta  Rnhhnthi  are  of  this  class ;  they  are  of  course 
not,  as  they  now  stand,  so  early  ii.s  the  first  century,  but  they  represent 
a  cu8t«m  so  well  esUblished  as  to  point  to  antiquity  of  origin.  The 
famous  fastniay  discourse  reported  in  the  Mishnah  Taanith  ii.  i  ia 
l«*eii  on  two  text*  fn>ni  the  prophet*  (Jonah  iii.  10  and  Joel  ii.  13), 
— both  of  which  passages  were  eminently  suitable  ««  the  lesson  for 
such  an  tx-rasion.  Of  the  forty-seven  chapters  in  the  Pesiqta  (most 
of  which  an>  wmpt)unded  of  many  disixiurses)  in  Friedmann's  edition, 
more  than  twenty  are  ba.sed  on  haftaras  ;  in  the  Pe^tn  of  R.  Cahnna 
there  are  eleven  such  chapters.  That  these  discourses /o/A/wed  the 
rpading  from  the  Prophets  is  ohown  by  the  recurrence  of  such  a  phrase 
as :  "  As  he  has  read  as  htittarn  in  the  Prophet "  ((C333  D'Srnr  nO 
Friedmann.  1  b)  when  quoting  the  text  expounded.  (The  verb  0^ 
is  equivalent  in  this  context  to  tosn,  just  as  Kno^  is  another  word 
for  mCE^i.  and  it  must  signify  to  complfU  the  lesson  rather  than  to 
(fwmW  the  congregation)  Similar  evidence  that  the  discour«« 
was  preceded  by  the  actual  reading  of  the  haftara  is  derivable 
from  Friedmann's  edition,  pp.  29  a,  42  a  (K«3:n  n^VTVr  noo),  54  a, 
142b  fr:r2  3r:r  nrs  "As  he  has  written  in  the  passage  read"), 
149^  '«<*2:-i  rrn  ^vrcv  TCC).  179  a  (papa  pnpB>  too).  Perhaps  the 
mo»t  instructive  passage  of  all  is  on  172  a.  Here  the  discourse  is  on 
the  Pfnuteuchal  text  Leviticus   xxiil    24  read   on  the   New  Year 
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faatival :  "  In  the  Heventh  month,  in  the  tint  day  of  the  month,  shall 
be  a  milemn  rant  unto  you,  a  memorial  of  blowing  of  trampets."  At 
the  end  of  the  laat  Pinqa  the  homily  nini:  "Says  the  Holy  One, 
bleasml  be  He,  in  thi.s  world,  through  the  trumpet  (shofar)  I  have  had 
oompamion  on  you,  and  no  in  time  to  come  I  will  be  merciful  to 
you  through  the  trumpet  (nhofar)  and  bring  near  your  redemption. 
Whence?  From  what  we  have  read  in  the  lesHon  of  the  Prophet 
(N*3U  rjpa  WTpC*  noo  TpJO):  Blow  ye  the  trumpet  in  Zion...for 
the  day  of  the  Lonl  cometh  (Joel  ii.  i)."  In  thio  case  it  is  quite  clear 
that  tha  disoourae  on  the  Pentateuchal  text/ollowed  the  hajiara. 

I  have  been  at  some  pains  to  show  that  the  New  Testament 
accounts  of  the  preaching  in  the  Synagogues  refer  to  the  normal 
and  not  to  the  exceptional,  because  these  accounts  are  the  most 
precise  we  possess  and  it  is  important  to  know  that  we  may  rely 
on  them  completely.  What  then  can  we  exactly  infer  as  to  the  extent 
of  freedom  which  the  worshippers  enjoyed  not  only  with  r^ard  to 
teaching  but  also  with  regard  to  the  selection  of  passages  on  which 
to  speak?  I  do  not  find  it  possible  to  accept  the  view  that  the 
homilist  was  allowed  a  ptrfecthf  free  hand,  that  he  might  open  the 
Prophet  or  Prophets  where  he  willed,  read  a  verse  or  two  and  then 
address  the  congregation.  That  the  readings  from  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets  were  in  the  time  of  Jesus  very  short  is  fairly  certain. 
The  rule  that  at  least  21  verses  were  read  from  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets  was,  as  Biichler  shows  (J.  Q.  R.,  t.  464  seq. ;  vi.  i48eq.,  45), 
late.  In  the  Massoretic  divisions  we  find  Sabbath  lessons  (Sedarim) 
which  contain  seven,  eight  and  nine  verses,  and  there  are  many  in- 
dications that  the  oldest  haftara  often  comprised  very  few  versea. 
This  follows  indeed  from  the  very  nature  of  the  haftara.  It  originally 
corresponded  in  sulistance  with,  and  agreed  often  in  its  opening  word  with 
the  opening  word  of,  the  Pentateuchal  lesson.  But  this  correspondence 
mostly  only  concerns  a  single  verse  or  two,  not  iong  ptassages.  Thus 
the  reading  Isaiah  Ixi.  i — 2  (Luke  iv.  16)  was  possibly  the  whole  of 
the  hafiara.  Later  on,  it  became  usual  to  round  ofiF  the  reading  by 
skipping  until  a  suitable  terminating  verse  was  reached. 

Let  us  try  to  define  exactly  what  it  is  that  Luke  describes.  Jesas 
stood  up  to  read.  Then  "  there  was  delivered  unto  him  a  book  of  the 
prophet  Isaiah."  The  verb  used  for '•  delivered  up'  («ir«So'<Nj)  might 
be  interpreted  "was  delivered  unto  him  in  addition."  In  that  case 
Jesus  would  have  first  read  a  verse  of  the  Pentateuchal  lesson  (perhaps 
Deut  XV.  7)  and  then  proceeded  with  the  haftara.    But  it  is  impossible 
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to  pitw  tho  Orwk  VM-b  in  thw  wi»y.     Y..t  it  i»  «t  aII  *vi»nU  olrar 
thdt  Um*  ;>n>;.A^  wm  not  Jmuii'  choiw. ;  it  w^  UmmM  u*  him.     Mor«- 
ow.  tho  woniing  in  l.uki«  mnkiNi  it  lilni.wt  cortiiin  thnt  junt  m  tha 
Uwk  of  lMi«h  w»n  not  J«.u«'  owi,  .•|,.,i,v.  m.  llu.  pMMK>,  f„„„  I«i»h 
WM  not  oh.»..n  by  Jmiuh  hini»clf.     ••  H,.  o|«.m.M  th^  l).M>k  «n<i  found 
th,.  pl««v  when,  it  WM  written.  •     Tho  won!  ••  foun.i  "  („>,.)  d,Hm  not 
row»n  ho  ltH>k.>,i  for  it  mh.)  oh.*,,  it.  hut  ho  ••  foun.i  '  it  n^iy.     Thi.  in 
implif,!  by  «  ohanRo  in  tho  vorW  whi.h  ha«  I  tliiiik  In^.n  ovorl<H.k«Hl 
Wo  •n.  wmply  toW  th«t  .Umu»  "o,^M„^i"  („VmV«t)  tho  iKM.k.     J«n.u« 
d.wii  not  unroll  it.  m  ho  wouKJ  hnvo  dono  |,«,1  ho  wsirohwl  for  a  t^-xt. 
(Tho  rmdinfT  owrrvf,,  i»  rpjo»'t«l   by  W.H.,   N..1.1I0  otv.)     huko  on 
tho  othor  hand  tolli.  uo  thnt  whon   ho  hi^l   tIniHh.Mi  tho  itMMiing  ho 
"ix^llod  it  up"     Tno  A.V.  -ho  oI.hhmI  tho  b,M.k-  d.n.-  not  give  tho 
fow  of  tho  Gwk  (wrx^s).     Thu8  whon  ho  h«8  fini»ho,l  Johu«  rolU  up 
tho  ».rt>ll  whirh  ho  did  not  unn.ll.  for  it  wm  givn  to  him  idrMdy 
unmll«i  *o  th»t  ho  only  op,n.xl  it  Ht  tho  pla.<o  airomiy  BoltH-to.!  and 
^>und  tho  pM«s».  in  I*aiah  roady  for  him  to  n-a.!.     In  fact,  whilo  the 
Pontat^uoh   WM  road   in  an   unbrokoi.  ordor.   tho  hafhtm  might  1» 
donvod   fron.  any   |>art   of  the   Pr.>phot«.   pnnidod  alwnyn  that   ono 
.»ndition  WM  fulfillod  :  tho  pM^^  wm  UMind  to  rosond.lo  in  nubjoot- 
mattor  tho  Torah  portion  just  nnul     A»   I>r  Hilohlor  woll  put*  it: 
•Thw  in  oloar  from  tho  origin  of  tho  institution  itwlf ;  and  moreover 
the  oxamplw  quoted  by  the  Mishna.  Ik>raitha  and  T.wefta.  bear  un- 
mistakable testimony  to  the  existence  of  this  wndition "  (J   O    R 

Tl.    \l).  ^    ■    ^'         • 

It  hM  often  Ivtn  |x>int*>d  out  that  Jesus  sat  down  (Luke  iv,  to)  to 
expi>und  the  Scriptures,  and  that  this  am.rds  with  Habbinic  custom, 
rbere  is  no  contradiction  in  Acts  xiii.  16,  where  "Paul  stood  up." 
ThiMigh  Pauls  exhortation  follows  Jewish  lines  in  its  structure,  it  is 
not  an  explanation  of  the  I^w.  For.  though  the  address  may  be  due 
more  to  Luke s  hand  than  to  Pauls,  it  resembles  the  exhortations  in 
the  Rx>ks  of  the  Maccabees  ;  and.  at  all  events,  so  fai  from  expounding 
tie  Uw.  It  IS  an  ingenious  eulogy  of  it  up  to  a  point,  and  thence  an 
argument  against  it*  suflSoiency.  Tht-  climax  of  Pauls  whole  sp**ch  is 
rvacb«l  m  verse  39.  and  the  opp^^tion  which  followed,  from  those 
who  ^enerated  the  Law  against  one  who  proclaimed  its  insufficiency 
caanoT  be  regarded  m  any  breach  in  that  freedom  of  the  Synagogue 
which  be  had  p^e^^ously  enjoyed.  On  the  other  hand,  Jesus  expounded 
tiie  >cnptures.  applying  Isaiah  Ixi.  i.  2  to  himself.  He  seems  to  have 
combined  Inn.  6  with  IxL  1.     The  right  to  "skip"  while  reading  the 
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ProplM>t<«  WM  well  Attested  (Miahn»h  Mtgilla  iv.  4).  Being  written 
on  •  Hcroll,  the  two  pMMageii  might  euiljr  be  open  together,  and  Jeiiu«, 
in  Moordfince  with  wh»t  at  all  evenU  became  a  usual  KHbbinic  device, 
intended  U>  nm>  lioth  text*  aa  the  key  to  bin  exposition.  Such  skipping 
to  suitahio  passages  may  be  noted  in  the  Geniza  fragments  of  haftaras 
in  the  triennial  cycle. 

If  the  view  hore  taken  of  the  incident  in  Luke  l(«  correct,  then  we 
have  distinctly  gained  evidence  that,  at  the  opening  of  the  public 
t4>aohing  of  .lesun,  the  Synap)Kue  lectionary  was  lieconiing  Hxe<i  at 
all  events  in  it*  main  principles.  That  this  wa»  the  ease  with  the 
essential  elemenU  of  the  service  is  very  prol>able.  There  is  no  reason 
whatever  to  doubt  the  tradition  (T.B.  Berarhoth,  33  a)  which  ascriljed 
the  beginnings  of  the  order  of  service  to  the  "Men  of  the  Great 
Synod,"  the  sucixvsors  of  the  three  post  exilic  prophets,  Haggai,  Zecba- 
riah,  and  Malachi.  Tlie  doubts  which  Kuenen  threw  on  the  reality  of 
this  body — doubts  which  for  a  generation  caused  the  "Great  Synod" 
to  be  dismissed  as  a  myth — are  no  longer  generally  shared,  and 
Dr  O.  .\dam  ."^mith  in  his  Jerusalem  has  fairly  faced  the  tthsurd 
position  in  which  we  are  placed  if  we  deny,  to  a  highly  organi>*Hd 
oo'nmuniiy  such  as  Ezra  left  behind  him.  Ko:iie  centra)  lejfislative  and 
spiritual  authorities  in  the  Persian  a^-^  'Jre^k  peri-xlh.  The  two 
functions  were  afterwards  separated.  ..  t  may  well  lie  (Huchler 
Diu  SyrJifdrium  in  Jer^miJem.  1902)  tL  :  two  distinct  .Synliedria. 
one  with  ciWl  the  other  with  religious  juriwliction.  exirt*id  in  the  last 
period  before  the  fall  of  the  Teiuple.  As  regards  the  fSynagogue 
service,  it  proliably  ojiened  with  an  invocation  to  prayer,  v  <2si  hme 
included  the  M''»(,a  (Deut.  vi.  4 — 9.  xi.  13—21  ;  to  which  «;«.  added 
later  Numbers  xv.  57—41 1.  a  doxology  and  confensiun  of  faith,  tht- 
eight*«n  benedicti. .n^  in  a  primitive  f-irui.  readmj:'-  iroju  Pt-uiat^ucL 
and  Prophets,  and  certain  C'.immuija!  -ei-jxiiiM-s  Witij  ihis  .Si'iiurer 
{!(>r.  rit.)  is.  lu  substantial  aere^in*-  .  Tije  a'.-tua.  wM*-tjit  of  the 
liturgy  lone  remain*H:  fluid  :  thf  tiXHtiuii  of  tht  >ynaj."-'fu<:  firaven- 
was  the  work  of  the  jwM-Taliiiudic  <iaoL.uj  -.f  th<r  se-.'-uilj  ct-nturv 
onwards. 

Attention  should  lie  jiaid  to  a  retnari:a}>le  ditiereiif-  'if  iaij^ua^'*'  »  itti 
regard  to  prayer  and  study  'jf  the  Law.  Nothirig  better  bn^ig^  out  tin 
real  character  of  Pliansaism.  It  rriied  oij  rule  and  (jased  uiu't.  oii- 
fidenoe  oti  tbt  eflect  of  t">xi  iiabitt.  But  it  left  tree  the  spnugi-  of  euiotioi. 
and  the  source  of  comniunion.     WLiie.  then.  SLammai  \xr>jvfi  'Aooti,  1 

!  ;  >  •  Mak«  tbj  Tir^af:  t  Lied  llulii-  '     r;r  ~~1\r.  IJ^;.  SiUiyL — i.  diocipir 
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of  J.ih«tMn  b.  Zakkai— proclwm«*l  (lA.  ii.  iM)  "  M»k«  nut  thy  prmfttr 
»  HX.HJ  thiiiK  "  (pan  yhtn  r»n  in).  Htwiy  WM  t<>  bn  a  hubit,  prayer 
•  frw.  t.|iw.tion.  Th..  trun  tmlition  of  Pb«ri>iuiini  from  l>««innin{(  U> 
f^mi  ot  the  Hnt  c«ntury  ia  »wn  from  llilld.  thrtiugh  JohanMi,  to  kin 
iJiwiltiM— 4>iM.  ,if  whom  in  lumwor  to  JohMMn'R  pntblfm  :  "0«  forth 
.»ii.l  mv  wliuh  in  th..  K<NHi  w»y  to  which  n  nwn  iihoulii  clmvn"  Mud  : 
"  A  KotMl  hmrt."  Ami  the  miwtvr  Rppmvni  thiw  milution  m  tho  rinht 
on,.  (AlKiih  ii.  I  J).  No  (Ixation  of  »  liturgy  ch»nK«<l  thJH  attitiKie. 
I'mycr  niiKht  be,  m  timo  pnH(r«iii«l.  ordained  to  foUow  M.rt«in  foriM. 
but  within  th.Mu*  fornm  frMniom  prevaiUxl,  m  it  |till  proviiija  in  the 
modt  conM'rvMtive  .lewiiili  rituala. 

Witli  r»»Kftr.l  to  «H-iting  tho  8cri|.tur«s  the  pulilin  rmding  of  the 
Uw  for  oiciwi..,..,  wiw  t-eruinly  imititut^^d  by  l-iini,  and  continued  by 
hi.  .um*H»ni  in  authority ;  the  pawMgea  n>a<l  werp  tranalated  into 
th€.  vernacular  Aramaic  (Targum).  We  know  that  the  Faieetioian 
cu«toni,  when  finally  organise<l.  pr.>vi«l«l  for  a  cycle  of  Habliatb  leiwonii 
which  completed  a  c«>ntinuou»  r,>ading  of  the  Pentateuch  once  in 
every  three  years  (T.B.  Mfi,il/,th,  j.,  b).  Ah  to  the  antiquity  of  the 
»>eginning>.  of  this  Triennial  Cycle  Dr  Hiichler'.  eptwh-making  Emayi 
leave  m.  doubt  (J.  <^.  H.,  v.  420,  vi.  i).  The  stronweat  argument 
for  thi«  supp<mition  ia  of  a  general  character,  but  it  in  reinforced  by 
many  particular  fai-U.  Many  event*  in  the  PenUteuch  which  are 
left  undated  in  the  original  are  date«l  with  exactitude  in  the  Rabbinic 
tradition.  This  ia  amply  accounted  for  by  the  simple  fact  that  theae 
event*  are  contained  in  the  SabUth  leMonti  which  fell  nonrn  lly  to  he 
read  on  ceruin  dates,  which  Tannaitic  tradition  thereupon  aaaociated 
with  those  event!..  This  argument  enablea  ua  to  work  backwarda  and 
aaaume  a  son.ew'  at  early  origin  for  the  fixation  of  the  reading*  on 
thosf  particular  -mtes. 

It  may  here  be  of  interest  to  interp,>late  one  or  two  inatancee 
of  the  light  thrown  on  passages  in  the  N.T.  by  the  Cyde  of  lessona. 
Dr  King  ^Journal  of  Tktolo^ical  Stu,Ue»,  Jan.  1904)  ban  ingenioualy 
shown  that  the  as8(H.iation  (in  the  second  chapter  of  the  Acts)  of 
the  tiifi  of  Tongues  with  Pent^^wt  falls  in  admirably  with  the 
Tnennial  Cycle.  The  first  year  of  the  Cycle  began  on  Nisan  i, 
and  the  ..{lening  verses  of  Geneais  were  then  read.  The  eleventh 
chapter  of  Genesis  was  reached  at  the  aeason  of  Pentecost  This 
chapter  n.irrated  the  story  of  Babel,  i.e.  the  Confusion  of  Tongues. 
The  <  ;ift  of  the  Spirit  is  a  "  reversal  of  the  curse  of  Babel."  A  second 
instance  may  be  found  in  the  Fourth  Goepel.     The  disconme  erf  Jeaus 
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rafMdiiiK  th«t  M«niu»  muat  have  occurred  in  the  *pring,  although  the 
d»l«  "  the  PMMvnr  wm  iim  .•  '  (John  vi.  4)  U  ju.tly  held  tu  be  • 
•oapidoun  rradinR.  But  the  noU^  of  time  "there  wm  much  gnua  in 
the  place"  (verne  io>  i»  <*ontirmed  by  the  "  green  gnww  "  of  Mark  vi.  39. 
John  particularly  Bpecifieii  that  the  flvo  k>ave«  were  made  «.f  "  l».»r|py  " 
(venw*  «),  13).  The  ni'w  Iwrley  would  certainly  not  be  available  till  a 
few  week*  aft<»r  tho  PaMover,  and  the  p<ior  would  not  have  posReiiaed 
a  ttore  of  the  oM  barley  «<>  late  an  the  upring.  Everything  point*, 
then,  U>  a  date  soon  after  the  Pawovfr.  Now  in  the  necond  year  of 
the  Triennial  Cycle  the  leuona  for  the  first  weeks  in  Tyyar  (end 
of  April  or  beginning  of  May)  were  Uken  from  Exodus  x-i.,  the 
very  chapter  in  which  the  miracle  of  the  Manna  is  reported.  Of 
course  the  dates  of  lioth  AcU  and  the  Fourth  Ooapel  are  uncertain. 
But  such  coincidences  as  them-  (to  which  others  could  easily  be  added) 
point  to  the  use  of  good  and  old  sources,  and  they  at  least  confirm  the 
view  that,  in  iu  initial  stages,  a  Cycle  of  lessons  may  have  been  already 
in  vogue  in  the  first  century. 

Some  obecure  aqjuirents  in  the  Gospels  might  lose  their  difficulty  if 
we  :«<qnaint«d  with  the  Scriptural  readings  with  which  they  were 

fxmih  associated.  Thus  in  the  Sabbath  incident  (Mattbi-w  xii.), 
the  anjument  wild  be  more  loirical  if  NnmV^-rs  xxviii.  9—10  and 
I  8am.  xxi.  i  — 10  had  been  recently  read  in  the  Hvnagr>iraes.  "Have 
ye  not  read  wliat  David  did  f  and  "  Have  ye  not  read  in  the  ImwI" 
(Matthew  xii.  3,  5)  would  have  a  sharp  sarcastic  point  in  thiai  case. 
It  may  well  be.  again,  that  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  8on  was  '•poken 
during  the  weeks  when  Genesis  xxv.  onwards  formed  the  .Sab)jaih 
le»ona.  There  is  distinct  indication  froui  Philo  (see  Jjelow  Note  on 
Parables)  that  the  idea  conveyed  in  the  Parable  alluded  to  was  con- 
nected with  the  story  of  Esau  and  Jacob.  Another  instaiice  i^  vet 
clearer.  The  dLvjoume  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  (ni.  37.  8)  Y»;\'.'u;ri  u> 
TabemacW  "As  the  scripture  hath  said,  out  of  Lis  belly  Khali  fiow 
river*  of  living  maters.  But  thi^  spake  he  of  tl"  Spini  "  TLe  refer«j»* 
prt.faably  i»  to  Zechariah  xiv.  8  (now  read  in  the  .Synag'.jrue*  ou  ifi^  tjrvt 
day  of  Taliemacles.  possibly  under  the  Triennial  Cycle  rejid  l-tTt-r  m  the 
festival  week).  Zachariah  indeed  has:  "  living  waters  shhll  go  out 
jhfm  Jeruml^a.  But  as.  in  Rat.t.iuic  tradition  'T.  B  Sai^hednn  -;». 
Erekiel  xxxriii  g.  Jubilees  viii. )  Jernsajem  wa»-  situated  in  the  Jt^ntl 
of  the  earth.  John  may  W  using  ^'Vv  ae  a  xynonyiu  for  Jeru->*  lu. 
Even  more  significaiit  are  the  word^  that  follow  :  '  Bet  tbii-  spak  tie 
of  tfce  .Sj-irit.''     The  C«reiiiOliT  of  tbr  Water -drawin;^  laireauy  referred 
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to  above),  which  ooourred  on  Taberaacles,  wm  interpreted  to  mean  the 
draught  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Oenesis  Kabba,  ch.  70).  Some  far-reaching 
saggestions  as  to  the  nature  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  as  found  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  in  relation  to  the  ideas  of  the  Doreshe  Reskunwtk  (on 
whom  see  a  later  Note),  may  be  found  in  G.  Klein's  Der  dltetile  ehriat- 
liehe  KaUchismus  und  diejUdische  Propaganda- lAteratur  (Berlin  1909). 
See  especially  the  section  (pp.  49—61)  entitled  "Jesu  Predigt  nach 
Johannes."  My  own  general  impression,  without  asserting  an  early 
date  for  the  Fourth  Gospel,  in  that  that  Gospel  enshrines  a  genuine 
tradition  of  an  aspect  of  Jesus'  teaching  which  has  not  found  a  place 
in  the  Synoptics. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  freedom  of  teaching  in  the 
Galilean  Synagogues  was  ever  denied  to  Jesus.  So  important  and 
dramatic  an  incident  as  such  a  denial  must  have  found  a  mention 
in  the  Synoptists.  Yet  they  are  agreed  in  their  silence  as  to  an  event 
of  that  nature ;  of  course  John  (xviii.  20)  represents  Jesus  as  through- 
out, and  to  the  last,  teaching  in  synagogue.  The  cessation  of  references 
to  such  teaching  in  Mark  after  the  sixth  chapter  may  be  best  explained 
on  the  supposition  that  Jesus  voluntarily  changed  his  method  when  he 
found  that  he  no  longer  carried  the  Synagogue  audiences  with  him. 
The  turning  point  is  clearly  given  by  Mark  in  his  account  of  the 
experience  of  Jesus  at  Nazareth.  The  prophet  found  no  honour  in  his 
own  country,  and  this  loss  of  sympathy  appears  to  have  induced 
Jesus  to  abandon  the  Synagogue  discourses  in  favour  of  more  in- 
formal teachmg  in  the  villages  and  in  the  open  air,  reverting  indeed 
to  the  older  practice.  Prof.  Burkitt  (The  Gospel  Hintory  and  Us 
Transmission,  p.  68)  holds  that  the  final  rupture  occurred  with  the 
religious  authorities  in  Galilee  in  consequence  of  the  healing  of 
the  man  with  a  withered  hand  in  the  Synagogue  on  a  Sabbath 
(Mark  iii.  i ).  The  Pharisees  are  said  thereupon  to  have  taken  counsel 
with  the  Herodians  to  accuse  and  destroy  Jesus.  This  was  the 
definite  breach  (iii.  6).  Prof.  Burkitt  with  brilliant  skill  works  out 
a  scheme  which  accounts  for  Jesus  spendmg  the  eight  months  in 
territory  in  which  the  jurisdiction  of  Herod  Antipas  did  not  run. 
During  tlie  greater  part  of  the  year  before  the  last  Passover  Jesus 
"lives  a  wandering  life  in  exile  from  Galilee  or  iu  concealment,  and  his 
chief  work  is  no  longer  that  of  Revivalist  but  of  the  Pastor  pastorum  " 
(op.  cit.,  p.  89).  This  theory  makes  it  necessary  to  explain  as  excep- 
tional not  only  the  later  attempts  to  teach  in  the  Nazareth  Synagogue 
(where  the  failure  is  certainly  not  due  to  Pharisaic  hostility),  but  also 
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the  sabaequent  teaching  in  the  villages  recorded  in  general  terms  (Mark 
vL  6  "And  he  went  round  about  the  villages  teaching";  of.  the 
parallels  in  Matthew  and  Luke)  and  the  teaching  of  the  crowd  (Mark 
vi.  34).  Moreover  the  lar,"  age  of  Mark  viii.  27  points  to  public 
teaching  (outside  Galilee),  -ad  (x.  i)  where  he  waters  the  borders 
of  Judiea  "  multitudes  come  together  unto  him  a^ain,  and  a«  he  vxu 
uxmt  he  taught  them  again."  That  the  death  of  John  tlie  Baptist 
greatly  influenced  Jesus  in  avoiding  Galilee  is  highly  probable ;  and 
theie  may  have  been  some  growing  suspicion  of  him  in  the  oflScial 
circles  of  the  Synagogues.  But  it  cannot  be  said  that  there  is  any 
evidence  at  all  that  Jesus  ever  attempted  to  teach  in  any  synagogue 
and  was  met  with  a  refusal. 

Still  less  is  there  any  ground  for  holding  that  "  the  influence  of  the 
Sanhedrin  everywhere  haunted  "  Jesus  and  his  disciples.  Prof.  G.  A. 
Smith  (JertMolem,  i.  416-7)  strongly  maintains  that  this  was  so,  though 
Schweitzer,  Quest,  p.  362,  is  of  another  opinion.  My  own  conviction  is 
that  most  of  the  controversies  between  Jesus  and  the  Pharisees 
occurred  in  Jerusalem  and  not  in  Galilee.  If  the  tradition  of  the 
Galilean  scene  be  authentic,  the  Pharisees  were  Priests  who  had  been  in 
Jerusalem  and  had  returned  to  their  Galilean  homes  after  serving 
their  regular  course.  The  references  to  Pharisees  or  scriV)es  who  came 
from  Jerusalem  (Mark  iii.  22,  Matthew  xv.  i)  do  not  point  to  deputa- 
tions from  the  capital.  The  language  of  Mark  vii.  i  is  the  most 
explicit :  "  And  there  were  gathered  together  unto  him  the  Pharisees 
and  certain  of  the  scribes  which  had  come  from  Jerusalem  and  had 
seen  that  some  of  his  disciples  ate  their  bread  with  defiled,  that  is 
unwashen  hands."  This  looks  very  much  as  though  the  Pharisees  were 
there  in  quite  a  normal  manner;  it  is  forcing  the  words,  here  and 
in  the  other  passages  cited,  to  represent  them  as  "deputations"  or 
as  dogging  the  footsteps  of  Jesus.  Herod  Antipas  may  have  had  some 
such  designs,  but  the  Sanhedrin  of  Jerusalem  had  neither  power  nor 
motive  to  take  action  until  the  scene  was  transferred  to  the  capital. 

With  regard  to  the  effect  of  Jesus'  discourses  in  the  Synagogues, 
we  are  told  that  "  he  taught  as  one  having  authority  "  (Mk  i.  22  ;  Mt. 
vii.  29  ;  Luke  iv.  32).  If  the  only  version  of  this  record  were  Luke's, 
the  reference  would  obviously  be  to  the  authority  with  which  the  wonis 
of  Jesus  "  came  home  to  the  consciences  of  his  hearers "  (Plummer). 
But  the  other  two  Synoptists  agree  in  contrasting  this  "  autiiority  " 
with  the  manner  of  the  Scribes.  H.  P.  Chajes  suggests  that  the  real 
meaning  is  that  Jesus  taught  in  Parables  (see  Note  on  Parables  below). 
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This  would  pooaibly  h»ve  to  be  ootnpared  with  Philo's  remark  thftt  the 
teaching  in  the  Alexandrian  Synagogues  was  by  way  of  all^ory  (&« 
avftfioKtay  II.  630).  More  acceptable  in  A.  Wunsche'a  explanation  of 
the  claim  that  Jesus  spoke  w«  iiowiav  i)(uy  (Nnte  Beitrdge  gur  Erlail- 
terung  der  Evatigdien,  Qottingen,  1878,  p.  no).  The  phrase  rocallB  the 
Rabbinic  idiom  of  sptuiking  "  from  the  mouth  of  power  "  (mojn  *CD)< 
connoting  the  possession  of  direct  divine  inspiration.  The  Pharisaic 
teachers  certainly  laid  no  general  claim  to  the  dignity.  But  the  remark 
"  he  taught  as  one  having  authority  "  is  usually  explained  by  referring 
to  the  Rabbinical  method  as  unfolded  in  the  Talmud — with  all  its 
scholastic  adhesion  to  precedents,  and  its  technical  and  complicated 
casuistry.     But  this  reference  is  not  quite  relevant. 

For  the  Talmudical  method  was  the  result  of  long  developcivnt 
aft«r  the  age  of  Jesus,  and  the  question  is ;  to  what  extent  can  we 
res'  '-lably  assert  that  the  method  was  already  prevalent  liefore  he 
destruction  of  the  Temple  and  the  failure  of  the  Bar  Ciochba  Wa.  of 
Independence  (135  a.o.)  drove  the  Rabbis  into  their  characteristic 
scholasticism  1  There  was,  moreover,  all  along  a  popular  exegesis 
besides  the  scholastic,  a  form  of  homily  specially  intended  for  the 
edification  and  instruction  of  the  simple  and  unlearned  ;  and  it  would 
thus  be  improper  to  contrast  the  simplicity  and  directness  of  Jesus 
with  the  sophistication  and  precedent  citations  of  the  Rabbis  even 
if  the  latter  features  were  earlier  than  we  have  evidence  of.  Hillel, 
the  greatest  of  the  predecessors  of  Jesus,  taught  almost  without 
reference  to  precedent ;  he  only  once  cites  an  earlier  authority.  Hillel's 
most  characteristic  utterances  are  as  free  as  are  those  of  Jesus  from 
the  bonds  of  scholastic  tradition.  He,  too,  exemplifies  the  prophetic 
independence  of  conventions.  Natui-ally,  the  appeal  to  and  reliance 
on  precedents  presupposes  an  accumulation  of  precedents  to  appeal  to 
and  rely  on.  Such  a  mass  of  previous  rule  and  doctrine  would  only  be 
built  up  gradually.  (See  T.  J.  Pesahim  39  a,  where  Hillel  cites  his 
teachers.  In  the  Babylonian  Talmud  Pesah.  66  the  citation,  however, 
is  omitted.  Cf.  Bacher  Tradition  7md  Tradenten  in  den  Sdiulen 
Palattinas  uttd  Babyloniens,  Leipzig,  1914,  p.  55.)  It  was  mainly  the 
Amoraim  of  the  third  century  onwards  that  made  the  appeal  to 
precedent,  and  naturally  as  the  precedents  accumulated  so  appeal  to 
them  would  increase,  as  in  the  modern  English  legal  experience  with 
regard  to  the  citation  of  illustrative  "cases."  The  earlier  Jewish 
teaching  certainly  goes  to  the  Scriptures,  but  so  docs  Jesus ;  and  this 
earlier  teaching  (like  that  of  Jesus)  uses  the  Scriptures  as  a  general 
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uspiriktirai.  It  is  only  Uter  (in  tbe  middle  of  the  second  oentury) 
Uwt  we  find  a  strict  technical  reliance  on  chapter  and  verse,  and 
in  point  of  fact  Jesus  (in  the  Synoptists)  appeals  in  this  way  to 
Scripture  quite  as  much  as  does  any  of  the  eariier  Rabbis.  It  was 
perhaps  just  his  eclecticism,  his  independence  of  any  particular  school, 
that  is  implied  by  the  contrast  between  Jesus'  teaching  and  that  of 
the  Scribes. 

The  solution  may  be  found  in  the  supposition  that  Jesus  taught  at 
a  transition  period,  when  the  formation  of  schools  of  exegesis  was  in 
proce«i  of  development.  HiUel's  famous  contemporary,  Shammai,  does 
seem  to  have  been  a  stickler  for  precedent,  and  his  school  was  certainly 
distinguished  from  that  of  HiUel  by  this  very  characteristic.  If  it  be 
the  truth,  further,  that  Shammai  (as  Dr  Bttchler  conjectures)  was  a 
Galilean,  then  it  is  possible  that  especially  in  GalUee  there  was  growing 
up  in  the  ^e  of  Jesus  a  school  which  taught  with  close  reference  to 
particular  rules  and  views  with  which  Jesus  had  little  in  common. 
The  ordinary  Galilean  Jew  would  then  feel  that  there  was  a  difference 
between  the  conventional  style  '  the  local  scribes  and  that  of  Jesus, 
who  did  not  associate  himself  wi.a  any  particular  school  On  some 
points,  however,  such  as  his  view  of  divorce,  Jesus  (if  the  text  of 
Matthew  xix.  9  be  authentic)  appears  t  i.ave  been  a  Shammaite.  It 
is  by  no  me*n*  improbable  (Bioch,  Memo.  .,it  Volume,  ^avn  "IBD  Hebrew 
Section,  pp.  21  seq.)  that  at  the  time  of  Jesus  tbe  views  of  Shammai 
were  quite  generally  predominant,  the  school  of  HUlel  only  gaining 
supremacy  in  Je'vish  law  and  custom  after  the  fall  of  the  Temple. 
If  that  be  so,  Jesus,  in  departing  from  the  ^lammaite  method,  might 
well  seem  to  be  one  who  Unght  with  authority  and  not  as  one  of  the 
Scribes.  At  a  later  period  the  question  as  to  the  school  to  which  a 
scholar  belonged  would  no  doubt  influence  his  admissibility  as  preacher 
in  a  particular  place. 

Jesus  spoke  without  refw-ence  to  any  mediate  authority.  To  the 
Scribes  it  l>ecame  an  ever  more  sacred  duty  tc  oite  the  original  authority 
for  any  saying,  if  it  were  consciously  derived  from  another  teacher. 
Su«A  r^erenoe  was  an  obligation  which  attained  even  Messianic  import 
"  He  who  says  a  word  in  the  name  of  its  author  brings  Redemption  to 
the  world"  (Aboth— Chapter  of  R.  Meir— vi,,  MrgiUa  15a).  Verify 
yoiir  quotations,  is  C.  Taylor's  comment  (Saying,  oftite  Jeunth  Fatkert, 
1897,  Additional  Note  54).  Tlie  saving-power  of  iiU.-r»ry  and  legal 
frankness  goes  deeper  than  that.  Such  punctiliousness  assuredly 
cannot  be  attributed  to  the  Scribes  as  aught  but  a  virtue,  which  if  it 
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M>oouT»g«d  MholMtioiun,  also  enoounigvd  honeaty.  It  did  more.  It 
prumoted  th«  ocmo«ption  of  »  oontinuoua  tradition,  which  ooiionption 
while  it  obacured  tho  (Hota  of  hittory,  Mid  requimd  conitant  oritioiim 
by  thoMS  (actd  and  aUo  by  appiml  to  nitiinate  prinoiplM  aa  diatinot  fram 
derived  rulm,  n(>verth«l««a  gave  hanitony  to  the  aoheme  of  dootrine, 

The  view  that  Jejttis  wan  an  original  ocliHstio,  that  like  Horace — 
tliough  in  a  far  from  Horatian  neiiMt— he  waa  "  nulliun  addiotua  jurare 
in  >-erba  niagiatri,"  is  oontinned  by  the  diiticulty  of  "  placing  "  Jenua  with 
n^(ard  to  the  achools  of  hiii  age.  The  fact  in  not  to  be  minimiied  that 
we  are  imperfectly  acquainte«i  with  thoae  iwhooU ;  we  have  only  the  auro 
knowledge  (which  ia  derivable  from  Philo  and  Joaephuii)  that  an  amaaing 
variety  of  religiouM  grouping  waM  in  progrera  in  the  tint  century.  But 
even  as  far  as  we  know  t\\et«  tu'hooU  <TeiiuB  seems  to  belong  to  none  of 
tiiem.  It  is  undeniable  that  certain  featiirea  of  his  teaching  are  Esaenic. 
But  he  did  not  share  the  Ksaenic  devotion  to  ceremonial  ablutions. 
Further,  he  was  an  Apocalyptic,  but  he  was  also  a  powerful  advocate  of 
the  Prophetic  Juilaism.  Then,  again,  it  is  plaus<Me  to  explain  miAih  of 
the  goepel  attack  on  the  Scriltes  aa  due  to  contt  .uj.t  of  the  Sadduoean 
priesthood.  But  R.  Lescynsky  (l)ut  Saddueiifr  Berlin  1913,  ch.  iii.) 
finds  it  possible  to  claim  Jesus  aa  a  Sadducee  I 

It  is  sometimes  thought  that  the  teaching  with  authority  ia  shown 
by  Jesus'  frequent  phrase  "  but  I  say  unto  you  "  (J.  Weiss  on  Mk  i  2 1 ). 
But  this  use  of  the  phrase  needs  interpretation.  The  moat  interesting 
passage  in  which  it  occurs  is  Mt.  v.  43 — 4 :  "  Ye  have  heard  that  it 
waa  said.  Thou  shalt  love  tny  neighbour  and  hate  thine  enemy,  but 
I  say  unto  you,  Love  your  enemies."  Now  it  is  obvious  that  nowhere 
in  the  O.T.  are  men  told  to  hate  their  enemies.  But  in  the  exegeticai 
terminology  of  R.  Ishmael  (end  of  first  century)  there  ia  a  constantly 
recarring  phrase  which  runs  thus :  "  The  text  reads  so  and  so.  I  hear 
from  it  so  and  so :  but  other  texts  prove  that  this  is  not  its  true 
meaning"  (loiS  ni0^n...'3J<  VOIV)-  If  this  aa  Schechter  (Studiet  in 
Judlowm)  suggests  (though  Bacher  Die  alteste  Tettninoiogit  der  judiaehen 
ScAri/iau*l«gung,  I.  190  dissents  on  inadequate  grounds),  underlies  the 
passage  just  cited  from  Matthew,  then  Jeaus'  phrase:  "Ye  have  heard... 
but  I  say  unto  you"  would  be  parallel  to  the  Rabbinic  idiom.  It 
removes  the  maip.  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  hating  of  one's  .aemy,  for 
Jesus  would  not  be  referring  to  any  text  enjoining  hatred,  but  to  a 
possible  narrowing  of  the  meaning  of  the  text  enjoining  love.  In  that 
case,  Je«us'  "but  I  say  unto  you"  differs  from  the  usual  Rabbinical 
formula  in  that  it  introduces  a  personal  element,  but  as  with  them. 
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Jwiu'  exegens  redly  leMla  ap  to  the  dution  and  interpratetion  of 
another  text  (in  this  cue:  '"Ye  sbaU  be  perfect  aa  your  heavenly 
father  is  perfect"')  which  takes  a  wider  sweep  and  illamines  the 
particular  matter  under  discussion.  This  is  in  full  conformity  with 
the  Rabbii;ic  method.  They,  too,  derived  the  ideal  of  man's  character 
from  the  character  of  God.  "  Be  ye  holy  for  I  the  Lord  am  holy  " 
(Leviticus  xix.  a,  of  which  the  turn  in  Matthew  is  a  reminiscence)  was 
with  the  Rabbis  the  ground  text  of  the  idea  of  the  I^nilatim  of  God. 
It  was  with  them  the  highest  motive  for  lovingkindneas  and  charity. 
(SifrA  on  Levit.  xix.  a). 


II.     THE  0RKATE8T  COMMANPMKNT. 


The  combination  of  tlw  oommandmentH  to  lovo  Ood  and  to  lovn 
onp'a  neighlmur  is  "highly  striking  and  Hiiggnntive."  Conimnntators 
rightly  see  that  the  8criUV8  quoHtion  as  to  the  UruateHt  Conimandraent 
was  not  captious,  but  (as  Gould  puts  it)  the  Pharisee  thought :  "  Here 
is  poaaibly  an  opportunity  to  get  an  answer  to  our  standing  question, 
about  the  first  commandment."  For  practical  purposes  of  ethical 
monition,  the  enunciation  both  of  Love  Ood  and  Love  thy  fellow  man 
is  necessary.  But  on  a  profounder  analysis  the  second  is  included  in 
the  first,  a«  is  shown  in  the  Midrash.  Man  being  made  in  the  image  of 
Ood,  any  misprision  of  man  by  man  implies  disregard  of  Him  in 
whose  image  man  is  made  {Gmesu  RtMrnh  xxiv.  last  words).  It  there- 
fore is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  such  combinations  as  we  find  in  the 
Synoptics  were  a  common-place  of  Pharisaic  teaching.  It  is  true  that 
Wellhausen — oblivious  of  the  occurrence  of  the  combination  in  the 

Testament  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  (Isaachar  v.  a,  vii.  5,  Dan  v.  3) 

holds  that  '*  the  combination  of  commandments  was  first  effected  in  this 
way  by  Jesua"  That  excellent  student  of  Rabbinics,  Dr  C.  Taylor,  was 
not  ao  certain  on  this  point.  It  will  perhaps  be  interesting  to  cite 
what  he  says  on  the  subject  in  one  of  his  earlier  works  {The  Gospel 
in  tKe  Lav,   1869,  p.  276): — 

It  might  leem  that  our  Lord's  teaehiuR  wss  novel  in  respect  of  its  exhibiting  the 
twofold  Law  of  Love  at  the  sum  of  Old  Testament  morality.  Thus,  in  Matt.  xxii.  40, 
Christ  is  represented  as  answering  to  the  lawyer's  question :  '  Thoa  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  Ood  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind. 
This  is  the  first  and  great  oommandment.  And  the  second  is  like  unto  it.  Thou 
Shalt  love  thy  noghbour  aa  thyself.  On  thete  two  eommandmenU  hang  all  tht  law 
and  the  propkeu.'  But  the  addition  in  St  Mark's  aooount  (zii.  31) :  •  Master,  Thou 
hast  said  the  truth,'  might  imply  that  the  answer  to  that  oft-mooted  question  was 
no  new  one,  but  rather  that  which  was  reeognited  as  true.  In  another  passage — 
introdnetorr  to  the  Parable  of  the  Oood  Samaritan—'  a  certain  Lawyer '  gives  the 
two  eommandments.  To  love  Ood,  and.  To  love  one't  neighbour,  as  a  summary  of  the 
law.    He  IS  asked :   '  What  is  written  in  the  law  ?  how  readeat  thou  ? '    And  he 
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•Thou  thalt  low  the  Lord  thy  Ood  with  kll  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy 
•oul.  and  with  all  thy  atrength.  and  with  all  thy  mind ;  and  thy  neighbour  ai  thy- 
aelf  •  (Lake  1. 16,  »7).  Bat  the  faot  that  St  Paul  groondi  thia  eqai* alenoe  on  reaM>n 
•olely,  goes  far  to  prore  that  he  did  not  regard  the  mei«  sUtement  of  it  ai  a 
oharaoterifUo  novelty  in  the  ChrisUan  eeheme.  'LoTe.'  write*  the  Apoetle. 
•worketh  no  ill  to  hii  neighbour :  therefore  lore  is  the  fulflUing  of  the  law- 
(Bom.  xiii.  10).  In  John  lUi.  34  the  words.  •  A  new  eommandment  I  give  ante  you 
That  ye  love  one  another,'  might  aeem  to  imply  that  the  law  of  mutual  love  waa 
put  forward  ai  new.  But  the  words  following  expUin  wheiein  lay  the  novelty : 
'  Ai  [  have  loved  you,  eto.' 

It  is  not  clear  why  a  "lawyer"  (ko^w)  is  introduced  in  Matthew ; 
Luke's  frequent  use  of  the  word  is  more  intelligible.  But  it  seems 
probable  that  the  word  had  become  acclimatised  in  Hebrew—though 
there  is  only  one  instance  recorded  of  it.  Jose  b.  Halafta  (second 
century)  was  so  famed  as  a  profound  and  ready  exponent  of  the  Law  that 
it  was  said  of  him  "  his  information  as  to  the  Law  is  ever  with  him  " 
(loy  ipiOJ),  where  several  authorities  see  the  Greek  ko^ikv  (sc.  Iwicrtiiiri). 
Cf.  Levy  and  Krauss  s.v.;  Bacher  Agada  der  TannaiUn  ii.  155 
Jastrow  8.V.  takes  another  view.  In  support  of  the  identification,  it 
may  be  pointed  out  that  No/ukos  had  become  a  proper  name  in  the  first 
century.  Joeedros,  son  of  Nomikos,  was  one  of  the  four  orators  who 
were  sent  to  attack  Josephus  (2  War,  xxl  7).  For  the  sugge.stion 
that  the  vo/uKos  of  the  Synoptics  was  a  Sadducean  lawyer,  see  J.  Mann 
in  J.Q.R.  Jan.  1916,  p.  419.  Possibly  the  use  of  the  term  should  be 
sought  in  another  direction.  In  the  primitive  account  of  the  incident 
the  questioner  may  have  been,  not  a  bom  Jew,  but  a  OentUe  vo/«kos 
laclmed  to  become,  or  who  had  recently  become,  a  proselyte  to  Judaism 
Aa  wiU  be  shown,  at  the  end  of  this  note,  such  summaries  of  the  Law 
were  naturally  made  in  the  literature  of  propaganda  or  catechism 

Aqiba  attached,  as  every  Jew  did,  the  highest  importance  to  the 
text  in  Deut.  vi,  4,  and  he  died  with  it  on  his  lips  (T.B.  Berachoth 
61  b).  He  further  saw  in  martyrdom  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  bidding 
Israel  love  God  with  all  his  soul  or  life.  The  various  terms  of  this  law 
are  diflferently  rendered  in  the  LXX,  Deut.  vi.  5  and  2  Kings  xxiii  25 
and  this  fact  goes  far  to  explain  the  dissimilar  versions  of  the 
I>Buteronon.ic  text  in  the  three  Synoptics.  Chajes  aptly  suggeete 
{Marku^StudUn  p.  67)  that  the  LXX  in  Deut.  was  influen<Id  by 
Rabbinic  exegesis.  It  there  uses  8.«.<Ha,  for  «ap&a,,  and  it  elsewhere 
employs  the  former  word  in  rendering  yes-  (Gen.  viii.  21  zS  ys^  »3 
r.  D-tKn,  5r.  fy^roi  ^  8„Vo«  roi).  ,  Chr.  xxix  ,8  33^  numo  •  'A  iy 
8«.o^  Ko,^,,  Gen.  vi.  5  ,3^  nnPHD  ly  fev  •^  -5.  t«  Sta.wZT^  |v  ry 
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iM^f  adrov).  Nor/  thv  lUbbinio  inUtrpraUtinn  of  Duat,  vl.  5  aIm) 
introdmwd  t.h«  y«i».r  (laa^  ^33 ;  "  With  all  thy  hmrt,"  i  p.  with  thy 
two  yrm>r»,  ^.^»♦  'KTa.  «ifn»  i«i  I)«ut.  vi.  s,  «il.  FritNliimtin  7.1  •). 
SiiuilM-ly  tliouKh  ill  2  Kin|ipi  xxiii.  as  th«  LXX  romlHrii  nMO  hy  Urxyt 
in  IkMit  vi.  5  it  ut*  tho  14^111  Svpo^k,  a  word  which,  m  the  LXX 
of  K»k.  xvii.  18,  » 7  shown,  may  oormipoiKi  t«»  th«  m>nim  mbtlnnce 
(?vn),  which  wan  prwiiiely  the  lUhbinic  interpmUtion  of  ^^^^D  «»  l>«ut. 
vi.  5  {Sitrv,  lin:  rit.;  Ber.  61  h). 

A  well  known  paMtagi^  of  tho  8if,-a  (on  IxwitiouH  xix.  18,  «l.  Woiw*. 
l*.  8i^  a)  run*  thus  :  "  Tlum  «A«i/r/<^  «Ay  noi>Aftf)Mr  rw  tAjyur//";  It.  Acplia 
•aid.  This  id  Uu>  RrpaUnit  general  pritioiple  in  the  Iaw  (mina  ^n:  S^3  nt). 
Ben  AsMi  saiti ;  TKi*  i*  th*  htrnk  o/ihe  g^tn-ntitmt  itf'mau  (Uoneai*  v.  i) 
is  a  Rivatflir  principle  than  that  (nto  Snj  SSa). "  There  i«  no  diRnrono«i 
between  these  Tannaim  on  the  quration  ittielf :  love  of  «»ne'B  fellow- 
nian  is  fundamental,  but  while  Aijiba  derivea  tho  coiicluRion  fn»m 
l-«viticmi  xix.  18,  Ben  Azcai  point*  back  to  the  story  of  tho  creation,  to 
tht  U>ok  0/  th«  genenUimu  0/  mtm,  aa  the  iNutiH  of  the  Nolitiarity  of  the 
human  race,  and  the  obligation  that  accrueR  to  every  man  to  love  bin 
fellow.  Aqiba  himself  elsewhere  traces  the  same  duty  to  another 
phrase  in  the  Uenosis  story  (Mishnah,  Aboth  iii.  14,  in  Taylor  iii.  ai)  : 
"Beloved  is  man  in  that  he  was  created  in  the  image  of  Ood" 
(Genesis  ix.  6.  cf.  the  quotation  from  Gm»»i»  Hahhak  above)  As 
Taylor  remarks  on  this  last  passage  in  the  Mishnah  (Saying»  of  the 
J**n*h  FathiTt,  ed.  j,  p.  56) :  "  Man  is  beloved  by  God  in  whow  image 
or  likeness  he  was  created ;  and  he  should  be  beloved  by  his  fellow-men 
as  a  consequence  of  this  love  towards  God  himself."  The  text  cited 
(Genesis  ix.  6)  runs  in  fnll :  "  Whoso  sbeddeth  man's  blood,  by  man 
shall  his  blood  be  shed  :  for  in  the  image  of  God  made  he  man."  As 
R.  Aqib*  commenU  (Getuti*  Hatha  xxxiv.) :  "  If  one  sheds  blood  it  is 
accounted  to  him  as  though  he  diminished  the  Ukenesa"  The  same 
idea  is  also  attributed  {Ahoth  d.  /?.  Nathan,  xxxix.  ed.  Schechter,  p.  1 18) 
to  one  of  Aqiba's  most  noted  disciples— Meir— while  another  of  his 
disciples— Nehemiah— (op.  cU.  xxxi.  p.  m),  on  the  basis  of  Genesis  v.  i, 
declarer  "A  single  human  life  is  equal  to  the  whole  work  of 
creaUon,'  n«rK-Q  nryo  ^3  nM3  h^pe>  nm  DTN  (with  Aqiba's  saying 
in  AboUi  iii.  14,  especially  the  ktter  part  of  the  Mishnah,  cf.  i  Ep. 
Jc^m  iii.  i). 

These  ci  .itions,  it  will  be  observed,  are  i.'rom  Jewish  authorities 
of  the  end  of  the  tirst  or  the  beginning  of  the  second  century.  But, 
aji  is  well  known,  the  idea  that  forbearance  to  one's  fellow-Djaa  is  the 
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bMis  of  the  Moaaio  I»w  goea  buk  to  Hillel  (T.R  Sabbath  31  »  ;  Abolk 
da  H  Nathan  ii.  a6).  The  mere  fonnul»tion  of  the  "Golden  Rule"  in 
the  negative  version  is  far  older  than  Hillel.  80  far  aa  Jewish  sagm 
are  concerned  it  maj  ultimately  rest  on  such  phrases  as  Psalm  xv.  3, 
where  the  man  who  sojourns  in  the  Lord's  tent  is  he  th<it  doeth  no  evil 
to  his  noigiilwur  (njn  inrh  nrp  nh).  The  actual  maxim  of  Hillel  is 
found  in  Tobit  iv.  15  (j  fuvtU  fiv&tvl  iroii^v).  This  version  points  to 
the  conclusion  that  when  Hillel  used  the  word  -panb  {V^rh  '30  T^T 
nayn  nS  "  What-to-thyself  is-hateful  to-thy-fellow  thou  shalt  not  do"), 
he  mmnt  by  it/eUow  tnan.  In  the  Aramaic  t««xt  of  Tobit  (Neubauer, 
Oxford,  1878,  p.  8)  the  reading  is  Tapn  K^  »nin^  i>  'JHDll  (the 
Hebrew  text,  ibid.  p.  24,  runs  o'lnw^  nryn  t/h  "{Vtih  wm  ypH^). 
Hillel  elsewhere  {Abolh  i.  ij)  uses  the  widest  possible  term :  he  speaks 
of  love  for  one's  f-  r-creatures  (ninan  I\H  3nw).  As  is  well  known, 
the  negative  form  ot  the  Golden  Kule  not  only  preceded  Jesus  it  sur- 
vived him.  It  underlies  Romans  xiii.  10.  St  Paul's  remark  runs: 
ayatn'/^tti  iw  wkriatov  <rov  nk  cfavroV.  ij  iydmi  r^  wkijiTiov  kokov  o{m 
<^>ya{frat— thus  the  Apostle  explains  or  rather  justifies  Ijeviticus  xix.  18 
by  the  negative  form  of  the  Golden  Rule  (practically  as  in  Ps.  xv.  3). 
Curiously  enough  this  is  paralleled  by  the  Targura  Jer.  on  Leviticus 
xix.  18  (ed.  Ginsburger,  p.  206),  for  the  Targum  actually  inserts  the 
n^ative  Rule  as  an  explanation  of  '•  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as 

thyself "  (njK  pn  ■pan'?  nnsmni  -pp  "nh  uan  ?no3  kS  ropJ  ?"nr,  i6 

«  lUN  n'S  Taj?n  nh  i?  'JD)  Philo  (ap.  Eusebius,  p.  viii.  7),  too,  has 
the  negative  Rule,  though  his  phraseology  (o  t«  Tra$€ly  ixOi!p*i,  fir) 
TMttv  ovrdc)  '8  not  verbally  derived  eith.-r  from  Tobit  or  from  the 
source  employed  in  the  Didache  (ito'ito  8<  .T<ro  car  tf<XTjirg«  /i^  ylvitrBal 
<rot,  Kttt  av  aXA«(»  ^^  Toui).  But  Philo's  sourtj  can  easily  be  suggested. 
It  is  not  Jewish  at  all.  Isocrates  {Xirocles  39  c)  has  the  maxim  :  a 
■raiTxovTK  v4>  trifxav  opyH^wdt,  rax-ra  ToTs  ii.VAots  ixif  vmiIt*.  Moreover, 
a  similar  saying  is  quoted  from  the  Conf U'jian  Analects  ( Logge,  Chinese 
Classics  I.  Bk.  xv.  23).  Jacob  Bernays,  on  the  other  hand,  holds  that 
Isocrates  had  no  thought  of  a  general  moral  application  of  the  principle, 
and  believes  that  Philo  wa.-<  drawing  on  a  Jewish  source  (Gesaminelle 
Ahhandlungftt,  Berlin,  1885,  'ol.  i.  ch.  xx.).  Bernays  cites  Gibbon's 
quoUtion  of  Isocrates  in  his  account  of  the  Calvin-Servetus  episode 
{Decline  attd  Fail,  ch.  liv.  n.  36). 

Hera  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  contrasts  drawn  between  the 
negative  and  positive  forms  of  the  Golden  Rule  are  not  well  founded. 
One   cannot   share   the   opinion   of    some  Jewish    scholars   (such   as 
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HMnburirrtr)  that   th«»rp   in   m>  diflpraiuw  Iwtwfien  tho  n«K»iiTit  ftiid 
(Mwitivr  fonnuUtunw.     But  RiwhofT  (./w»»  nmi  tlii>  Hnbhitum,  p.  q,^) 
i*  M)U«Hy  wrong  in  MwprtinR  that  HjIMr  m»xim  diffrw  from  that  of 
Jrmm  juot    «ii  "  Ni>niin(>m  Imnle"  difliw  fn»m  "Omnni  Jum,"  or  m 
riough  pMf«  it  in  hin  fine  Mtiricwl  vi<niiim  «if  th«  DtwiilnKuii:  "Thou 
•h»lt  not  kill,  hut  n(<Mliit  not  utrivo  officiously  to  kw»p  »livr."   AuguMtinit 
{Cftnf'r*»ioH»  I.  xviii.)  mw  no  ohjiH'tion  to  pAmphrwH^  thn  positive  of 
Matthew  vii.   1 1   int<»  tho  ni'gntivo  i./  m  nlh^  /lu^rt  qitoii  nolit  jiati. 
For  tho  Old  T<wt«nM>nt  (HtmumnilM  in  "  thou  nhalt  lovo  thy  noighbour  m 
thynelf"(Lpv!«iou«xix.  i8)  and  "ypnimll  lovothnitr»ngor"(I)put.  x.  19) 
arp  poiiitivo  cnmigh,  and  Hillel  hiniHolf  fltewhorp  (ilAoM  i.  1  a),  aa  alraaily 
citwl.  U!K«  a  «juit<>  pnaitivc  (and  gpnoral)  phram*  whim  ho  aocounta  an 
one  of  the  niarkH  of  tho  poartvloving  diHciplM  of  Aaron  "lovo  for  follow 
croatunw.''     It  would  W  alwurd  to  maintain  that  Philo,  who  alim,  aa 
haa  been  8i>«>n  uao«  tho  negative  form,  teaohea  a  nc^tivo  morality. 
Similarly  with  Tobit,     Tlie  negative  rule  occura  in  a  chapter  full  of 
positive  rul»<«  of  benevolence :  Give  alnm  of  thy  auliatanco ;   I/)ve  thy 
bn«threu  ;  Q'wv  of  thy  bread  to  the  hungry,  and  of  thy  garmonta  to 
theai  that  an>  naked;  bless  the  Lord  thy  Oixl  always — and  no  forth. 
Why  should  Hillel  not  have  tuttisfied  himself  with  citing  the  text  of 
lieviticus  xix.  i8l    One  suggestion  is  given  below.     But  a  profounder 
answer  may  lie  in  the  thought  that  the  negative  form  is  the  more 
fundamental  i>f  the  two,  though  the  positive  form  is  the  fuller  expres- 
sion of  practical  morality.     Hillel  was  asked  to  summarise  the  Torah, 
and  he  used  that  fonn  of  the  Golden  Rule  from  which  the  Oolden 
Rule  itself  is  a  deduction.     The  axiomatic  truth  on  which  the  moral 
life  of  »ocitty  is.  liased  is  the  right  of  the  unimpeded  use  of  the  individual's 
pt>wers,  the  (>eaceful  enjoyment  of  the  fruit  of  his  labours,  in  short,  the 
claim  of  each  to  be  free  from   his  fellow-man's   injury.      When   we 
remember   how  great  is  our  power  of  evil,  how  relatively  small  our 
power  for  good,  how  in  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  words,  •'  we  are  beholden 
to  every  man  we  meet  that  he  doth  not  kill  us,"  how  "  the  evil  that 
men  do  lives  after  them,  the  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones,"  it 
is  at  least  a  tenable  theory  that  the  negative  Rule  goes  deeper  into  the 
heart  of  the  problem.     *'  Do  as  you  would  be  done  by  "  is  less  funda- 
mental than  Hillel's  maxim,  just  as  it  is  less  full  than  the  Levitical  law 
of  neighbourly  love,  for  love  is  greater  than  doing  (cf.   the  writer's 
remarks  in  AtpecU  of  Judaiam,  ch.  vi).    This  criticism  does  not  dispute, 
however,  that  the  Gospel  form  is  a  splendid  working  principle  which 
has  wrought  incalculable  good  to  humanity.    The  persistence,  however, 
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o(  the  negative  after  the  pronounoeiuent  of  the  positive  form,  itaelf 
arguea  that  the  former  ia  more  baaic. 

But  neither  Tobit  nor  Philo,  nor  any  other  aouroea  oited,  do  more 
than  formulate  the  Qulden  Rule.  Hillel  not  only  furmulatea  it,  he 
deHcribea  it  aa  the  twsence  of  the  Torah,  ii<M>.  31a:  n^a  minn  ^3  M*n  U 
("  this  ia  the  whole  law  ")  and  in  the  Abolk  d.  R.  Nathan,  toe.  eit. : 
i3»n  i6  y^vh  -pij^  'jo  nm  no  rmn  'w  n^  nin  ("Thia  ia  the 
principle,  lulMtancc,  of  th«  law  :  what  thou  hatost  for  thyself  do  not  to 
thy  fellaw  ").  This  'v>  on  the  same  line  with  the  famous  saying  of 
K.  Simlai  (third  century),  but  it  goes  beyond  it  Simlai  said  (T.L 
Makkoth  23  b — 24  a):  "Six  hundred  and  thirteen  precepts  were  im- 
parted to  Moses,  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  n^pitive  (in  correspondence 
with  the  days  of  the  solar  year)  and  two  hundred  and  forty-oight 
positive  (in  correspondence  with  the  number  of  a  man's  limbs).  David 
came  and  established  them  (lit.  made  them  $Umd,  based  them,  pnwn)  as 
eleven,  as  it  is  written  (Ps.  xv.) :  Lord,  who  shall  sojourn  in  thy  tent, 
who  shall  dwell  in  thy  holy  mountain  t  (i)  He  that  walketh  uprightly 
and  (ii)  worketh  righteousness  and  (iii)  speaketh  the  truth  in  his  heart, 
(iv)  He  that  backbiteth  not  with  his  tongue,  (v)  nor  doeth  evil  to  his 
neighbour,  (vi)  nor  taketh  up  a  reproach  against  another;  (vii)  in 
whose  eyes  a  reprobate  is  despised,  (viii)  but  who  honoureth  them  that 
fear  the  Lord,  (ix)  He  that  sweareth  to  his  own  hurt,  and  changeth 
not ;  (x)  he  that  putteth  not  out  his  money  to  usury,  (xi)  nor  taketh 
a  bribe  against  the  innocent  He  that  doeth  these  things  shall  never 
be  moved.  Thus  David  reduced  the  Law  to  eleven  principles.  Then 
Isaiah  came  and  established  them  as  eix  (xxxiii.  15) :  (i)  He  that 
walketh  in  righteousnetis  and  (ii)  speaketh  uprightly;  (iii)  he  that 
despiseth  the  gain  of  deceits,  (iv)  that  shaketh  his  hands  from  holding 
of  bribes,  (v)  th.tt  stoppeth  his  ears  from  bearing  of  blood,  and 
(vi)  shutteth  his  eyes  from  looking  upon  evil.  Then  came  Micah  and 
established  them  as  three  (Micah  vi.  8) :  What  doth  the  Lord  require 
of  thee  but  (i)  to  do  justice,  (ii)  to  love  mercy,  and  (iii)  to  walk  humbly 
with  thy  God  t  Once  more  Isaiah  established  them  as  two  (Is.  Ivi.  i) : 
.  hus  saith  the  Lord  :  (i)  Keep  ye  judgement,  and  (ii)  do  righteousness. 
Then  came  Amos  and  established  them  as  one  (Amos  v.  4) :  Thus  saith 
the  Lord,  Seek  ye  me  and  ye  shall  live,  or  (as  R.  Nahman  b.  Isaac 
preferred) :  Habakkuk  came  and  made  the  whole  Law  stand  on  one 
fundamental  idea  (Habakkuk  ii.  4) :  The  righteous  man  liveth  by  his 
faith." 

Such  attempts  to  find  a  basic  principle  for  the  whole  of  the  Law 
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Ihw  Iw  MnMMl  eUmrly  fram  Hillnl  thnHiRh  Aqih*  t«i  thn  tUy. 
irf    HimUi.     HimlM,  it  will  Iw  ohMtrvmi,  quntm  thfi  pntplwta  wi  Uw 
MUMn  uf  mUmmptm  in  thin  diiwtinn,  miH   it   in  intmrrMtinff  to  wtim 
(p«.  UudmnMin,  S«eklmh^,  Vi,mni».  iHyo.  p.  j.,)  th»t  whiln  IlilM 
cinnt«mla  hiniMilf    with  niiicliMiiiiK   '*tlii«   in   ih.    whuln  Uw."  Jiwim 
(MattlMiw  isii.  40)  mMn  tlw  wnniN  "i»n,|  thf*  pni|>h«i4i,"     N»tumlly 
tlmw  WM  no  int«inti<in  in  lh«»  I'hitriMi,-  Aiitlioritim  who  thim  rmiinKwi 
tiM>  Uw  to  %  (<<w  frraxnU  nilM,  u>  liony  thi»  ohliHHtion  t«.  rulfll  thn  nwt 
»«<  the  Uw.     l{ill«r«  n«ply  Xa\  tho  woiil.l  \w>  prom.|yt«.,  wlm  mmIikiI  to  \» 
Uaitht  thr  Iaw   whili<  »m»  »t«NHl  on   on«*   foot,    niiiM :    "Tlint   which 
Uiou  li*t««t  (to  b«  (iune  t»»  th**'      .m  not  to  thy  fitllow  ;  thin  in  th«« 
whole   Uw;   th.<   runt   in  fomniontKry ;   go  i»nii  Imni  it."      YM,  the 
pfmm  ao  atidriMMl  might  oinit  U>  go  iimi  Imrn  it.     Hi<mi«<  in  Ji'wiwh 
tii«<olog.v  »n  lAtH-ction  wm  nuMni  t4»  Nuoh  •iiinnwrim  jupt  UtmuM  th«y 
would   tend  U.  throw  «traa  on  part  of   the   ToriUi   to  th<i   rnUtivit 
dethmrat  of  tht<  rwit.     Thi.  fei'ling  hiM  nlv  .»y,  Uin  »t  i\w  h»ck  of  the 
relucUnoe  to  formuUte  »  Jewiih  onwd ;  even  the  fiuiiouM  «tU«mpt  of 
Maimonkk*  failed  to  eflfect  th»t  emi.     Could  the  l*H(aliHtic  tpint  i>f  »n 
earlier  penod  pennit  n  thoroughgoing  di«tinoti<in  lN«tween  inifNirtent 
»nd   uniroportMit    Uwat     When    A.|.!«    nnd    Ifcn    Au«i    iip.>ke    of 
neighbourlv  love  ii«  the  gnp»te«t  fundamental  Uw  (lin3  ^3)  they  meHnt 
«ach  a  gei.    al  or  banc  command  from  which  all  the  other  cummanda 
could  be  deduce.!.     Thu.  (aa  Uttdemann  rightly  argues,  op.  ««.  p.  ai), 
the  Tannaitic  Hebrew  (Snj  V^3)  doe*  not  corre8p.md  to  the  Hynoptio 
Orfek  (M«>«iAn  i*rt>ky).     The  HiW  •  -v^b  nr.t  df^cnniinating  Imtween  the 
importance  or   unimportance  of    lawa    so    much    a«    betw,«n    their 
fundamental  or  derivatiw  character.     This  iH  probably  what  Jesus  was 
aaked  to  do  or  what  he  did  ;  the  Oreek  obscures  the  exact  sense  both 
of  question  and  answer.     That  a  Hebrew  original  underlies  the  Greek 
is  probable  from  the  use  of  the  positive ;   iro.a  tyroXi,  /tfya'Ai,  iv  r^ 
y^t^^^     rt  is  more  natural  in  Hebrew  (cf.  Gttdemann,  op.  eit.  p.  23)  to 
find  the  poaitive  thus  used  as  superlative  (Aqiba's  mina  ^nj  y»3  =  the 
greau»t  fundamental  Uw  in  tho  Torah).     But  the  passage  from  the  one 
idea  to  the  othvr  is  easy.     Easy,  but  not  inevitable,  whether  by  the 
logic  of  thought  or  the  ethics  of  conduct.     For  Pharisaism  created  just 
that  type  of  character  to  which  do  ih««e  and  leave  not  th^  other*  undone 
(Matthew  xxiu.  13)  admirably  applies— a  type  which  against  all  logic 
effected  a  harmony  between  legislative  punctiliousness  as  to  detailed 
rules  and  the  prophetic  appeal  to  great  principles.     The  same  second 
century  Rabbi  (Ben  Azxai)  who  said  (Aboth,  iv.  5)  '<  Hasten  to  a  light 
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prM^t  "  a1m>  RMUnUiiMd  that  th»  t«»l  nilfttinff  th«  onmroon  oriitin  nf 
aH  (hi«  huniAn  kind  wita  th«  fuiKUmitnUl  text  of  the  Tamh  {Sifra  ml. 
Weka,  p.  84  m)  ami  that  the  love  nf  OimI  wan  to  he  iihowi«  even  onto 
(irath  (•S't/n-  IX^ut.  j(  31).  The  Helirew  propheta,  however,  did  dia- 
criminate  hntween  the  nH>ral  importance  of  variou*  Hide*  of  the  relitnoui 
and  Micial  lift.,  and  there  nMy  have  heen  thoae  who  in  Jenuii'  day  dmired 
Mueh  a  diaorimination,  and  welcomed  ita  reiteration  by  Jooua. 

In  a  M>nM<,  eiitiniationa  of  the  varying  ini(>orlance  attachinK  Ut 
precepta  muat  have  »H<en  in  vo^nie  at  the  lH>!:inninK  of  the  Chrintian 
era.  If  Matthew  v.  iq  —20  bu  wlmitt«>«i  aa  genuine,  Jeiiuit  dilTert^ntiatfd 
the  precept*  in  thia  way  ("one  of  the  leiiat  of  thew>  rommandmenta  "), 
while  exhorting  obedience  to  all  prin-epta  alike.  Philo  in  the  context 
already  quoted  (Euaebiua  P.  K.  viii.  7)  very  diatinotly  occupiiw  the 
same  poaition  (Oiflord'a  tranalation,  p.  38i»). 

Rut  lo«k  at  othrr  prat-i'pt*  bpntiirii  tlii>i><<.  Separate  not  parent*  (roin  rhililren, 
not  <>vi>n  if  they  are  captivca ;  nur  wifo  from  huohaiul,  even  if  thmi  art  th<>ir  ma»t«r 
by  lawful  purehaM.  Theev,  (loiibtleiw.  are  very  uravc  anil  im|<ortant  CKnimand- 
menla:  but  there  are  other*  of  a  trifliuR  and  ordinary  character.  Rille  not  the 
bird'*  n««t  under  thy  ro.>f :  reject  not  the  Rupplication  of  animal*  which  fleo  a*  it 
were  •ometirae*  for  protection :  ab«tain  tiom  any  harm  that  may  be  eren  les»  than 
tbaae.  You  may  Kay  that  theae  are  matter*  of  no  importance  ;  hut  at  all  event* 
the  Uw  which  Koverii*  them  i*  impi<rtant,  and  i«  the  oiiuim>  of  very  careful 
obevrvanee;  the  warninK*  also  are  important,  and  the  'inprecation*  of  utter 
deatruetion,  and  God'*  oveniRht  of  luch  raatterx,  and  hi*  preaence  a*  an  avenser 
in  every  pbw:e. 

Some  aapecta  of  thin  problem — eapecially  with  regnni  to  the  lawful- 
nes'  and  oven  obligation  to  ;<acriljce  some  precept  ir  the  interests  of 
fultilling  others— will  be  discussed  later  in  the  Note  on  the  Sabbath. 
Here  it  must  be  enough  to  point  out  the  continuity  of  the  theory,  that 
while  the  pnvepts  could  be  divided  lietween  'light'  and  'heavy,' 
obedience  to  all  was  equally  binding.  While,  howt-vor,  Philo  bases 
this  general  obligation  on  the  punishment  for  disolMnlience,  the 
PharisHic  tradition  rested  on  the  reward  for  obetlience,  and  placed 
that  rewsrd  in  the  life  after  this  (much  as  in  Matthew  v.  ig).  When 
we  reach  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century,  we  find  R.  Jehiida 
RanaNi  definitely  teaching:  "lie  htH>dful  of  a  light  precept  as  of  a 
grave  one.  for  thou  knowest  not  the  grant  of  reward  for  each  prei-ept " 
(Aboth,  ii.  i).  But  the  very  terms  of  the  caution  that  one  command- 
ment i.s  light  {rhp)  while  another  is  heavy  (mion),  admit  the  differentia- 
tion. Rabbi  Jehuda,  it  will  be  noted,  asserts  thst  all  the  commandments 
mtiat  be  equally  observed,  because  the  rc^-.rd  for  r.  ■^h  is  unknown. 
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This  last  clause  is  to  be  explained  by  the  parable  which  is  to  be  found 
in  Debarim  Rabba,  ch.  vi.  and  in  parallel  Midrashim  (on  the  text, 
Deut.  xxii.  7). 

A  King  hired  some  Isbonrers  and  sent  them  into  his  Pardee  (Rarden,  estate). 
At  eye,  he  inquired  as  to  the  wori  of  each.  He  summoned  one.  "  Under  which 
tree  di.Ut  thou  labour  7  "-"  Under  this."-"  It  is  a  pepper  plant,  the  wage  is  a  gold 
piece."  He  summoned  another.  "  Under  which  tree  did»t  ►.'  ou  labourT  "— "  Under 
this."— "It  is  a  white-flowered  tree  (almond),  the  wage  is  half  a  gold  piece."  He 
summoned  a  third.  "Under  which  tree  didst  thou  labour?"—" Under  this."— 
"  It  is  an  olive  tree,  the  wage  is  two  hundred  aueim."  They  saiti :  "  Sbouldst 
thou  not  have  informed  us  which  tree  would  earn  the  fe.eutest  reward,  that  we 
might  work  under  it?"  The  King  answered  :  "Had  I  so  informed  you,  how  would 
my  whole  Pardes  have  been  worked?"  Thus  the  Holy  One  did  not  reveal  the 
reward  except  of  two  commaadraents,  one  the  weightiest  of  tlie  weighty— honour 
of  parents  (Exod.  xi.  11),  the  other  the  lightest  of  the  light— letting  the  mother- 
bird  go  (Deut.  xxii.  7)  [note  the  parallel  here  with  Philo],  in  both  of  which  is 
assigned  the  reward,  length  of  days. 

Underlying  the  parable  (as  indeed  is  to  some  extent  implied  by  the 
form  of  the  Parable  in  the  Tanhuma)  must  have  been  a  more  primitive 
one  in  which  all  the  labourers  receive  the  same  reward  (cf.  Matt.  xx. 
10),  in  accordance  with  the  famous  saying  (end  of  T.B.  Menahoth), 
that  not  the  amount  of  service  but  its  motive  is  the  decisive  quality. 
So,  too,  with  regard  to  the  very  two  precepts  alluded  to  in  the  Parable, 
we  have  the  view  of  R.  Jacob  (middle  of  the  second  century)  as  given 
in  the  Talmud  (Qiddushin,  39  b). 

B.  Jacob  held  that  tbe  reward  for  the  performance  of  the  precepts  is  not  in 
this  world.  For  he  taught :  Whenever,  side  by  side  with  a  Precept  written  in  the 
Torab,  the  reward  is  stated,  the  future  life  (resurrection)  is  concerned.  Of  the 
honour  to  father  and  mother  it  is  written  (De  it.  v.  16)  "that  thy  days  may  be 
prolonged  and  that  it  may  be  well  with  thee."  C  .  the  letting  go  of  the  mother- 
bird  it  is  written  'that  it  may  be  well  with  thee,  and  that  thou  mayest  prolong 
thy  days  "  (Deut.  xxii.  7).  Behold,  a  father  bade  his  son.  Ascend  the  tower  [birah) 
and  bring  me  some  young  birds.  The  son  ascended,  let  the  mother  go,  and  took 
the  young.  In  the  act  of  descending,  he  fell  and  died.  How  was  it  well  with 
hun,  and  where  his  length  of  days  f  Bnt  the  meaning  is,  that  it  may  be  weU  with 
thee  in  the  world  which  is  all  good,  and  that  *hy  days  may  be  prolonged  in  a  world 
whose  duration  is  eternal. 

Gradation  of  precepts  was,  nevertheless,  admitted.  Certain  of 
them  were  described  as  Msential,  corpora  legxa  (mm  'BU,  Aboth  end 
of  ch.  iii.,  Hagigah  i.  8,  see  Dictionaries,  s.v.  tj^j),  others  as  less  essen- 
tial. This  difference  perhaps  concerned  rather  the  question  as  to  the 
ease  or  difficulty  of  arriving  at  the  Scriptural  basis.  Certain  of  these 
essentials  related  to  the  ritual  laws  committed  to  the  (Aaronite  t)  Am- 
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haares  (T.B.  Sabbath,  32).  Other  views  of  gradation  concerned  the 
moral  laws:  thus  in  one  famous  enumeration  (i)  the  most  important 
rewardable  performances  were  honouring  parents,  the  exercise  of  loving- 
kindnesc,  effecting  reconciliation  between  man  and  his  fellow,  and  the 
ati  :?"  of  the  Torah;  and  (2)  the  most  serious  punishable  offences  were 
idv,;^,'  ry.  iuc^st,  bloodshedding,  and  slander ;  for  the  former  there  was 
reward,  for  '!■  latter  punishr^ent,  in  this  world  and  in  the  next 
['.hnt/t  (h  R.  iathan,  1.  ch.  xl.,  ed.  Schechter,  p.  120).  Again,  the 
8c>vin  ''  Noacuide  "  precepts  were  regarded  as  the  fundamental  demands 
of  ethics  (oa  these  see  Jewish  Encyclopedia,  vol.  vii.  p.  648).  Further, 
the  obligation  of  the  priest  to  disregard  the  laws  of  ritual  purity  when 
engaging  in  the  burial  of  the  dead  for  whose  obsequies  no  one  else  was 
available  (niVO  nO,  on  which  see  J.  Mann,  loc.  cit.);  the  discussions 
as  to  the  relative  worth  of  studying  the  Torah  and  of  performing 
the  commandments ;  the  evaluation  of  the  import  of  fear  of  ain  and 
toisdom ;  the  supersession  of  the  honour  of  parents  by  the  higher  law 
of  reverencing  GU)d  when  the  parents  urged  actions  opposed  to  that 
reverence;  the  metaphorical  contrast  of  root  and  branch,  meet  us 
throughout  the  first  and  second  centuries  (cf.  several  citations  in 
Mishnah  Aboth,  and  Sifra  on  Leviticus  xix.).  This  range  of  ideas 
reaches  its  culmination  in  the  decision  made  by  the  famous  assembly 
at  Lydda  after  the  Hadrianic  persecutions  of  135.  What  were  the 
limits  of  conformity  to  the  Roman  demands  1  Rather  than  commit 
idolatry,  murder,  or  incest  a  Jew  must  die !  (T.B.  Sanheidrin,  74  a). 

We  may  suppose,  however,  that  just  as  there  were  scruples  in  later 
age8(Hagigah  11  b),  so  not  everyone  in  the  age  of  Jesus  was  willing  to 
admit  these  gradations.  As  Oiidemann  writes :  "  If  it  be  asked  how 
it  came  about  that  a  Scribe  should  need  to  ask  the  question  of  Jesus, 
it  may  be  rejoined  that  the  endeavour  to  bring  Judaism  within  one  or 
a  few  formulas  would  certainly  not  have  been  agreeable  to  the 
supporters  of  the  Zealot  party.  They  might  perceive  in  such  an 
ende-'.vour  a  connivance  towards  what  we  should  nowadays  term  the 
liberal  position,  and  it  is  undeniable  that  every  generalisation  easily 
rend-^rs  the  particulars  volatile.  The  ignorant,  the  Am-haares,  might, 
if  he  he^rd  speak  of  a  few  fundamental  rules,  readily  persuade  himself 
that  these  alone — as  Hillel  and  similarly  after  him  Jesus  expressed 
themselves — comprised  the  '  whole  Law ' ;  while  the  demand  of  Hillel 
to  regard  'the  rest'  as  'commentary'  and  to  'learn  it'  would  be 
altogether  ignored."  The  questioner  of  Jesus  desired  an  opinion  as  to 
whether  Jesus  did  or  did  not  share  this  fear  of  reducing  the  Law  to 
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fundMnenUl  rules.     At  the  Mune  time,  Jeaus  may  well   have   been 
attaching  himiielf  to  Hillel's  example,  while  at  the  same  time  implying 
a  moral  discrimination  between  law  and  law.     Yet  this  last  point  is 
not  certain.     In  the  Palestinian  Talmud  (Berachoth  i.  8  (5]),  R.  Levi, 
a  pupil  of  Aqiba,  cites  the  Shema  (Deut  vi.  4  aeq.)  as  fundamental 
because  the  Decalogue  ia  included  within  it  (niSl/-  nnain  mffW  »3BO 
Ona;  on  the  connection  between  the  Shema  and  the  Decalogue  see 
Taylor,  Sajfingt  of  the  Jncith  Father*,  Excursus  iv.).     It  is  noticeable 
(cf.  Oademann,  op.  cU.  p.  32)  that  in  Mark  (xii.  39)  the  answer  of 
Jesus  liegins  with  the  Shema,   Deut.   vi.   4  (^kx^  por),  though  in 
Matthew  the  v  -se  is  wrongly  omitted.     It  does  not  seem  that  in  any 
extant  Rabbini    text,  outside  the  Teataiwmtt  of  the  Twnlve  Patriarche, 
the  Shema  and  the  love  of  one's  neighbour  are  associated,  though  there 
is  mention  of  a  passage  in  which  this  combination  was  effected  by  Ben 
Zoum  and  Ben  Nanas  with  the  strange  addition  that  greater  than  any 
of  these  texts  was  Numb,  xxviii.  4,  possibly  because  of  the  atoning 
function  of  the  daily  sacrifices,  or  because  of  the  association  of  God, 
Exixl.  XXV.  9  etc.,  with  the  Sanctuary,  the  divine  dwelling  place  on 
earth  (Introd.   to  the  Eh  Jacob;   see  Gudemann,  loc.   cit.,  Theodor, 
(r'rtuMM  Rabba,  p.  237).     In  the  Nash  Papyrua  the  Deoalogue  is  followed 
by  the  Shema;   the  two  passages   indeed   stand  close   together  (the 
Decalogue  in  Deut.  v.  6—18,  the  Shema  in  vi.  4—9).     The  Didache 
(ch.  i.)  .issociates  the  combination  as  found  in  the  Synoptics  also  with 
the  nej;  itive  form  of  the  Golden  Uule :  "  There  are  two  ways,  one  of 
life  and  one  of  death,  and  there  is  much  difference  between  the  two 
ways.     Now  the  way  of  life  is  this :  First,  thou  shalt  love  God  that 
made  thee;  secondly  thy  neighbour  as  thyself ;  and  all  things  whatsoever 
thou  wouldest  should  not  happen  to  thee,  neither  do  thou  to  another." 
The  Decalc^ue  follows.     The  Jewish  provenance  of   this  passage  is 
indispuUble.     Taylor  (Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostlt-$)  suggests  that 
the  negative  rule  grew  out  of  the  Decilogue,  with  its  many  do  note. 
What  is  the  general  principle  of  the  things  not  to  do  to  one's  neighbour? 
Answer  :  "  What^to-thyself  is-hateful "  (the  »3D  T^JH  of  Hillel).     Hence 
its  d«icription  by  Hillel  as  the  sum  total  of  the  Law.     One  further 
point  only  calls  for  remark  here.     It  is  quite  natural  that  simplifica- 
tions  or  systematisatious  of   the   Law    would   be  most  required  for 
proselytising  propaganda.     It  would  be  necessary  to  present  Judaism 
in  as  concise  a  form  as  possible  for  such  purposes.     Hence  it  is  not 
surprising  on  the  one  hand  that  it  is  to  a  would-be  proselyte  that 
Hillel's  summary  as  well  as  a  similar  citation  of  the  principle  by  Aqiba 
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(Aboth  de  B.  yatAan,  ed.  Schechter,  p.  53)  is  addressed  and  on  the 
other  that  we  6nd  it  in  the  Didache  and  in  connection  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  two  ways.  Nor  is  it  without  significance  that  Philo's  citation 
of  the  negative  rule  occurs  in  a  passage  in  which  he  is  selecting  just 
those  elements  of  the  Jewish  Law  which  were  worthy  of  coumendatiou 
and  acceptance  by  the  Greek  world.  (C'.  011  these  and  several  other 
matters  tlie  interesting  work  of  G.  Klein,  Der  Aeltente  Christlic/ut 
KcUechUmut  und  dif-  JUdische  Propaganda- LiteroUur,  Berlin,  1909,  p.  85, 
and  K.  Kohler  in  Judaiea,  Berlin,  191 2,  pp.  469  seq.  The  latter 
points  to  the  old  Jewish  Didaskalia,  in  his  view  enshrining  the  ethics 
of  the  Essenes.) 


III.    JOHN  THE   BAPTIST. 


The  Rabbinic  literature  contains  no  reference  to  John  the  Baptist. 
There  is,  however,  an  interesting  passage  on  the  subject  in  Jnsephus 
{Antiquities,  xviii.,  v.  §  2).  Sjme  doubt  has  been  thrown  on  the 
authenticity  of  this  passage,  but  the  suspicion  has  no  firm  basis. 

Josephus  gives  a  favourable  account  of  John  and  his  work.  This 
is  A  priori  what  we  should  expect,  for  John  has  decidedly  Easenic 
leanings  and  the  Essenes  were  favourites  with  the  Jewish  historian. 
John,  says  Josephus,  was  "a  good  man  who  exhorted  the  Jews  to 
exercise  virtue  (open/),  both  as  to  justice  {8^Kcuo<nivr^)  towards  one 
another  and  piety  (cwt^.m)  towards  God,  and  to  come  to  baptism 
(^ojrriir^a!  vwUvai).  For  baptism  (njy  pdvruriv)  would  be  acceptable 
to  God  thus  (oJtw),  if  they  used  it,  not  for  the  pardon  of  certain  sins, 
but  for  the  purification  of  the  body,  provided  that  the  soul  had  been 
thoroughly  purified  beforehand  by  righteousness"  {^^  hX  nvCv  i,iap- 
Tci&uv  irapain^,,  x^^^uv,  dXX  ,>*  dyvtiq.  toC  tni^To<i,  arc  81;  Kal  t^S 
i^^X^i  8u(aio<nvr)  irpo«(CK€icatfap/»«'»T/s).  People,  continues  Josephus, 
flocked  to  him  in  crowds,  were  stirred  by  his  addresses,  and  seemed 
willing  to  follow  him  in  all  things.  Herod  Antipas,  fearing  a  popular 
rising,  seized  John,  sent  him  in  chains  to  Machaerus,  and  had  him  put 
to  death  there.  When  Herod's  army  suflfered  a  reverse,  the  people 
attributed  the  king's  misfortune  to  God's  displeasure  at  the  ill- 
treatment  of  John. 

Both  the  recent  editors  of  Josephus  (Niese  and  Naber)  admit  this 
passage  without  question.  There  is  a  natural  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  cautious  scholars  to  pronounce  unreservedly  in  ite  favour,  mainly 
because  of  the  fact  that  elsewhere  the  text  of  Josephus  has  been 
tampered  with  in  a  similar  context.  Thus  Schiirer  (i».  438),  after 
presenting  a  forcible  though  incomplete  argument  in  favour  of  the 
passage,  adds:  "Since,  however,  Josephus  in  other  places  was  certainly 
•ubjected  to  interpolation  by  a  Christian  hand,  one  must  not  here 
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place  too  absolute  a  reliance  on  the  authenticity  of  the  text"  On  the 
Jewish  side,  though  hin  leanings  are  in  favour  of  the  authenticity, 
S.  Krauss  {Das  Leben  Jem  naeh  jUduchen  Qttellen,  Berlin,  1902, 
p.  357)  remarlcH :  '<The  question  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  John- 
passage  has  not  yet  been  decisively  settled;  the  passage  is  anyhow 
open  to  suspicion."  But,  on  the  whole,  the  authenticity  of  the 
reference  is  accepted  by  scholars,  Jewish  and  Christian.  Thus  to  cite 
only  two  instances,  H.  St  J.  Thackeray  (Dictionary  of  tlie  Bible,  Extra 
Volume,  p.  471)  passes  judgment  in  these  words :  "There  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  accepted  as  genuine";  and  K.  Kohler  {Jewish 
Encyclopedia  vii.  p.  218)  does  not  even  mention  the  controversy,  but 
uses  the  passage  without  any  question.  The  passage  in  Josephus 
referring  to  John  the  Baptist  rests,  of  course,  on  a  diiferent  footing  to 
the  "testimony  to  Christ"  (Josephus,  Antiq.  xviii.  iii.  §  3).  The 
authenticity  of  the  latter  has  been  recently  maintained  with  much 
plausibility  by  Profs.  P.  C.  Burkitt  {Theologiach  Tijdschrift,  1913, 
xlvii.  pp.  135-144),  A.  Harnack  {Internationale  Monatsschriji,  June, 
1913,  pp.  1038-1067),  and  W.  E.  Barnes  (Companion  to  Biblical 
Studies,  191 6,  p.  34).  But  it  remains  very  difficult  to  accept  Josephus' 
"testimony  to  Christ"  as  genuine,  at  all  events  as  it  stands;  the 
reference  to  John  the  Baptist  may  well  be  so. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  Christian  interpolator  must  have  brought 
that  passage  into  closer  accord  with  the  Gospels.  I  do  not  refer  merely 
to  such  differences  as  the  motive  assigned  for  putting  John  to  death. 
Josephus  assigns  fear  of  political  unrest;  the  Gospels,  the  personal 
animosity  of  Herodias.  But,  as  Schiirer  is  careful  to  point  out,  these 
motives  are  not  absolutely  incompatible.  Much  more  significant  is 
the  silence  of  Josephus  as  to  any  connection  between  John  and  Jesus. 
This,  of  itself,  is  almost  enough  to  authenticate  the  passage.  Gerlach 
has  called  attention  to  this  fact  in  his  book  Die  Weisaagungen  des 
Alien  Testaments  in  den  Schri/ten  des  Flavins  Josephus  (Berlin,  1863, 
p.  113)  and  Origen  had  long  ago  done  the  same  thing.  Origen 
(c.  Celsum  l.  xlviii.)  says:  "The  Jews  do  not  associate  John  with 
Jesus."  Gerlach  misuses  this  statement,  for  Origen  is  not  making  an 
independent  assertion,  but  (as  the  context  shows,  cf.  op.  cit.  xlvii.)  is 
basing  his  generalisation  on  the  passage  in  Josephus.  Origen,  by  the 
way,  who  cites  this  passage,  has  no  knowledge  of  the  supposed 
"testimony  to  Christ"  (see,  however,  Burkitt,  as  already  cited); 
the  two  passages  stand,  as  said  above,  on  quite  different  footings. 
That  Jews  other  than  Josephus  may  have  taken  a  favourable  view 
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of  John's  work  is  indionted  alfw  by  several  piuflaftea  in  the  CkwpeU. 
Luke,  it  ia  true,  aanertii  (vii.  30)  that  the  Phariseea  and  the  lawjera 
(scribwi)  n^jei'tod  John,  and  n^fuaed  to  accept  hin  baptiam.  But 
thia  ia  in  oppuaition  tu  the  atatenumt  of  Matthew  (iii.  7):  "[John] 
aaw  many  of  the  Phariaeea  and  Haddui-eea  coming  to  hia  liaptiam," 
and  Mark  (i.  5)  impliea  no  Jewiwh  uppoHition  to  liia  call  to  baptiam. 
Moreover,  all  three  Synoptics  (Mark  ii.  18;  Matthew  ix.  14;  Luke 
V.  is)  repreaeiit  the  diacipliw  of  John  as  associated  with  the 
Pharisees  in  fasting.  Thus  Just  as  Joaephua  aaaures  iia  that  the 
Pharisees  were  not  opponents  of  the  Essenea  (as  they  wore  of  the 
Hadducees)  so  there  was  no  violent  division  between  John  and  the 
PhariHees;  the  assumption  that  the  Jews  rejected  John  belongs  to 
the  later  conception  (whether  originating  with  John  himself  or  not) 
that  John  was  the  forerunner  of  Jesus.  That  John's  own  disciples 
did  not  accept  this  conception  is  thus  aaserted  by  Prof.  Adeney 
{T/u<  Centurv  Sihf^;  St  Luke,  p.  185):  "ITieHB  [the  disciples  of  John] 
then  hold  together  and  keep  up  their  customs  after  their  master  has 
been  removixl  from  them,  and  in  spite  of  the  appearance  of  the  new 
Prophet,  thus  declining  to  follow  John's  own  teaching  in  pointing  on 
to  Christ  We  meet  such  later  at  Epheaua  (see  Acts  xviii.  25,  xix.  3)." 
Cf.  also  the  remarks  of  Prof.  Lake,  I'he  Earliest  EpistUa  of  St  Pond, 
191 1,  pp.  108,  etc. 

Still  more  important  is  another  point  to  which  Gerlach  called 
attention,  and  to  which  Naber  has  more  recently  again  referred. 
There  is  a  real  difference  between  the  nature  of  John's  baptiam  as 
described  by  Josephus  and  the  Gospels.  Mark  (i.  4)  introduoea  John 
as  proclaiming  a  "  baptism  of  repentance  for  remission  of  aina"  (/3a«Tur/ui 
/iciavouif  €is  oM^crtv  a/iapriuv).  But  in  Joaephus  thia  significance  of  bap- 
tiam is  specitically  dissociated  from  John.  Not  only  is  thia  deliberate, 
it  is  clearly  controversial.  As  Naber  argues  {Mnemosyne  xili.  281),  it 
is  scarcely  credible  that  Josephiis  was  ignorant  of  the  Christian  baptiam 
which  «Mu  "for  the  remission  of  sins."  Naber  suggests,  then,  that  in 
the  passage  in  which  Josephus  refers  to  Jesus,  the  historian  cited  the 
Christian  baptism  with  expressions  of  disapproval,  and  as  this  was 
displeasing  to  Christian  readers,  the  passage  was  altered.  On  the 
other  hand  the  John  passage  was  left  standing,  and  the  controversial 
/u;  rri  Tn-wf  o/iaprd&av  ira,  atn^irci  ^pmfiiviiw  remained.  If  this  be  so, 
it  may  well  be  that  Joaephus  really  has  preserved  for  ua  the  exact 
nature  of  John's  liaptisiii.  But  before  saying  a  word  on  that,  it  is 
necefisary  to  turn  to  a  question  uf  language. 
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In  his  fint  editiona  Onieu  aoeepted  Joaepbua'  aoooant  of  John 
M  Mthentic.  Bat  in  hi*  Uter  editiona  of  the  OeaehiehU  der  Judm 
he  atrongly  oontenda  that  the  pMa»ge  ia  apurioua.  He  ui^gea  that 
Joaephua  would  not  have  deaoribed  John  m  the  "Baptiat"  (roC  iwi- 
twXow^ivov  /Saimirrov)  without  further  explanation.  Uraeta  doe*  not 
aee  that  it  ia  pomible  to  regard  theae  three  words  aa  an  interpolation 
in  a  passage  otherwise  authentic.  But  it  is  nob  neceaaary  to  make 
thia  aupposition.  For  it  ia  quite  ii.  Joeephos'  manner  to  uae  deaigna- 
tiona  for  which  he  oflfers  no  explanation  (of.  e.g.  the  term  "Easene"). 
And  the  meaning  of  "  Baptist"  ia  fully  explained  in  the  following 
sentence,  Joaephus  using  the  nouns  jSairrurtt  and  fiaTrruritdv  to  deacribe 
John's  activity.  The  terminology  of  Joaephus,  I  would  urge,  makes 
it  quite  unlikely  that  the  passage  is  an  interpolation.  For,  it  will  be 
noted  (a)  Josephus  does  not  use  jSavTur/ia  which  ia  the  uaual  N.T. 
form;  (6)  he  doea  use  the  form  fiawrurit  which  is  unknown  to  the  N.T.; 
(c)  he  uses  fiatrrur/jLut  in  a  way  quite  unlike  the  use  of  the  woH  when 
it  does  occur  in  Mark  (vii.  4)  or  even  in  Hebrews  (ix.  10).  It  is  in 
fact  Josephus  alone  who  applies  the  word  /SairruT/tot  to  John's  baptism. 
Except  then  that  Josephus  used  the  epithet  /3arr«m}«  (which  may  be 
interpolated)  his  terminology  is  quite  independent  of  N.T.  usage.  It 
is  true  thut  Josephus  uses  the  common  LXX.  word  Xovw  when 
describing  the  lustrations  of  the  Essenea,  but  the  verb  /3airTt{«i  waa 
quite  familiar  to  Jewiah  writers.  It  is  rare  in  LXX.  but  is  curiously 
enough  found  precisely  where  bathing  in  the  Jordan  is  referred  to,  in 
the  significant  passage  a  Kings  ▼.14:  "Then  went  he  down  and 
di|)ped  himself  {tpairruraro)  seven  times  in  Jordan'."  Significant,  too 
is  the  fact  that  Aquila,  who  translated  under  Aqiba'a  influence,  uses 
/SawTtCw  where  the  LXX.  uses  /9airr<u  (Job  ix.  31  ^  Psalm  Iviii.  3).  In 
the  latter  place  the  vei  h  is  also  used  by  Symmachus,  who  further 
introduces  it  into  Jer.  ^xxxviii.  2 a).  To  Josephus  himself  the  verb 
waa  ao  familiar  that  he  even  makes  a  metaphorical  use  of  it  In 
describing  the  masses  of  people  "flocking  into  the  city"  he  aaya 
tpdirrurav  Ttjv  voKw. 

Another  point  on  which  a  few  words  are  necessary  is  John's  relation 

>  Cheyne,  Encyel  Bibliea  coL  ^499,  reprMcnts  John  the  Baptist  "who  waa  no 
formalist"  as  using  the  JorcUn  in  8pite  of  the  Kabbinio  opinion  that  "the  waters  of 
the  Jordan  were  not  pure  enough  for  ssered  uses."  But  the  Jordan  water  was  only 
held  insafficiently  clean  for  one  speoifio  purpose :  the  ceremony  of  the  Bed  Heifer 
(Parah  viii.  9).  No  Babbi  ever  dreamed  of  pronoanoing  die  Jordan  nnflt  for  the 
lite  of  baptism. 
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to  the  Kmmom.     Th»t  JuMphuN  inmni  U>  idmttify  him  with  th*t  wmi 
is  clfT.     For  the  very  word*  he  umm  of  John  «re  the  termt  of  entry 
to  the  KMenio  confraternity.     In  Wnni  ii.  viii.  {  7  Joiwphua  reportii : 
••If  he  Uien  appe»ra  to  be  worthy,  they  thou  [i«fu»r  lon^  prolMtionj 
Admit  him  int<i  their  aooiety.      And  hefon«  he     .  »llowmj   to  touch 
their  oommon  food,  he  w  obli){i<(l  to  Uke  tntmendouH  oAthn,  in  the  flmt 
pl»oe  thi»t  he  will  exnrciae  piety  towKnlN  IJod,  Ami  next  th»t  he  will 
oboerve  justice  townrda  men  "  {wfrnvov  fiiv  tixrtfi^uv  to  tf.......  Itrttra  rk 

w»w  a>f0itmwitv%  &Vaia  Sta^vXa^ftf).  'Vhn  other  teriuM  naed  of  John  by 
Joeephua  (t^rrt;,  iyvtia)  are  alao  uaed  by  him  of  the  Knaenea.  The 
l^oapela  attribute  to  John  Kaaenic  oharaoUiriatica.  The  account  of 
John  in  Mark  i.  ia  more  than  merely  illuatrated  by  what  JoMphua 
aaya  in  his  Life  §  ii. :  "  When  I  was  informed  that  a  cerUiii  Bannoa 
lived  in  the  desert,  who  uaed  no  other  clothing  than  grew  on  trees,  and 
had  no  other  food  than  what  grew  of  its  own  accord,  and  bathed 
himself  in  cold  water  frequently,  l»th  by  day  and  by  night,  in  order 
to  preserve  purity  (»pA«  ayi^iaf),  I  became  a  follower  of  hia."  John'a 
aacetici.Hm  ia  not  identical  with  thia,  but  it  belonga  to  the  aame  order. 
It  ia  quite  untenable  to  attempt,  aa  many  are  now  tending  to  do, 
to  dissociate  John  altogether  from  Eaaenism.  Gruetz  aeems  right  in 
holding  that  John  made  a  wider  appeal  than  the  Kaaenea  did  by  re- 
laxing some  of  the  Essenian  stringency  :  their  communism,  their 
residence  in  separate  colonies,  their  rigid  asceticism.  John,  like  another 
Elijah,  Ukes  up  the  prophetic  rdla  He  calls  to  the  Jews  to  repent, 
in  expectation  of  the  Messianic  judgment  perhaps.  Phariaaic  eschato- 
logy,  in  one  of  its  tendencies,  which  rising  in  the  first  century  became 
dominant  in  the  third,  connects  the  Messianic  age  with  repentance. 
There  is,  however,  this  ditferenoe.  The  formula  of  John  (or  Jesus) 
was :  Repent  /or  the  Kingdom  ia  at  hand.  The  Pharisaic  formula 
was :  Repent  ancf  the  Kingdom  is  at  hand.  Pharisaic  eschatology  did 
not,  however,  ally  thia  formula  to  the  baptismal  rite.  John  associates 
his  prophetic  call  with  baptism,  partly  no  doubt  in  relation  to  the  meta- 
phorical use  of  the  rite  in  many  parts  of  the  O.T.,  but  partly  also 
in  direct  relation  to  the  Essenic  practices.  He  treate  baptism  as  a 
bodily  purfication  corresponding  to  an  inward  change,  not  as  a  means 
of  remitting  sins.  Cheyne,  who  tokea  a  different  view  as  to  the 
E^aenic  connection  of  John,  expresses  the  truth,  I  think,  when  he 
writes  as  follows  (Encyclopaedia  Biblica,  col.  2499):  "He  led  them 
[his  followern]  to  the  Jordan,  there  to  give  them  as  representatives  of 
a  regenerate  pec^le  the  final  purification  which  attested  the  reality  of 
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th«ir  inward  oh»ngP."  Then  he  add*  in  »  nolo :  "  No  other  oxokmih 
■eeina  rauonahle ;  JumphuH,  am  wo  hnvc  iH>en.  H»nctionN  it.  The  tru« 
baptiam  in  apiritual  (P8»lni  li.  7  [g]).  Hut  it  hchIh  an  cutwarrl  Mynihol, 
and  Johanan  [John],  nnneniWing  VM>kw\  xxxvi.  25,  and  h»ving 
prophetic  authority,  called  th««e  who  would  know  theniHelvi.ii  Ui  Ik, 
purified  to  baptism.  It  iH  no  <iouht  true  that  baptixni  was  regularly 
required  of  Oentilo  proselyte*,  hut  Jolmnan'H  liaptisni  had  no  con- 
nection with  ceremonial  undeannew.."  It  in  intenrnting  to  nolo  the 
use  made  in  PhanHaic  circles  of  thiM  same  text  in  E««kiel.  "Said 
R.  Aqiba  [end  of  first  and  l»eginning  of  necond  century  a.d]  :  Happy 
are  ye,  O  Israel!  Before  whom  do  you  cleanse  yourselves t  Who 
cleanseth  yout  Your  Father  who  is  in  Heaven!  As  it  is  written, 
And  I  will  sprinkle  clean  water  ujwn  you  and  ye  shall  be  clean." 

On  the  question  of  Baptism  in  general  see  next  Note.  On  John's 
references  to  the  Pharisees  see  not."  on  Phariset^s.  John  we  are  told 
in  a  diflScult  passage  (Matt.  xi.  i.,;  Luke  xvi.  16)  was  the  end  of  the 
Law  and  the  Prophets.  He  cerUinly  was  faithful  to  the  Law  and  a 
worthy  upholder  of  the  olden  Prophetic  spirit.  But  except  in  the 
sense  that,  in  the  Christian  view,  he  was  the  last  to  pmphesy  the 
Kingdom  in  the  spirit  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  John  was  the  end 
of  neithei  When  John  died  the  '  Iaw  '  was  only  in  the  first  stages 
of  its  Rabbinical  development  And  from  that  day  to  this  there  have 
never  been  lacking  in  the  Jewish  fold  men  who,  in  accord  with  the 
Prophetic  spirit,  have  made  a  direct  appeal  to  the  heart*  of  their 
brethren  on  behalf  of  repentance  and  inward  virtue. 
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Uiinei'««uiiry  doubt  hwi  Imhui  thniwn  on  tli<*  pnw»lnncr  of  li»ptiMii 
M  Ml  iiiitMtory  riu<  in  th«  nx*<>ptiun  of  proM«lytMi  during  Ti<nipl«  timM. 
Schurpr,  wiii)i>  (>x«){){f«rattng  tho  nunitwr  of  ahlutionn  pnwcriliMl  by 
Pharituiio  JudMnni,  rightly  inaitit*  (ill*,  iji)  that  both  i  jtriori,  and 
fnmi  tl)«  iuiplioationa  of  the  MiHhn*h  (/'<MaA*»t,  viii.  8),  pruaelyteN 
luuat  Iwvp  lMH>n  haptiMxl  in  the  tinit*  of  Jmus.  The  heathen  wu  in 
»  at«t4^  of  uncli>»nntwi  and  must,  at  Uvuit  aM  euiphatically  aH  tho  Jew 
in  a  similar  iiUt«\  have  uudt<rgone  the  ritual  of  bathing.  Only  in  a 
state  of  ritual  cleanneaa  could  the  new-i^omer  lie  received  "  under  the 
Wings  of  the  Divine  Pretienoe  " — a  common  Kabbinio  pliraae  for  prow- 
lytism  (e.g.  T.R.  Ytbanuitk,  46  b)  directly  derived  from  the  boautifnl 
terms  of  Boai'  greeting  to  Ruth,  the  id(«l  type  of  all  sincere  pnMeljrtei : 
"The  Lord  recompense  thy  work,  and  a  full  reward  be  given  thee  id 
the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  under  whose  wiuga  thou  ar*  come  to  trust." 
$0,  t<xt.  Jf sus,  after  his  baptism,  see«  the  spirit  of  God  descending  as  a 
dove.  The  srmltoiisra  of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  a  dove  is  a  notion  found 
in  Rabbinic  books  (see  Mow  note  on  "tile  Dove  and  the  Voice"). 
But  I  think  it  is  more  fully  explained  when  it  is  brought  into  con- 
nection with  the  tigure  that  the  proselyte  comes  under  the  Wings  of  the 
Divine  Presence.  Thus  the  fact  that,  in  the  Gospels,  baptism  precedes 
the  metaphorical  reference  to  the  bird,  strengthens  the  argument  in 
favour  of  the  early  prevalence  of  the  baptism  of  proselytes. 

Yet  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  evidence  so  far  adduced  prows 
the  case,  .^^churer  {loc.  eit.)  and  Edersheim  (II.  Appendix  xil.)  think 
thatthe  MLsbnah  (cited  above^  does  establish  the  point.  ButDrPlummer, 
while  conceding  that  "the  fact  is  not  really  doubtful,"  asserts  that 
"dire- 1  evidence  is  not  forthcoming"  (Hastings,  Dictionary  o/tlu  BibU, 
I.  239).  The  Mishnah  cited  (to  which  Eduyoth,  v.  2  is  parallel)  de- 
scribes a  difference  of  view  between  the  schools  of  Hillel  and  ShamraaL 
if  a  man  has  "  been  made  a  proselyte  "  on  the  fourteenth  of  Nisan  and 
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hM  Umb  bwB  b*pttiwd,  (munt  h*  wMt  mvtm  dmy  Motv  hn  in  ntKurdwl 
M  "olaMi "  or)  mmy  h«  iwt  thd  rMotwl  Umb  tlm  Mun«  evening  1  (Tb« 
amggmtioa  o(  B«>n)pl,  IftAttr  dt*  AlUir  tUt  Jud.  /VuM/ylfn  taif A,  p.  90, 
thai  tha  hftth  wm  not  •  praaitlytrlMtli  \»  f(n>uiHn««Mi.)  Thin  MiMhnikh 
cartainly  impliea  that  th«  bftptimn  of  proaoljrU^ii  ocourrmi  whil««  tho 
PmoImI  Umb  WAN  still  U>ing  tt(rnr«<d,  i.«*.  during  Tonipio  tiniM.  Hut 
the  parwage  doM  not  quit«  prov^  this,  for  it  ia  juat  pomible  that  the 
diaouaaioa  ia  mert*ly  acholiwitio.  On  turning,  however,  m  neither  HchUrsr 
nor  Ed«nih«im  liiw  done,  to  the  Jerua«letn  Tiilmud  iut<i  the  TimeftA, 
it  bec«>niea  cerUun  th»t  we  are  dealing  with  hiiitoricitl  fiu*t  Mtd  not 
with  dialectics.  (8ee  T.J.  PetaAim,  viii.  laat  linea ;  T(ia«<ft»,  PemtAim, 
viL  13,  ed.  ZuckemiMidel,  p.  167.)  "  lUbbi  KleiUMr  ben  Jacttb  iwya: 
Soldiera  were  GuakIh  of  the  (Utea  in  JerUHiU»>ni ;  they  wore  baptiaed 
and  at«  their  PMchal  lainba  in  the  uv«>ning."  Here  we  have  ati  actual 
record  of  the  converaion  of  Koiuan  Holciiem  to  JudaiHiii  on  the  day 
before  the  PMaaover  (an  altogether  probable  occiiaion  for  nuoh  a  atep), 
and  of  their  reception  by  meanN  of  Itaptiam.  This  Elear^ir  ben  Jacob 
Um  Elder  ia  one  of  the  moat  triiatworthy  reporteni  of  Tenipio  eventa 
and  ritea,  which  he  knew  from  pemonal  exiierienco.  (Of.  ikoher,  Dif 
AgodA  der  rantiMtten,  i'.  p.  63.)  "The  Mishnah  of  U.  Kleacar  ia  a 
small  ineaaure.  but  it  contains  tine  flour"  (T. B.  Yi-hinHoih,  49b)  wax 
the  traditional  eatimate  of  the  value  of  this  Kabbi's  tnwlitions.  Tht^ 
exact  date  of  this  incident  cannot  Ix)  tixod.  Uraets  places  it  in  the 
year  67  a.d.  If  that  be  so,  then  we  are  still  without  dinwt  ovidenco 
that  proeelytea  were  baptised  half  a  century  c>arlier.  Hut  the  prob- 
ability is  greatly  increased  by  this  historical  record. 

It  ia  noteworthy  that,  according  to  liacher's  ruading  of  this  account, 
baptism  without  previoUH  circumrision  si^nis  MUtticifMit  to  quHlify  the 
heathen  proselyte  to  eat  the  Fsochal  lamb  ThiH  in  directly  (ip(MiH«d 
to  the  Law  (Exodus  xii.  48).  Jjater  on  there  was  indetxi  found  an 
advocate  for  the  view  that  baptixm  was  sufliuient  (without  circum- 
oiiion)  to  constitute  a  proselyte  (T.B.  Yehamolh,  46  a).  Hut  it  aeems 
more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  R.  Eleazar  ben  Jacob  takes  it  for 
granted  that  the  Roman  soldiers  were  circumcised  bt>fore  baptism. 
In  the  corresponding  Mishnah,  and  in  the  whole  context  in  the 
Tosefta,  this  ia  certainly  presupposed.  The  predominant  Hud  almost 
universal  view  was  that  in  Temple  times  three  rites  accompanied  the 
reception  of  proselytes :  circumcision,  baptism,  and  sacrifice  (T.B. 
KerMoth,  81  a).  After  the  fall  of  the  Temple  the  first  two  of  these 
three  ritea  were  necessary  {ibid.  9  b).     In  the  case  of  women,  when 
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MMYtflctHi  nnihl  not  iiny  longftr  \m  bniUKht,  the  M>ln  initiaUiry  rit«  «m 
iMptimii.  It  nMy  In<  th«t  km  wimifii  Wfm  ttt  old,  mt  now,  tha  mom 
nuuifrouN  pniwIytM,  iMptinn)  oiinu»  to  Im  thought  l»y  outMidv  olNwrvern 
MM  tl)t>  only  rit4>  in  all  cumm.  ThuM  Arri^n,  in  thn  aooond  oentury, 
nniiiAN  iMptiRin  n»  tlu<  un«  aulHrinK  mtremony  which  completely  tunia 
M  h(>itthi>n  into  a  Jow  (Ouumrt.  KpicM.  ii.  9). 

Thi-  iMptiiin)  liy  John  n»iwml)lM  tho  ItnptiNm  of  prowlytflH  in  Mveral 
point*,  nnioiiK  othrnt  in  thi<  fact  that  iNtth  fornnt  of  Imptiiim  am 
luimtHuitfrfd,  not  performed  by  the  •uhjt>ct  hiniaelf.  At  alt  oventH, 
th«>  proM>lyt4*'H  Imth  need«><i  witnenNing. 

In  Mark  i.  q  th«>  repentant  an<  iMptizmi  viro  'luawov.  But  in 
Luke  iii.  7,  where  the  ordinary  text  (an«l  Westcott  and  Hort)  haM 
(iawTttrHijta,  iir'  oiVov,  the  \Vi«nt<rn  text  haa  ^awTKrBijvai  iviiwiw  abrmi 
(proliahly  aa  I'ruf.  Hurkitt  haa  auggeaUKl  to  me  -  'nionp).  In  the 
Phariaaic  haptiam  of  proaelyt^Mt,  at  all  eventa,  the  pnwnce  of  othera 
was  entirt'ly  due  to  the  neceaaity  of  witneaaing  ( Y«hiitnoth,  47  a). 
^^^lnletinM'a  a  oauaative  form,  aometimea  the  kal  form,  of  the  verb 
Uitntl  ia  umnl  in  the  Rabbinic  texta ;  but  in  the  caae  of  male  proao- 
lyte*  there  aeen  to  have  l)een  no  act  «)n  the  part  of  the  witneaaea. 
In  toe  caae  of  women,  the  witneaaea  (three  iiayaniin)  ttUtoA  outaide, 
and  other  women  "cauae*!  her  to  ait  down"  (i.e.  aupported  her)  in 
the  liath  up  to  her  neek.  The  male  proaelyte  atood,  with  the  water 
up  to  hia  waiat  (Ythanmlh,  46-48;  (if rim,  ch.  i.).  In  all  caaea,  the 
bathing  was  moat  probably  by  total  immeraion  (for  the  evidence  ao© 
the  writer'a  article  in  the  Journal  of  Thtolvffical  Studies,  XII.  609, 
with  the  intereating  contributions  by  the  Rev.  0.  F.  Rogers  in  the 
same  per-odical,  xii.  437,  xiii.  411).  Total  immersion  is  clearly  implied 
by  the  Za<lokit«  Fragment  (edited  by  Schechter,  19 10,  ch.  xii.).  If 
that  fragment  lie  a  genuine  document  of  the  aecond  century  B.C.,  ita 
evidence  for  the  total  immersion  of  the  prieata  is  of  great  weight. 
In  the  Talmud  the  bath  in  auch  a  caae  had  U)  be  at  least  of  the 
dimensions  i  »  i  y  3  cubits,  sufficient  for  total  immersion  (IDW  hx^ 
Cna  rhV),  Erulin,  46).  The  bathing  of  the  niddah  (menstrual  woman) 
was  by  toul  immersion,  and  we  have  the  definite  statement  of  a 
baraitha  {yebainotk,  47  b)  that  the  rules  for  the  bathing  of  proaelytea 
(male  and  female)  were  the  same  as  lor  the  nidflah.  In  only  one  caae 
of  baptism  did  the  bystander  paiticipate  actively.  On  entering  Jewish 
service,  a  heathen  slave  was  baptised.  If  he  claimed  that  such  baptism 
was  for  complete  proselytism  (nn»3  OB'S)  he  became  free.  But  in  oider 
to  make  it  clear  that  the  baptism  waa  not  for  thia  purpose,  the  owner 
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of  the  tUve  wm  rrquirml  t<i  Atm  hold  of  him  whilf>  in  the  w»U<r 
(0*0a  1Bpn^)i  ••  •  cUwr  inilication  that  tho  bftptiam  wnit  not  •  complrUv 
pitNwIjrtiun  (  Y<hanu>tK,  46  a).  ( )hvioiisly  in  cimtm  of  pnxiply t<«M  tho 
bftptiain  would  U'  the  p««rfivtly  friHt,  unfi«tt4>n<ii  and  unaid«<«i  act  of 
the  proaelyto  hiuiaelf. 

Hut  there  in,  it  in  oft4<n  H«id,  thin  difference  between  Johannine 
and  Phariiutic  i>a|itiKiii :  the  ftiriiier  wah  h  moral,  the  latt<<r  n  phyaical 
purification.  JowphuM,  it  liaH  lN>en  Nhown,  hardly  re|{anli>d  thin  con 
traat  hh  emiential.  Nor,  in  the  ram*  of  the  provelyte-hath,  can  it  be 
doubted  that  the  two  ideaM  are  welded  toKcther.  In  the  older  Rab- 
binical literature  we  do  not,  it  is  true,  find  any  Hpecitic  reference  t*i 
a  baptism  of  repentance.  Tlie  phnwt*  fintt  nieeta  um  in  the  Middle 
Agea.  A  thirteenth  century  authority  for  the  tint  time  diittinctly 
Hpeaks  of  the  man  who  iMtheii  for  ptMiitence'  aako  (n31t?n  Osh  ^3TI3). 
and  of  bathing  in  (general,  ax  an  ciwentiiil  of  repentance  (Q*3rn  SsC* 
n^aoa  D'3»«n)-  Sei>  Skibbitlf  I/aUfkel,  g  93  (ed.  Veniw,  fol.  4 1  a). 
Apparently  this  rule  that  "all  p<>nit<MitM  are  ImptiwMl "  in  tnu^  to  a 
paawk({«  in  the  Abot/t  tie  K.  NiUhan  (m><>  the  Tani/n,  j$  72  ;  eti.  Venice, 
p.  102  b).  But  though  the  patMage  in  the  Ah<4h  (rh.  viii.)  do<>M  not 
easily  bear  thin  implication  (the  text  as  we  have  it  Ih  certainly  corrupt), 
we  can  carry  the  evidence  five  hundred  yeure  further  liack  than  the 
thirteenth  century.  In  the  Palentiiiian  Midrash  /Hrk«  de  R.  KUaxar, 
compiled  about  830,  Adam's  repentance  after  expulxion  from  Elden 
conaists  of  bi  thing,  faating  and  confeMsion  {op.  eit.  ch.  xx.).  Older 
atill  ia  the  paaaage  in  the  Apocryphal  (and  not  obviously  Chriatian) 
Li/-  of  Adam  and  Eve,  which  represents  the  repentant  Adam  aa 
ata>  .ling  for  i'orty  days  in  the  Jordan  (Kautaach,  Pteudepigraphfn 
zum  Alien  Testament,  p.  51a;  Charles,  Apocrypha  and  I'»eudepiyrap/ta 
of  the  Old  Testament,  Oxford,  1913,  p.  134). 

Earlier  Htill  is  (probably)  the  famous  passage  in  the  fourth  Sibylline 
Oracle  (iv.  165  seq.)  which,  even  in  its  present  form,  must  belong  to 
the  firat  Chriatian  century  (c.  80  A.o.).  Jr\  iii.  592  there  ia  a  reference 
to  the  morning  lustrations  (of.  the  mom'  u,  bathers  of  T.B.  Beraehoth, 
23  a.  On  this  and  other  allied  points  see  8.  Krausa,  Talmudischa 
Archatilogie,  Leipzig,  1910-1912,  i.  pp.  211,  217,  229,  669;  11.  p.  100; 
nil.  p.  363).  But  in  iv.  165  there  is  a  direct  asHOciation  of  repentance 
with  bathing.     1  quote  Terry's  rendjring  with  some  emendations  : 

Ah  I  miserable  mortals,  obanffe  these  thinga. 
Nor  lead  the  mighty  God  to  wrath  extreme; 
Bat  giving  up  year  swords  and  pointed  knives. 
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And  homieiclM  ani  wMiton  violwioe, 
WMh  yonr  whole  body  in  perennial  etiekmi. 
And  lifting  np  yoar  hMide  to  heaven  aeek  pardon 
For  former  deede  and  expiate  with  praite 
Bitter  impiety;  and  Ood  will  gire 
Bepentanoe;  he  will  not  deitroy;   and  wrath 
Will  be  again  reatrain,  if  in  your  hearU 
Te  all  wiU  ptactiee  preeions  godlineu. 

Thk,  it  will  be  noted,  ia  an  appeal  to  the  heathen  world.  It  falls  well 
within  the  range  of  the  Jewish  Hellenistic  literature,  and  there  is  no 
neoessity  for  assuming  a  Christian  authorship 

Water  was  a  tymbtd  of  repenUnoe  still  earlier.  The  Targum  to 
I  Samuel  vii.  6  (cf.  Midrash,  6'€tmuel  and  Yalkut,  ad  loo.,  and  T.J. 
TaanUh,  iL  §  7)  explains  the  action  of  Israel  at  Mizpah  in  that 
sense.  The  text  does  indeed  associate  in  a  remarkable  way  a  water- 
rite  (of  which  nothing  else  is  kEl^»wn),  fasting,  and  confession  as 
elements  in  repentence :  "  And  they  gathered  together  to  Mizpah, 
and  drew  water  and  poured  it  out  before  the  Lord,  and  fasted  on  that 
day,  and  said  there,  We  have  sinned  against  the  Lord."  Ascetic  rites 
(such  as  fasting)  were  ancient  accompaniments  of  the  confession  of 
sin,  as  in  the  ritual  of  the  day  of  Atonement ;  and  the  association 
oi  asceticism  with  cold  bathing  is  at  least  as  old  in  Judaism  as  the 
Essenes.  In  the  Didache  fasting  precedes  baptism  (vii.  4),  but  it  is 
not  dear  how  early  the  Synagogue  introduced  the  now  wide-spread 
custom  of  bathing  on  the  Eve  of  tiie  Day  of  Atonement  in  connection 
with  the  oonfassion  of  sins.  Taimudic  is  the  rule  "A  man  is  bound  to 
purify  himself  at  the  festivals"  (T.B.  Ro»h  Hashana,  16  b),  no  doubt 
with  reference  to  ceremonial  uncleanness.  But  Leviticus  (xvi.  30)  lays 
it  down :  "  From  all  your  sins  before  the  Lord  ye  shall  be  clean  "  on 
the  Day  of  Atonement,  and  the  same  word  ("nno)  which  here  means 
spiritually  clean  also  signides  physically  and  ritually  clean.  "  Wash 
you,  make  you  clean,  put  away  the  evil  of  your  doings"  (Isaiah  i.  16) 
is  one  characteristic  text  of  many  in  which  the  prophets  make  play 
with  the  metaphor.  The  Sibylline  call  to  actual  baptism  of  the 
sinning  Qreek  world  is  obviously  based  on  tliis  very  passage.  Another 
passage,  to  which  great  importance  was  justly  attached  in  Rabbinical 
thought,  is  Esekiel  xxxvi.  25—27 :  "I  will  sprinkle  pure  water  upon* 
you,  and  ye  shall  be  clean ;  from  all  your  filthiness  and  from  all 
your  idols  will  I  cleanse  you.  A  new  heurt  also  will  I  give  you,  and 
a  new  spirit  will  I  put  within  you ;  and  I  will  take  away  the  ston> 
heart  out  of  your  flesh,  and  I  will  give  you  an  heart  of  flesh.     And 
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I  will  pat  my  spirit  within  you,  and  cause  you  to  walk  in  my 
■tatates,  and  ye  shall  keep  my  judguienta  and  do  them."  Here  we 
have,  together,  all  the  main  ideas  of  Pharisaic  baptism )  and  it  is 
noteworthy  that  this  pat«age  from  Ezekiel  is  extensively  used  in 
Rabbinic  homilies. 

Such  passages  as  these  attest  the  early  association  between  physical 
sad  moral  purification,  such  as  meeti>  us  in  the  Johannine  baptism. 
And  the  ideas  are  close.  Whoever  invented  the  epigram  "  Cleanliness 
is  next  to  Oodliness,"  it  is  a  fair  summary  of  Pharisaic  conceptions  on 
the  subject  under  discussion.  Throughout  the  Psalm*  of  Solomon  "  to 
be  clean"  is  identical  with  "to  be  forgiven."  In  Rabbinic  Hebrew, 
as  in  Biblical,  the  same  word  means  physically  and  spiritually  clean. 
To  "repent"  is  to  "be  purified."  (Cf.  the  nnO'S  H3n  of  T.B.  Yoma, 
38  b,  and  the  phrase  "  before  whom  do  you  cleanse  yountelves  ? "  i.e. 
repent  of  your  sins,  of  the  previous  Note.)  Sin  is,  conversely,  un- 
cleanneas.  There  is  no  need  to  quote  Biblical  instances  of  the  use. 
In  Rabbinic  Hebrew  the  very  strong  word  (mo)  which  literally  lueans 
"to  be  putrid"  is  a  common  term  for  "to  sin."  A  very  remarkable 
figure  o'  speech  is  attributed  to  Hillel.  He  bathed  his  body  to  keep 
dean  Uiat  which  was  made  in  the  image  of  Ood  (Levit.  Rabba,  xxxv.). 
The  connection  between  sin  and  atonement  by  bathing  is  brought  out 
in  the  Midrash  on  Ps.  li.  4  on  the  text,  "Wash  me  thoroughly  from 
mine  iniquity."  The  Midraah  comments :  "  Hence,  whoever  commits  a 
transgression  is  as  though  he  was  defiled  by  contact  with  a  dead  body," 
and  he  needs  sprinkling  with  hyssop^  Here  the  reference  is  clearly  to 
moral  not  to  ritual  transgression.  In  2  Kings  v.  14  we  are  told  of 
Naaman  that  after  his  leprosy  was  healed  "  his  flesh  catne  again  like 
the  flesh  of  a  little  child " ;  and  so  the  proselyte  on  his  baptism 
"became  like  a  little  child"  (T.B.  Yebamoth,  22a,  48b).  On  the 
text  "Be  thou  a  blessing"  (Gen.  xii.  2)  the  Midrosh  (playing  on 
the  similar  words  n3l3  "  blessing "  and  nana  "  pool ")  comments : 
"  As  yonder  pool  purifies  the  unclean,  so  thou  bringest  near  the  far 
off  and  purifiest  them  to  their  Father  in  Heaven  "  (Getie«i»  Rabba, 
xxxix.  §11).  And  those  thus  brought  near  are  created  anew.  "  He 
who  makes  a  proselyte  is  as  though  he  created  him"  {ibid.  §  14) — 
thus  conversion  is  a  re-birth.  In  this  sense  the  lustrations  of  Exodus 
xix.  10  were  regarded  as  physical  accompaniments  of  the  approaching 
revelation  on  Sinai,  when  all  the  world  was  made  anew.  Man's  re- 
pentance is  the  cause,  too,  of  the  creation  of  the  new  heavens  and  the 
new  earth  of  Isaiah  IxvL  (Yalkut,  Isaiah,  §  372).     There  are  shades 
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of  difiervnoe  in  this  idea  of  renewal,  especially  as  concerns  the  nature 
of  man.  John's  baptism  seems  to  have  this  point  in  common  witti 
the  Pharisaic  baptism  of  proselytes — it  was  a  luiptism  once  for  all. 
For  the  proselyte  had,  in  the  Pharisaic  view,  adopted  Judaism  com- 
pletely ;  and,  like  one  bom  physically  a  Jew,  he  could  not  thereafter 
evade  the  responsibilities  of  the  religion  which  he  had  freely  accepted, 
just  as  he  shared  its  hopes.  Benedictions  usually  precluded  the  per- 
formance of  precepts.  Not  so  with  the  tebilah,  baptism,  of  the 
proselyte.  It  was  only  as  he  ascended  from  the  bath  that  he  said : 
"  Blessed  art  thou  who  hast  sanctified  us  by  thy  commandment  and 
commanded  us  concerning  tebilah"  (T.B.  Pesahim  6b).  It  may  well 
be,  as  Bousset  sUtes  (Die  Religion  tka  JuJenthunu  im  innUMtamenUiehe 
Zeitalt^  ed.  2,  1906,  p.  230)  that  there  was  nothing  sacramental  in 
Pharisaic  baptism.  But,  like  the  performance  of  the  whole  Law,  it 
was  a  consecration. 

Pharisaic  baptism,  then,  agreed  with  what  seems  to  have  been  the 
primitive  Christian  view  that  it  was  once  for  all,  though  in  the  case  of 
a  revert,  and  of  a  slave  seeking  freedom,  tebilah  would  be  again 
necessary.  Tebilah,  however,  did  not  ensure  sinlessness,  or  the 
abrogation  of  the  power  to  sin.  That  conHummati<m  was  reserved 
for  the  Messianic  age.  If,  however,  Christian  baptism  was  the  intro- 
duction to  the  Kingdom,  then  no  doubt  baptism  would  carry  with  it 
the  hope  of  sinlessness.  (On  the  problem  of  sin  after  Christian 
baptism,  and  the  apparent  reversion  to  the  Jewish  theory  of  refientance, 
see  Prof.  K.  Lake,  The  StetvartUhip  of  Faith,  London,  1915,  p.  181). 
John  seems  to  imply  also  that  the  consequent  change  of  mind  (/icrdiwui) 
was  also  "once  for  all."  In  the  Rabbinic  theology  such  a  permanent 
ameiiorHtion  of  the  human  character  was  not  possible,  at  leasi.  in 
the  earthly  life.  Men  might  move  the  stone  from  the  mouth  of  the 
well,  but  it  had  to  be  replaced,  and  the  "evil  inclination"  {Yefer 
hara)  returned  to  where  it  had  been  and  needed  expulsion  again  and 
again  {Genesis  Babba,  Ixx.  §  8).  God  will  in  the  end  destroy  the  evil 
Yeser,  but  in  human  life  the  struggle  is  incessant  and  the  Yeser  leads 
to  sin  daily  (T.B.  Qiddushitt,  30b).  "In  this  world,"  says  God  to 
Israel,  "  ye  become  clean  and  again  unclean ;  but  in  the  time  to  come 
I  will  purify  you  that  ye  never  again  become  unclean  "  (Midrash,  Tan- 
huma,  Mesora,  ^  17—18).  Contrariwise  (as  perhaps  John's  baptism 
intends).  repenUnce  brings  the  Messiah  near  (T.B.  Yotna,  86  a,  b.  Ct 
Montetiore,  Jetvish  Qitarlerly  Review,  xvi.  p.  236  and  references  there 
given).    The  renewal  of  man's  nature  by  repentance,  unlike  the  re-birth 
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by  oonveruon,  is  continuous  and  constant.  It  is  a  regular  process,  not 
a  oatastropha  Israel  is  compared  to  the  Angelic  hosts.  "  As  they 
are  renewed  day  by  day,  and  return,  after  they  have  praised  Qod,  to 
the  fire  from  which  they  issued,  so  too  the  Israelites,  if  their  evil 
passions  ensnare  them  in  sin,  and  they  repent,  are  forgiven  by  Ood 
year  by  year  and  granted  a  new  heart  with  which  to  fear  him" 
(Midrash,  JitMa,  Shemoth  xv.  §  6;  £eha  on  v.  5). 

In  Esekiel's  phrase,  Gkxl  sprinkles  pure  water  on  Israel  and  puts 
His  spirit  within  him.  By  the  middle  of  the  second  century  the  "  last 
of  the  Essenes,"  Phineas  ben  Jair,  treats  "  purification "  as  what 
Dr  Schechter  well  calls  "one  of  the  higher  rungs  of  the  ladder  leading 
to  the  attainment  of  the  holy  spirit"  {Stttdiea  in  Judaism  li.  p.  no). 
But  the  connection  between  water  and  the  Holy  Spirit  can  be  traced 
much  closer  than  this.  In  the  Hebrew  Bible  the  word  "to  pour 
out"  (iDtr),  properly  applicable  only  to  liquids,  is  applied  to  the 
Divine  Spirit.  "In  those  days  I  will  pour  out  my  spirit  on  all 
flesh"  (Joel  iii.  i  [ii.  38];  cf.  Esekiel  xxxix.  29).  In  Rabbinic 
Hebrew  the  word  which  means  "to  draw"  liquids  (3KB>)  is  often 
used  of  drawing  the  holy  spirit.  In  Isaiah  xii.  3  we  have  the 
beautiful  image :  "  With  joy  shall  ye  draw  water  from  the  wells  of 
salvation."  With  all  of  this  compare  Genesis  Rabba,  Ixx.  §  8  (on 
Genesis  xxix.  zseq.).  ''Behold  there  tvas  a  well  in  the  field:  that  is 
Zion ;  lo  there  were  three  flocks  of  sheep :  these  are  the  three  pilgrim 
feasts ;  from  out  of  that  toeU  they  drew  water :  from  thence  they  drew 
the  holy  spirit"  Similarly  the  "Place  of  the  Water-drawing,"  referred 
to  above  in  Note  I.,  is  explained  as  the  place  whence  "  they  drew  the 
holy  spirit"  (T.J.  Sukkah,  v.  §  1). 

There  is  no  fnwund  then  for  the  emphatic  statement  of  Dr  S.  Krauss 
{Jewish  Eneyelopedia,  11.  499)  that  "The  only  conception  of  Baptism 
at  variance  with  Jewish  ideas  is  displayed  in  the  declaration  of  John 
that  the  one  who  would  come  after  him  would  not  baptise  with  water 
but  with  the  Holy  Ghost."  The  idea  must  have  seemed  quite  natural 
to  Jewish  ears,  as  is  evident  from  the  parallels  quoted  above.  It  must 
be  unc<<^r8tood  that  some  of  these  parallels  (especially  the  last,  which  is 
not  older  than  the  third  century)  are  cited  not  as  giving  the  origin  of 
the  phrase  in  the  Gospels,  but  as  illustrating  it.  Such  illustrations 
may  be  used  irrespective  of  their  date  in  order  to  discriminate  from 
specifically  un  Jewibh  ideas,  those  ideas  which  are  found  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  are  found  again  in  Jewish  circles  later  on.  It  is 
important  to  know  the  ideas  that  recur.     And,  of  course,  the  parallels 
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vamj  o((Mi  be  older  than  the  flrat  mtation  in  which  thej  m«  now  lo  be 
found.  Un  the  other  hma  aonie  borrowing  from  the  Ckiepab  nut 
not  be  diamiMwd  m  impouible  or  unlikely.  An  idea  onoe  m«  in 
dneuiation  would  beoume  general  property,  and  If  it  fltted  in  with 
other  Jewish  ideas  might  tind  a  ready  hoapitality.  It  it  well  to  nake 
this  plain,  though  I  do  not  for  a  monont  think  that  in  baptiam  we 
have  a  case  in  point  The  Rabbis  have  no  heeitotion  in  saying  that 
prayer  replaced  saorifloe,  but  they  never  hint  at  the  thought  that 
baptism  replaced  the  proselyte's  saortKoe,  as  some  writera  suggest. 
My  main  contention  is  that  the  reourrenoe  or  non-mourranoe  of  New 
Testament  ideas  and  expressions  is  the  surest  test  we  have  o#  their 
essential  Jewishness  or  non-Jewishness.  The  test  is  not  perfect,  for 
parallels  are  occasionally  missing  to  very  Judaic  ideas,  and  on  the 
other  hand  alien  ideas  did  occasionally  creep  into  the  theology  of 
Judaism  inadvertently.  Often  again,  the  usages  and  ideas  of  the  New 
Testament  sUnd  b«tumm  Old  TesUment  usages  and  later  Rabbinio ;  '  .\ 
such  cases  they  are  valuable  links  in  the  chain.  This  is  emphatically 
the  case  with  the  New  Testoraent  references  to  Synagogue  customs. 

A  good  instance  is  aliM  the  metophor  of  baptism  with  fire  which, 
though  alisent  from  Mark,  occurs  in  both  Matthew  and  Luke.  Fire 
in  the  Old  Testament  is  not  only  capable  of  being  "  poured  out "  like 
water,  but  its  capacity  in  this  respect  becomes  the  basis  of  a  second 
derived  meUphor :  "He  hath  poured  out  his  fury  like  tire"  (Umeiit- 
ations  ii  4).  Fire  is  the  natural  element  for  purging,  and  is  frequently 
used  in  the  OW  TesUment  in  the  two  senses  of  punishing  and  refining. 
In  the  phrase  "baptism  by  fire"  we  have  thus  two  Old  Testament 
ideas  combined ;  tire  is  poured  out,  and  it  is  used  as  a  purifying  and 
punitive  agent  Some  see  in  the  baptism  by  fire  an  allusion  to 
illumination.  The  light  of  day  was  removed  by  Adam's  sin  and 
restored  <«  his  repenUnce  (Gmeti*  Rabba,  xi. ;  T.B.  Aboda  Zam,  8  a). 
The  illuminative  power  of  repenUnce  is  already  found  in  Philo  (Cohn 
and  Wendland,  §  179):  "From  the  deepest  darkness  the  repentant 
behold  the  most  brilliant  light"  In  the  Testament  of  Gad  (v.  7, 
ed.  Charles,  p.  154)  we  read:  "For  true  repentance  after  a  godly 
sort  driveth  away  the  darkness  and  enlighteneth  the  eyes."  The  same 
illuminating  function  is  (on  the  basis  of  Psalm  xix.  8)  often  ascribed, 
of  course,  to  the  Law,  which  farther  (with  reference  to  Deut  xxxiiL  a) 
u  also  typified  by  fire.  But  the  context  in  which  baptism  by  fire 
occurs  in  the  Gospels  precludes  all  thought  of  fire  as  an  illuminant. 
In  the  Sibylline  passage  quoted  above,  the  gracious  promise  of  pardon 
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■fler  tn*  rapantanoe  on  imineraion  in  water  Imw  a  haraher  sequel.  If 
tiNN  be  BO  rapentanoe  with  baptism,  there  shall  be  destruotion  by  fir«. 
For  tha  Oracle  oontinaes  (iv.  70) : 

Bot  if,  ill-diapoMd,  ye  obey  me  not, 

Bat  with  a  fondneea  for  stituiiie  Uok  of  eenae 

ReMive  all  tbeee  thioffe  with  an  evil  ear. 

There  vhall  be  ovrr  all  the  world  a  fire 

And  greatest  omen  with  sword  and  with  tmmp 

At  aanriie;   the  whole  world  shall  hear  the  roar 

And  mighty  sound.    And  he  shall  bum  all  earth, 

And  destroy  the  whole  race  of  men,  and  all 

The  eitiea  and  the  rivers  and  the  sea; 

All  things  he'U  burn,  and  it  shall  be  black  dnst. 

Rery  baptism  is  a  purging  process,  and  in  Luke  (iii.  17)  is  associated 
with  the  winnowing  fan  ("but  the  chaff  he  will  bum ").  The  context 
is  equally  clear  in  Matthew  (iii.  12).  This  is  a  frequent  Old  TesUment 
usage.  The  idea  is  carried  out  most  fully  in  a  saying  of  Abbahu  (end 
of  third  century).  Schottgen  has  already  cited  this  parallel  from  T.B. 
SankMbrin,  39  a.  Abbahu  explains  that  when  God  buried  Moses,  he 
bathed  himself  in  fire,  as  it  is  written :  "For  behold  the  Lord  will  come 
with  fire"  (Isaiah  Ixvi.  15).  Abbahu  goes  on  to  say,  "By  fire  is  the 
essential  baptism,"  and  he  quotes :  "  All  that  abideth  not  the  fire  ye 
-hall  make  to  go  through  the  water"  (Num.  xxxi.  23).  Thus  baptism 
by  fire  la  the  divine  analogue  to  man's  baptism  by  water.  )Ian  could 
not  bear  the  more  searching  test. 

One  other  phrase  needs  annotation  :  baptising  in  or  into  the  name 
of  Christ  It  is  a  difficult  expression,  but  so  are  all  the  Rabbinic 
metaphors  in  which  the  word  "name"  occurs.  (Cf.  my  article  on 
"Name  of  God"  in  Hastings,  Dictionary  of  Religion  and  Ethics, 
vol.  IX.)  Part  of  the  significance  the  Gospel  expression  is  seen  from 
the  corresponding  late  Hebrew  (.^rim  i.  7):  "Whoever  is  not  a 
proselyte  to  (or  in)  the  name  of  heaven  (o»OE»  Ot?^)  is  no  proselyte." 
(Cf.  for  the  phrase,  Kohdeth  Rabbah  on  Eccles.  vii.  8  end.)  In  this 
context  the  meaning  is  that  the  true  pruselyte  is  liaptised  for  God's 
sake,  and  for  no  personal  motive.  It  is  a  pure,  unselfish  act  of 
submission  to  the  true  God.  But  in  the  Talmud  (e.g.  T.B.  Yebamoth, 
45  ^  47  b  last  lines)  there  is  another  phrase,  which  throws  light  on 
this.  Slaves,  on  rising  to  the  rank  of  freemen,  were  re  baptised,  and 
this  slave  baptism  was  termed  a  baptism  to  or  in  the  name  of  freedom 
('nnntr  OC^  or  ]nin  }3  Dk6).  a  fine  contrast  and  complement  of 
baptism  in  the  name  of  fretdam  is  the  proselyte's  bi^tism  tn  the  ixamt. 
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Iff  *— WW,  or  in  iU  Ooipel  form— Iwptum  in  the  nMne  of  Christ  The 
Obriatian  phraae,  it  is  strongly  contended  by  many,  Hm  •  magical 
connotation.  But  if  so,  (and  it  ia  hardly  the  caw  unleaa  magical  be 
interpreted  aa  equivalent  to  mystical),  it  was  an  acquired  rather  than 
a  primitive  connotation.  The  explanation  suggested  comes  near  that 
which  regards  baptism  into  tk»  notiM  as  a  Roman  legal  term,  implying 
that  the  newcomer  is  admitted  on  the  roll  of  the  patron's  clients  or 
dependents.  Never,  surely,  was  a  legal  term  more  transfigured,  both 
in  Church  and  Synagogue. 


V.    THE  DOVE  AND  THE  VOICE. 


From  two  opposite  sides  the  Rabbinic  parallels  to  the  Dove  have 
been  minimised,  by  Dr  Edereheim  and  Dr  Abbott.  The  former,  in 
order  to  expose  the  "mythical  theory,"  insists  with  "warmth  of 
language  "  that  the  whole  oiroumstanoes  connected  with  the  baptism  of 
Jesoa  "  had  no  basis  in  existing  Jewish  belief."  The  latter,  in  pursuance 
of  his  view  that  the  "  Dove "  arose  from  a  textual  misunderstanding, 
argues  equally  that  ther<»  was  no  extant  Jewish  symbolism  which  could 
justify  the  figure. 

But  the  doubt  would  have  been  scarcely  possible  had  the  two  ideas, 
the  Dove  and  the  Heavenly  Voice,  been  treated  together.  It  must  not  be 
overlooked  that  in  several  passages  the  Heavenly  Voice  (Heb.  Bath-Qol, 
Daughter  of  the  Voice)  is  represented  as  piping  or  chirping  like  a  bird. 
The  notes  of  a  bird  coming  from  aloft  often  unseen  would  naturally 
enough  lend  themselves  to  mystic  symbolism  in  connection  with  the 
communication  of  a  divine  message.  There  are  two  clear  instances  of 
this  use  of  the  verb  "  chirp  "  with  regard  to  the  Bath-Qol  in  the  Midrash 
Qoheleth  Babbah.  In  one  (on  Eccles.  viL  9)  we  read :  "  I  heard  the 
Daughter  of  the  Voice  chirping  (riDVfiVO^  and  saying :  Return  O  back- 
sliding children  (Jer.  iii.  14)."  Even  clearer  is  the  second  passage  on 
Eccles.  xii.  7,  though  the  text  explained  is  verse  4  of  the  same  chapter : 
"And  one  shall  ri$e  up  at  the  voice  of  a  bird.  Said  R.  Levi,  For  18 
years  a  Daughter  of  the  Voice  was  making  announcement  and  chirping 
(nfiVDYD)  concerning  Nebuchadnezzar."  (It  is  possible  that  in  the 
Jerusalem  Talmud,  SabbtUh  vi  9,  we  have  another  instance,  and  that 
we  should  correct  nWIDS,  which  is  the  reading  of  the  text  there,  to 
nnXDVO).  The  evidence  goes  further.  For  while  in  these  passages  the 
Heavenly  voice  is  likened  to  the  soft  muttering  of  a  bird,  in  one  place 
the  Bath-Qol  is  actually  compared  to  a  dove.  This  occurs  in  the 
Babylonian  Talmud,  Beraehoth  fol.  3a) :  "I  heard  a  Bath-Qol  moaning 
aa  a  dove  and  saying:  Woe  to  the  children  through  whose  iniquities 
I  laid  waste  My  Temple." 

It  is  this  association  of  the  bird  and  the  heavenly  voice  that  may 
underlie  the  Ompel  narrative  of  the  baptism,  and  at  once  illustrate  and 
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Mithentioate  the  nymboHsm  of  the  Synoptuta.  Then  is  no  need  to  enter 
here  at  length  into  the  question  of  the  Ralh-Qnt,  tor  Dr  Abbott  (/Vom 
Letttr  to  Sftirit,  Book  11.  »nd  Appendix  iv.)  hat  admirably  oolleoted  the 
material*.  It  ia  surely  auiiercritical  to  question  the  antiquity  of  the 
Bath-Qid  in  face  of  the  evidence  of  JoHephua  (AntiquUiet,  nil.  x.  3) 
and  of  the  Uabbinio  tradition  oonoerning  Hillel:  "There  came  forth 
a  8(Uk  Qoi  and  aaid  :  There  ia  among  you  a  certain  man  worthy  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  but  the  generation  is  not  worthy  thereof"  (Jer.  Scja  iz.  la, 
otherwise  13).  l>r  Abbott  aptly  compares  Mark  i.  7.  The  whole 
piusage  in  Mark  flt«  in  with  the  belief  that  in  the  absence  of  the  direct 
inspiration  of  propbeU  by  the  Holy  Spirit  (after  the  death  of  Haggai, 
Zechariah  and  Malachi),  the  fkuAQol  took  iU  place  {loe.  eit.).  The 
Synoptistit,  like  the  H»bbiis  never  report  a  direct  meaaage  from  Ood. 

In  the  Habbinie  literature  the  dove  is  for  the  uwiat  part  an  emblem 
of  Israel,  iU  gentleness,  fidelity,  its  persecution,  ita  aubmiasion 
(H.  J.  Holtimann,  Dix  l^ynofttikfr,  ed.  3,  p.  44,  haa  collected  aonie  uaeful 
materials  on  the  symboliHm  of  the  Dove  in  other  literaturea).  Here  ia 
a  chiiracteristic  Rabbinic  pasaage  (Midrash  Tanhuma,  p.  TeMve :  of.  ed. 
Buber,  A."«x/.  p.  96),  "  Israel  is  compared  to  a  dove  (Cantiolea  i.).  Aa 
the  dove  knows  her  mate  and  never  foraakee  him,  ao  Israel,  onoe 
recognising  the  Holy  One  as  Uod,  never  proves  faithleaa  to  him.  All 
other  birds,  when  they  are  about  to  be  alaughtered,  wince,  bat  the  dove 
holda  out  its  neck  to  the  slayer.  80  there  ia  no  people  ao  willing  aa 
Israel  to  lay  down  its  life  for  Ood.  Just  aa  the  dove  (after  the  flood) 
brought  light  to  the  world,  so  Ood  said  unto  larael,  who  are  likened 
to  the  dove.  Take  olive  oil  and  light  my  Ump  before  me."  It  has  been 
suggested  (K.  Eisler  in  the  Qttett,  July  1912)  that  the  Jews  expected 
the  Messiah  to  be  a  second  Noah,  and  that  he  would  inaugurate  the 
era  by  a  punwhiuent  and  a  purification  by  a  new  flood.  If  the  evidence 
were  sufficient  to  support  this  view  (Eialer  quotes  Zech.  xiv.  a,  Joel 
iii.  [iv.]  ig,  and  Ezekiel  xlvii.  i)  we  might  see  a  Messianic  reminiscence 
of  Noiih's  dove.  Elsewhere  other  points  of  comparison  are  made 
(Berachoth  53b,  etc.).  As  "the  wings  of  a  dove  covered  with  ailver 
and  her  teuthers  with  yellow  gold"  (Ps.  Ixviii.  13)  are  the  bird's  means 
of  escape  from  danger,  so  is  Israel  saved  by  the  Law,  the  pure  words 
of  the  t(Ord  which  are  "  as  silver  tried  in  a  furnace  of  earth,  puritied 
seven  times  "  (Ps.  xiL  7).  But,  as  Wttnache  well  remarks  (Neue  BtiMige, 
p.  501)  the  very  comparison  of  sutfering  Israel  to  a  dove  may  have 
influenced  the  growth  of  the  metaphor  as  applied  to  the  Messiah,  whose 
funvtion  it  was  to  save  Israel     The  "Spirit  of  God  "  of  the  Ck>smogODy 
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in  OcnMii  ii  thus  ■ometimM  (m  we  iImII  m«  ktor)  oompAred  to  »  dove, 
■Offietimea  to  the  spirit  of  the  Memiah,  who  will  not  come  until  IsrMl 
deMprea  the  boon  by  RepentMioe  (Ueneua  Rabha,  ch.  ii.,  ed.  Theodor, 
p.  17;  Yaiqiif  on  Gen.  i.  a).  The  identity  is  carried  faKher.  In  the 
Bible  Ood  ia  uid  to  have  borne  Israel  on  Eagle's  winga,  to  protect 
Israel  as  a  parent  bird  protects  its  neat  (I>eut  xxxiL  11);  more 
generally  (luiah  xxxi.  5):  "bs  birds  6ying  so  will  the  liord  of  hoata 
protect  Jerusalem."  Nay  more,  just  as  the  Divine  Presence  goea  into 
exile  with  Israel,  so  0**1  hiniself  is,  with  Israel,  compared  to  a  troubled 
bird  (though  not  a  dove),  driven  from  its  neat  (the  Temple)  while  the 
wicked  prevail  on  earth  (Midrash  on  Ps.  Ixxxix.,  Ya/qut  Ji  833).  It  is 
quite  in  keeping  with  this  whole  range  of  ideas  to  find  the  Targum 
(Canticles  ii.  u,  etc.)  interpreting  as  the  "  voice  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
Salvation"  the  text,  the  "voice  of  the  turtle-dove  is  heard  in  our  land." 
(Cf.  alfo  Si/re  on  Deut.  S  314,  with  reference  to  Canticles  ii.  8.) 

Now  it  is  obviously  near  at  hand  to  find  the  main  source  of  the 
comparison  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  a  bird  in  Genesis  i.  2,  "  And  the 
Spirit  of  God  brooded  (as  a  bird)  upon  the  face  of  the  waters."     We 
are  happily  not  called  upon  to  discuss  the  origin  of  the  idea  in  Genesis 
itself  and  its  relation  to  the  "  world-egg."     The  Jewish  commentators 
(even  on  Jeremiah  xxiii.  9)  recognise  no  other  meaning  for  the  verb 
used  in  Genesis  (im).  except  brooding  or  moving  as  a  bird.     It  is  well 
here  to  cite  Rashi's  note  on  the  Genesis  passage :  "  The  Spirit  of  God 
was  moving :  the  Throne  of  Glory  was  standing  in  the  air  and  moving 
on  the  face  of  the  waters  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Mouth  of  the  Holy  One 
blessed  be  he,  and  by  his  Word  like  a  dove  that  broods  on  the  nest,  in 
French  aeoveUr."    This  idea  is  derived  by  the  commentator  partly  from 
the  Midrash  C6nen  ( Jellinek,  Bel  Hamidreuh,  ii.  24 :  "  And  the  holy 
spirit  and  the  holy  Presence  was  moving  and  breathing  on  the  water  "), 
but  chiefly  from  the  famous  incident  concerning  Ben  Zoma,  a  younger 
contemporary  of  the  Apostles.     I  have  cited  Rashi's  adoption  of  it  to 
prove  that  some  moderns  have  misread  the  Talmud  when  they  regard 
the  Rabbis  as  deprecating  Ben  Zoma's  idea.     If  Huyone  understood  the 
spirit  of  the  Talmud  it  was  Rashi,  and  the  fact  that  he  (like  other 
Jewish  commentators)  adopts  the  simile  of  the  dove  is  of  itself  enough 
to  show  that  Ben  Zoma's  simile  was  not  considered  objectionabla     More- 
over, the  passage  relating  to  Ben  Zoma  is  too  frequently  reproduceti  in 
the  Rabbinical  sources  for  it  to  have  been  held  in  the  disrepute  which 
has  strangely  been  assigned  to  it  by  those  who  would  like  to  expunge 
this  very  clear  parallel  to  the  dove  of  the  Synoptists,  for  it  is  obvious 
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that  w«  have  not  only  a  ooropMriiHm  to  the  dove,  but  »1k»  to  ita 
appearance  *'on  the  face  of  the  waten,"  which  fita  in  ao  well  with  the 
bapttamat  aoene  at  the  Jordan,  the  dove  deaoending  aa  "  JeauH,  when  he 
waa  baptiMni,  went  up  Htraightway  from  the  water."  Even  without  the 
Ben  Zoma  analogue  one  could  hanlly  doubt  that  the  H/noptinta  muat 
have  had  Ueneaia  L  a  in  mind. 

The  Ben  Zoma  incident  i*  reportml  in  the  Talmud  (Hagiga  15 a) 
as  follows :  "  llabbi  Juahua  the  son  of  Hananiah  waa  standing  on  an 
ascent  in  the  Temple  Mount,  and  Ben  Zoma  saw  him  but  tlH  not  sUnd 
before  him.  He  said  to  him  :  Whence  comest  thou  and  whither  go  thy 
thoughts,  Ben  Zomat  He  replied,  t  was  oonHidering  the  space 
between  the  upper  waters  and  the  lower  waters,  and  there  is  only 
between  them  a  mere  three  fingers'  hretwlth,  as  it  is  said,  and  the  Spirit 
of  God  was  brooding  on  the  face  of  the  waters  like  a  dove  which  broods 
over  her  young  but  does  not  touch  them.  llabbi  Joshua  said  to  his 
disciples,  Ben  Zoma  is  still  outside ;  for,  '  and  the  Spirit  of  Ood  was 
hovering  '—when  was  this  t  On  the  first  day.  But  the  separation  waa 
on  the  second  day."  There  are  several  vsriants  of  the  passage,  but  this 
on  the  whole  seems  to  me  the  most  original  in  the  important  reference 
to  the  dova  (Bacher,  Agmla  der  Tatiaiten,  ed.  j,  Vol.  i.,  p.  423,  holds 
the  Tosefta  Hagiga  ii.  5  and  Jer.  Talm.  Hagiga  reading  more  original 
because  the  allusion  to  the  Temple  is  an  anachronism.)  Some  of  the 
variants  either  suppress  the  dove  or  replace  it  by  an  eagle,  citing 
Deut.  xxxii.  1 1  (where  the  same  verb  i|m  is  used  of  an  eagle).  Such 
a  harmonisation  shows  the  hand  of  an  editor,  and  the  dove  would  not 
have  been  introduced  later.  Dr  Schechter  {Studies  in  Judaism,  11.  p.  1 1 3) 
is  convinced  that  the  dove  is  the  original  reading.  Now  the  theory 
that  by  the  phrase  "  Ben  Zoma  is  still  ouUide  "  it  was  implied  in  this 
••  fragment  of  a  Jewish  Gnosis  "  (as  L.  Low,  LebennalUr,  p.  58  suggests) 
that  he  had  not  yet  returned  to  the  orthodox  path  is  quite  untenable. 
Other  passages  show  that  the  meaning  is :  Ben  Zoma  is  still  out  of  his 
senses.  He  had  pried  too  closely  into  the  problems  of  creation,  and 
had  fallen  into  such  perplexity  that  he  confused  the  work  of  the  first 
with  that  of  the  second  day.  At  all  events,  the  figure  of  the  dove  is 
not  asserted  to  have  originated  with  Ben  Zoma,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
passage  to  imply  that  it  was  regarded  as  an  innovation,  or  that  Ben 
Zoma's  idea  was  unorthodox  or  heretical.  Of  course  it  is  quite  true,  as 
Dr  Abbott  urges,  that  the  Rabbinic  figure  does  not  imply  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  appeared  visibly  as  a  dove,  but  that  the  motion  and  action 
nf  the  Spirit  were  comparable  to  the  motion  of  a  dove  over  her  young. 


VI.     LEAVEN. 

The  tenn  loiven  (Tkt^  =  ak.  Iv^r,)  m  umd  in  N.T.  as  »  synilwl  of 
"corruption."  Something  of  the  xaniu  idm  in  fou-id  in  a  well-known 
Rabbinic  pMMige  to  be  discuiuMxl  later.  As  to  the  O.T.  conception 
of  leaven,  an  excellent  account  ih  given  by  A.  R.  8.  Kenn.<dy  in 
Encyclopaedia  RiblUa,  col.  2754,  "  In  the  view  of  all  antiquity,  Semitic 
and  non-Semitic,  panary  fermentetion  reprewntod  a  procoM  of  corruption 
and  putrefaction  in  the  mass  of  the  dough."  PluUrch  {Qua»,t.  Horn.  109) 
has  the  same  idea.  Philo.  on  the  other  hand,  has  the  idt«  with  a  «.me- 
what  different  nuance.  To  him,  leaven  symbolises  the  puffing-up  of 
vain  aelf-oonceit  (Frag,  on  Exod.  xxiii.  ,8),  or  the  vice  of  insolenct, 
(on  Lent.  u.  11,  de  offer,  vi.,  Mangey  11.  255).  It  is  prt.bable,  t<K.. 
that  the  Roman  satirist  Persius  (i.  24)  also  implies  by  jWmentnm 
"vanity  "rather  than  "corruption." 

Uter  Jewish  moralists  (cf.  Zohar  on  Oen.  xlvii.  31)  have  made 
extensive  use  of  the  leaven   metaphor  (especUlly  with  reference  to 
the  prohibition  of  leavened  bread  yin  on  Passover).      As,  however, 
"leavened"  bread  was  in  itself  more  palatable  as  an  article  of  food 
than  unleavened,  the  metaphorical  use  of  "leaven"  sometimes  expresses 
an  improving  process.     Kennedy  {loc.  cU.)  puts  it  rather  diffenmtly: 
"In  the  N.T.  leaven  supplies  two  sets  of  figures,  one  taken  from  the 
mode,  the  other  from  the  result,  of  the  process  of  fermentation.     Thus 
Jesus  likened  the  silent  but  effective  growth  of  the  '  Kingdom '  in  the 
mass  of  humanity  to  the  hidden  but  pervasive  action  of  U^ven  in  the 
midst  of  the  dough  "  (Mt.  xiii.  33).     It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
parable  also  takes  account  of  the  result ;  the  leavened  mass  of  humanity 
through  intrusion  of  the  leaven,  attains  a  superior  moral  condition,  just 
as  the  leavened  bread  is  a  more  perfect  f(Hjd  than  unleavened.     Paul 
applies  the  process  in  the  opposite  sense.     Just  us  "  evil  company  doth 
corrupt  good  manners"  (i  Cor.  xv.  33),  so  "a  little  leaven  leaveneth 
toe  whole  lump"  (,  Cor.  v.  6 ;  Gal.  v.  9).     The  latter  idea  is  Rabbinic 
(Succah  56  b)  both  on  this  side  {Woe  to  the  wicked,  v.oe  to  hi,  neighbour 
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Uor^  *m  Verh  vm)  and  on  th«  revene  tide,  for  the  righteoua  extendi 
▼irtue  and  ita  oonwquenoee  to  hi«  neighbour  {Happy  Uu  righUou$^ 
happy  kit  n«igkb«mr  irx6  3)0  pnyS  SIB).  Bnt  the  Rabbinic  idm  doea 
not  MMxsiate  itaelf  with  leaven,  but  with  the  plague-apot,  which  appear- 
ing in  one  houie,  compels  the  dumolition  of  the  next  houie  (Miihna, 
Negairo  xii.  6;  8ifra  on  Levit.  xiv.  40;  Weiia  73  b).  A  very  cloee 
parallel  to  Paul's  proverb  (fUKpa  (vfti;  iKo¥  ri  t^vpofia  (vfiot)  is  found  in 
Hebrew  (rhlii  nop  rO"0  0J"0"  "ntKfn  yno),  hut  this  occurs  in  a 
fifteenth  century  book  (AbrahHin  8halom  b.  Isaac's  new  $halom  xi.  a), 
and  is  possibly  a  reminiscence  of  i  Cor.  But  the  sentence  is  not  very 
recondite,  and  may  be  independent  of  Paul.  The  pernuinence  of  the 
eflRsot  of  leaven  in  the  mass  is  found  in  Yalqut  Ruth  §  601,  where  the 
leaven  is  said  to  cling  to  proaelytes  up  to  34  generations. 

Most  notable  of  all  metaphorical  applications  of  leaven  is  its 
association  with  man's  evil  tendencies  or  inclinations  (jnn  IT).  The 
chief  references  in  Rabbinic  thought  are  two,  both  of  which  are 
alluded  to  in  the  passage  about  to  be  quoted  from  Weber.  The  latter 
(in  his  Juditehe  Thtolngu)  identified  the  evil  inclination  with  the  body. 
On  p.  231  (ed.  3  p.  339)  he  writes : 

That  th«  body  ii  impure,  not  merely  •■  periihable,  but  beeaUHe  it  is  the  Mat 
of  thf  nil  impHl$e,  we  ■••  from  what  i»  said  in  Nom.  Rabba  liii.  (Wiinsehs  p.  311)  1 
O0.I  knew  before  he  created  man  that  the  desire  o(  hit  heart  would  be  evil  from  his 
youth  (Uen.  viii.  11).  "Woe  to  the  dongh  of  whteh  the  baker  mait  himielf  testify 
that  it  is  bad."  Thin  Jewish  proverb  can  be  applied  t  the  Jewish  doetrine  01  man. 
Then  the  dough  is  the  body,  which  Ood  (the  baker)  worked  and  shaped,  and  the 
imparity  of  the  Uody  is  Rroumlad  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  seat  of  the  ytfer  kara', 
which  ii  in  the  body  that  which  the  leaven  is  in  the  dough  (nD^PSC  *nMe^,  a 
■fermenting,  impelling  foree  (Berachoth  17s). 

But,  as  Prof.  F.  C.  Porter  i'((htly  comments,  Weber's  view  is  not 
well  founded.  This  is  Prof.  Porter's  criticism  ("The  Ye^-er  Hara,"  in 
Yale  Biblical  and  Semitic  Sttidiea,  p.  104). 

Here  the  identification  of  the  dongh  with  the  body,  in  distinotion  from  the  aoul, 
ia  mistaken.  The  doaliitic  psychology  ii  supplied  by  Weber,  not  snKgeated  by  the 
murce.  God's  judgment  upon  man  in  Uen.  viii.  ii  is  likened  to  a  baker's  con- 
demnation of  his  own  dough.  The  proverb  is  also  found  in  Oen.  Rabbs  xxxiv. 
(WUnitche,  p.  i;i)  as  a  saying  of  B.  Hiyya  the  Great  (Baoher,  Agada  der  TannaiUn 
II.  fjo).  The  comparison  of  the  evil  impulse  with  leaven  is  an  entirely  different 
saying,  which  should  not  be  connected  with  the  other.  Bat  in  this  caHe  also  the 
dough  is  man,  human  nature,  not  the  body.  It  is  the  prayer  of  B.  Alexander 
(Berach.  17  s):  "It  is  revealed  and  known  before  thee  that  our  will  is  to  do  thy  will. 
And  what  hinders?  The  leaven  that  is  in  the  dough  and  servitude  to  the  Kingdom*. 
Mav  it  be  thv  will  to  deliver  us  fTom  their  hand." 
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Matthew  (xvL  ij)  intorprata  the  "  leftven  of  the  Phariaeet "  to  mtmn 
"teMhing  of  the  Phariaeea,"  an  inter  -on  which  Allen  (p.  175) 
rightly  rejeota      Luke  (xii.   i)  interpi  of  "hypocriiiy."     Bfark 

(viiL  14-ai)  give*  no  explanation,  but  roads  "beware  of  the  leaven  of 
the  Phariaeea  and  the  leaven  of  Herod."  It  will  be  seen  that  thia 
reading  strangely  agrws  with  the  woids  of  R  Alexander's  prayer : 
••llie  leaven  that  is  in  the  dough  (=  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees)  and 
servitude  to  the  Kingdoms  (-  the  leaven  of  Herod)."  Two  things 
impede  min :  the  evil  yo^r  and  the  interferenoe  of  alien  rule.  Both 
these  preventives  to  man's  advance  will  vanish  with  the  coming  of  the 
Kingdom.  With  the  advent  of  the  Messiah  the  evil  tfetor  will  be  Anally 
slain  (see  refs.  in  Schechter  A»peeU  of  Rabbinic  Theology,  p.  290);  and 
in  the  second  place  with  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  Israel  triumphs  over 
Rome  (Pesiqta  K.  50  a ;  Pesiqta  R.  75  a). 

There  is  a  striking  saying  attributed  to  R.  Joshua  b.  Levi,  who 
belongs  to  the  first  half  of  the  third  century.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
parable  of  the  leaven  requires  a  favourable  application  of  the  symbol. 
R  Joshua  carries  this  application  to  the  extent  of  likening  leaven  to 
peace.  <  Ureat  is  peace,  in  that  peace  is  to  the  earth  as  leaven  to 
dough;  for  had  not  God  set  peace  in  the  earth  the  sword  and  the 
wild-beast  would  have  depopulated  it"  (Pereq  ha-8halora,  beginning; 
Bacher,  Agada  der  PalOnlinenauichen  AmorOer  i.  136).  The  exact 
force  of  R.  Joshua's  comparison  is  not  clear.  He  bases  his  idea  on 
Leviticus  xxvi.  6 :  and  it  is  possible  that  he  had  in  mind  the  thought 
found  in  the  Sifra  on  that  text  (ed.  Weiss,  p.  1 1 1  a).  "  I  will  give 
peace  in  the  land  "  and  (in  the  usual  translation)  "  I  will  make  evil 
beasts  to  cease."  80  R.  Judah  inttrprets.  But  according  to  R.  Simeon 
the  meaning  is  that  God  will  not  destroy  evil  beasts,  but  will  render 
them  innocuous ;  for  "the  divine  power  is  better  seen  when  there  are  in 

existence  evils  which  do  not  injure  "  (comparing  Isaiah  xi.  6 8).     In 

this  sense,  peace  would  be  not  inert,  but  an  active  agency ;  a  terment 
of  the  good  against  the  evil.  The  idea  of  stirring,  agiuting  (tn  and 
OSn)< »«  not  only  applied  to  the  evil  yefer.  It  is  also  used  of  the  good 
y«?«r.  "Let  a  man  stir  up  his  good  yuer  against  his  bad"  (T.  B. 
Bfrachoth,  5  a);  "  rouse  thy  [good]  yeaer  and  thou  wilt  not  sin  "  (Ruth 
Rabbah,  towards  end).  Peace  is  thus  the  leaven,  stirring  up  the  good 
yeser,  to  strive  against  hostile  forces.  If  Peace  is  to  have  her  victories, 
she  must  fight  for  them. 


ill 


Vn.    PUBLICANS  AND  SINNERS. 


The  Roman  taxes  and  custom  duties  and  their  mode  of  collection 
are  admirably  described  by  Schurer  (i.  §  17)  and  Herzfeld  {Hamdels- 
geschichU  der  Juden  dea  Alterthums,  §  47).  The  taxes  proper  were  in 
Roman  times  collected  by  state  othcisls,  buc  ihe  customs  were  farmed 
out  to  publicani.  In  maritime  places  these  were  particularly  onerous, 
and  Herzfeld  ingeniously  cites  the  proverbial  maxim  ('Aboda  Zara,  106) 
"  Woe  to  the  ship  which  sails  without  paying  its  dues  "  in  illustration 
of  Matthew  ix.  9,  10.  That  the  demands  of  the  publicani  and  their 
underlings  were  often  excessive  is  natural  enough,  and — especially 
when  the  officials  were  native  Jews  (cp.  Biichler,  Sepphoris,  pp.  13, 
40,  etc.) — the  class  was  consequently  the  object  of  popular  resentment. 
It  is  not  the  case  (as  Schflrer  assumes)  that  the  Jewish  authorities 
connived  at  frauds  on  the  regular  revenue.  At  all  events  the  trick 
permitted  in  the  Mishnah  (Nedarim,  iii.  4)  was  interpreted  by  the 
Talmud  (Nedarim,  28  a)  as  having  refeiancenot  to  the  authorised  taxes 
but  to  the  arbitrary  demands  of  unscrupulous  extortera  or  inventora  of 
dues.  "  The  law  of  the  Government  is  law  "—on  which  see  Note  VIII — 
is  used  on  the  Talmudic  folio  just  quoted  as  making  it  impossible 
that  the  Mishnah  (which  permite  one  to  evade  "murderers,  robbers, 
confiscators  and  tex-gatherers "  by  falsely  declaring  the  property 
coveted  to  be  sacerdotal  or  royal  property)  can  refer  to  lawful  taxes. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  tax-gatherers  are  associated  with 
robbers  and  murderers  (cp.  also  Baba  Qama,  113  a).  Hence  they  were 
regarded  as  unfit  to  act  as  judges  or  to  be  admitted  as  witnesses 
(Sanhedrin,  25  b).  An  early  baraitha  made  a  tax-gatherer  ineligible  as 
haber ;  in  the  older  period  the  disqualification  did  not  cease  with  the 
abandonment  of  the  occupation,  afterwards  this  particular  severity  was 
mitigated  (Bechoroth,  31  a).  It  is  clear  from  the  last  quotation  that 
the  publican  might  sometimes  be  a  man  of  learning.  Yet  this  con- 
densation was  not  universal.     Bay*  (or  Mayan)  the  tax-gatherer  (or 
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his  son),  who  waa  charitable  to  the  poor,  was  publicly  mourned  and 
honoured  at  his  death  (Sanhedrin,  446;  J.  Hagiga,  ii.  2).  So,  con- 
cerning the  father  of  ZeHra  (Sanhedrin,  25  b)  a  favourable  report  is 
nutde.  There  is  also  a  (late)  story  of  Aqiba  (or  in  another  version 
Johanan  b.  Zakkai),  telling  how  the  Rabbi  with  eagerness  reclaimed 
the  son  of  an  oppressive  tax-gatherer,  teaching  him  the  Law,  and 
bringing  peace  to  the  father's  soul  (Kallah,  ed.  Coronel,  4  b.  For  other 
references  see  Jewish  Encyclopedia,  vol.  i.  p.  310). 

The  association  in  the  Gospels  of  the  two  oxpressions  Publicans 
and  Sinners  is  parallel  to  the  combination  of  "  publicans  and  robbers  " 
in  the  Rabbinic  literature.     The  "  sinners  "  were  thus  not  those  who 
neglected  the  rules  of  ritual  piety,  but  were  persons  of  immoral  life, 
men  of  proved  dishonesty  or  followers  of  suspected  and  degrading 
occupations.     The  Rabbis  would  have  been  chary  of  intercourse  with 
such  men  at  all  times,  but  especially  at  meals.     For  the  meal  was  not 
regarded  simply  as  a  satisfaction  of  physical  needs.     It  was  a  service 
as  well,  consecrated  by  benedictions ;  it  was  also  a  feast  of  reason.    The 
keynote  of  this  ib  struck  in  the  saying  of  R.  Simeon  (Aboth,  iii.  3): 
"  Three  who  have  eaten  at  one  table  and  have  not  said  over  it  words 
of  Torah,  are  as  if  they  had  eaten  sacrifices  of  the  dead  (idols),  for 
it  is  said      All  tables  are  full  of  vomit  and  filthiness  without  place 
(Maqom)."    This  last  word  is  taken  in  its  secondary  sense  to  mean 
the  Omnipresent,  God.      "But,"  continues  R.  Simeon,   "three  who 
have  eaten  at  one  table,  and  have  said  over  it  words  of  Torah,  are 
as  if  they  had  eaten  of  the  table  of  God  (Maqom),  blessed  be  he,  for  it 
is  said:  This  is  the  table  that  is  before  the  Lord"  (Ezekiel  xU.  23). 
This  conception  is  exemplified  also  in  the  table-discourses  of  Jesus  to 
his  disciples,  and  lies,  to  some  extent,  at  the  bottom  of  institution  of 
the  Eucharistic  meal.     In  Jewish  life  this  idea  that  the  table  is  an 
altar  gained  a  firm  hold  and  led  to  a  whole  system  of  learned  readings, 
devotions,  and  most  remarkably,  of  hymns  during  meals,  the  Passover 
home-rites  being  but  a  conspicuous  example  of  a  daily  Jewish  usage. 
Just,  then,  as  later  on  Christians  would  not  share  the  Eucharistic  meal 
with  notorious  evil-livers,  so  the  Jewish   Rabbi   at   various   periods 
would  (with  less  consistent  rigidity)  have  objected  to  partake  of  any 
meal  with  men  of  low  morals.     So,  also,  Jesus'  disciples  are  exhorted 
(Matthew  xviii.  17)  to  treat  certain  offenders  as  "the  Gentile  and 
the  Publican"  with  whom  common  meals  would  be  impossible.     The 
Essenes  held  a  similar  view  as  to  the  exclusion  from  their  table  of 
thow  who  did  not  share  the  Essenic  principles. 
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When,  then,  we  find  that  the  "pure-minded  in  JeruMlem  would 
not  ait  down  to  »  meal  unlen  they  knew  who  their  table-oompaniona 
were  to  be "  (Sanhedrin,  23  a),  the  motive  wan  neither  pride  nor 
exolusiveneas,  but  a  desire  that  the  meat  should  not  degenerate  into 
mere  eating  and  drinking.  They  would  winh  to  be  assured  of  the 
preaenoe  of  fit  comrades  for  learned  and  edifying  discourse.  They 
would  not  readily  accept  invitations  to  banquets  at  all,  "  the  student 
who  is  always  found  at  other  people's  tables  profanes  the  name  of 
Ood"  (Yoma,  866,  AbotK  de  R.  XaOtan,  i.  xxvi.).  The  Rabbis  were 
convivial,  but  not  gluttons ;  and  many  of  them  would  never  eat  outside 
their  own  homes  except  at  a  "meal  of  duty,"  i.e.  a  semi-religious 
function,  such  as  a  marriage  festivity.  Instructive  is  the  incident 
recorded  as  having  occurred  in  Jerusalem  c.  65  a.d.  At  the  feast  held 
on  the  circumcision  of  EUishah  b.  Abuyah,  among  those  present  were 
Eleasar  b.  Hyrqanos  and  Joshua  b.  ^ananyah.  While  the  other 
guests  were  partaking  of  meat  and  wine,  these  two  sat  "stringing 
together,"  like  pearls  on  a  cord,  the  words  of  the  Scriptures.  (Qoh.  B. 
on  viii.  8 ;  see  Bacher,  Prooemien  etc.,  p.  9.)  To  such  men,  a  meal  was 
not  a  mere  occasion  for  eating  and  drinking.  The  reluctance  to  eat 
with  the  'Am  ha-ares  was  of  a  ditferent  origin  ;  fears  as  to  neglected 
tithes  etc.  arose  (cf.  Biichler,  Der  OalUdUch  Am-haares  i6a,  308). 
Similarly,  with  n^ard  to  joining  the  heathen  at  table,  fear  of  mixed 
marriage  came  to  the  fore  (cf.  A.  Wiener,  D%«  jUdlicken  Speiaegetetzf, 
Breslau  1895,  pp.  430  seq.j  W.  filmslie  on  'Abodah  Zarah  v.  5,  with 
references  there  given).  It  is  clear  from  the  context  that  such  joint 
meals  did  take  place.  But  with  all  this  there  went  a  unique  sense 
of  obligation  to  the  poor  and  the  miserable.  Isaiah  (Iviii.  7)  had 
spoken  of  the  duty  "  to  bring  the  poor  that  are  cast  out  to  thy  house," 
and  from  the  middle  of  the  second  century  b.c.  it  was  laid  down  as  a 
duty  to  entertain  at  meals  "  the  children  of  the  |)Oor  "  (Aboth,  i.  5),  to 
which  category  were  later  added  "those  who  were  distressed  in  soul" 
(J6o(A  de  R.  Nathan,  11.  xiv.).  It  is  not  at  all  the  case  that  a  Pharisee 
would  have  declined  to  receive  even  "sinners"  at  hit  own  table.  But 
he  might  have  refused  an  invitation  to  join  them  at  their  table,  where 
the  ritual  and  atmosphere  could  hardly  fail  to  be  uncongenial. 

Probably  the  Pharisees  exaggerated  tlie  force  of  evil  example  (cf. 
Hermas  Mand.  x.  i.  4  against  ^Aiats  IBukw).  We  fre«]uently  find 
in  the  second  and  third  centuries  regulations  due  to  a  sensitive 
repugnance  to  placing  oneself  in  a  position  of  suspicion.  (This  is 
the  meaning  of  some  passages  quoted  by  Dr  BUchler  in  his  essay  on 
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"Tha  Poll  deal  and  Social  Leaden  of  the  Jewiah  Community  of 
.Sepphoris,"  oh.  iii.  $  5.)  On  the  other  hand  especial  eulogy  was 
expressed  of  thoae  who  defied  suspicion  and  remained  untainted  in 
an  environment  of  temptation  (Pesachim,  113  a).  But  for  the  most 
part  the  Pharisees  entertained  an  exaggerated  fear  both  of  the  danger 
of  actual  moral  lapra,  and  even  more  of  the  loss  of  repute  from 
suspicion  of  such  lapse,  likely  to  be  incurred  by  association  with 
dishonest  men  or  unchaste  women.  It  was,  however,  a  defensible 
theory  of  conduct,  and  one  which  most  educationalists  of  the  present 
day  accept.  We  sometimes  find  Rabbis  prepared  to  defy  suspicion  and 
temptation  when  engaged  in  what  we  now  call  rescue  work,  but  ouch 
cases  are  rara  Moreover,  as  the  women  who  were  the  unchaste  associ- 
ates of  unchaste  men  were  chiefly  foreigners,  the  Rabbis  felt  no  strong 
impulse  towards  putting  their  heads  in  the  lions'  dens. 

But,  to  return  to  my  main  point,  it  is  unnecessary  to  cite  the 
Rabbinic  passages  in  which  men  are  warned  of  the  personal  dangers  of 
associating  with  men  or  women  of  low  morals.  Some  passages  have 
already  been  quoted  in  Note  VI.  (Cf.  also  C.  Taylor's  Note  on 
Aboth  L  8  [7].)  Another  common  saying  was  that  though  the  evil 
yeser  of  idolatry  had  been  slain,  the  evil  yeser  of  unchastity  was  very 
much  alive  (Yoma,  696;  'Aboda  Zara,  176).  There  was  much  lack 
of  courage,  but  less  taint  of  self-righteousness,  in  the  efforu  of  the 
moralist  to  preserve  men  from  temptation  and  contagion.  Luke's 
Pharisee  who  thanked  Ood  that  he  was  not  as  the  Publican  (Luke 
xviii.  11)  must  have  been  an  exceptional  case,  one  of  the  weeds  of 
ritualism,  not  one  of  its  ordinary  or  natural  fruits.  "A  familiar 
saying  in  the  mouth  of  the  Rabbis  of  Jabneh,"  says  the  Talmud 
(Berachoth,  17  a),  "  was  this :  I  (who  study  the  Law)  am  a  creature  (of 
Ood),  and  my  fellow  man  is  a  creature  (of  God).  My  work  is  in  the 
city,  his  in  the  field ;  I  rise  early  to  my  work,  he  rises  early  to  his. 
Just  as  he  cannot  excel  in  my  work,  so  1  cannot  excel  in  his.  Perhaps 
thou  wilt  say :  I  do  much  and  he  does  little  (for  the  Torah).  But  we 
have  learned  (Menahot,  no  a).  He  who  offers  much  and  he  who  offers 
little  are  equal,  provided  that  etich  directs  his  heart  to  Heaven."  The 
penitent  publican's  prayer  "Ood  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner,"  as 
well  as  his  gesture  ("he  smote  upon  his  breast")  are  essentially 
Pharisaic ;  it  is  interesting  to  spe  Luke  introducing  this  last  ritualistic 
touch  in  an  attack  on  ritualism.  The  Pharisee  placed  the  repentant 
sinner  on  a  higher  pedestal  than  the  out-and-out  saint  (Berachoth,  34^)- 
This  was  expressed  in  another  way  by  saying  that  Ood  honours  the 
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rapenUut  Again,  "  Broken  veMela  are  a  diagraon  for  a  man  to  uw, 
but  God  loves  the  broken  h»wrt "  (Midraah,  Levit  Kabba,  vii.  a  ;  Mid. 
Tehillim  on  xviii.  a).  A  penitent  publican,  like  any  other  repentant 
ainner  (cf.  the  fine  paaaage  on  the  harlot  in  Philo,  (ht  Monarchy  ii.  8), 
would  find  a  ready  welcome  to  the  arms  of  the  Rabbi.  True  it  was 
held  difficult  for  a  publican  to  repent  (Baba  Qama,  946),  but  by 
rfjmtU  is  meant  in  the  context  to  make  restUulum.  The  victims  of  the 
p.  hlican's  r>ppresaion  were  not  easily  identifiable,  and  it  was  not  in 
the  sinner's  poorer  to  undo  the  wrong  which  he  had  inflicted.  Besides, 
the  community  must  not  connive  at  such  plundering  by  manifesting 
over-i-eadincss  to  take  back  payment  from  ill-gotten  gains.  The  Rabbis 
would  have  scornfully  rejected  the  cynical  principle  p«cunia  non  oht. 
But  though  the  community  might  decline  the  proferred  restitution, 
Qod  would  accept ;  man  might  justly  reject,  yet  the  sinner  must  do 
restitution  (anonymously)  for  God's  sake.  On  the  basis  of  this  same 
passage  (Baba  Qama,  ^4 — 95)  Maimonidt's  thus  accurately  sums  up  the 
position :  "  If  the  robber  wished  to  repent,  and  the  thing  actually 
stolen  being  no  longer  in  existence,  offered  to  repay  the  value  of  the 
stolen  thing,  it  is  an  ordinance  of  the  sag:«  that  they  must  not  accept 
the  money,  but  they  /ulp  him  am/  pardon  him,  so  as  to  make  near 
unto  the  penitent  the  right  way ;  yet  if  one  received  the  money  from 
him  he  would  not  forfeit  the  approval  of  the  sages"  (Hilchoth  rfy^i, 
i.  13).  And  even  though  the  Scripture  says  the  opposite  (ProTerbe 
xxi.  a?:  "The  sacrifice  of  the  wicked  is  an  abomination"),  the  gift- 
oiferings  of  sinners  were  accepted  in  the  Temple  in  order  to  encourage 
them  to  repent  (Hullin,  5a;  Pesikta  R.,  1930). 

There  was  in  the  Pharisaism  of  all  ages  a  real  anxiety  to  make  the 
return  of  the  sinner  easy.  It  was  inclined  to  leave  the  initiative  to 
the  sinner,  except  that  it  always  maintained  Gods  readiness  to  take 
the  first  step.  Jesus  in  his  attitude  towards  sin  and  sinners  was  more 
inclined  to  take  the  initiative.  Yet,  until  the  modem  epoch  of  a  new 
humanism,  society  has  worked  by  reprol>ation  rather  than  attraction, 
and  the  practical  methods  of  Western  communities  in  dealing  with 
criminals  have  been  as  harsh  as  the  methods  of  any  other  system. 
And  Rabbis  did  often  act  <n  the  same  spirit  as  Jesus.  In  the  first 
place  if  a  genuine  Pharisee  ever  thanked  God  that  he  was  not  as  the 
publican,  he  would  only  have  done  so  in  the  spirit  of  the  famous 
utterance :  "  There,  but  for  the  grace  of  God,  goes  John  Baxter." 
Thus  a  first  century  Rabbi  (Nehunya  ben  Haqana)  utters  a  prayer  in 
which  he  contrasts  the  happier  lot  of  the  speaker — who  frequents  the 
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hoaae  of  study — uid  the  len  happy  lot  of  someone  else — who  frequents 
theatre  and  circus  (Berachoth,  a8a).  This  prayer  is  simply  a  grateful 
recognition  for  good  fortune ;  it  in  no  sense  impliee  (except  quite  in- 
directly) that  the  speaker  prides  himself  on  being  a  better  man.  His 
lines  have  been  cast  in  happier  places.  Such  prayers  and  such  an 
attitude  are  moreover  an  encouragement  to  right  living.  They  aim 
at  showing  that  virtue  has  its  abundant  reward  in  a  sense  of  duty 
done  and  in  the  confident  hope  of  future  bliss.  And  here  arixes  the 
real  difficulty.  Praying  /or  sinners  (i.e.  for  other  people),  fussy  efforts 
at  rescuing  outcasts  (i.e.,  again,  other  people)  may  come  very  close 
indeed  to  "pharisaic"  self-righteousness.  These  psychological  problems 
are  ro  complex  that  they  transcend  the  grasp  of  most  theologians, 
and  the  latter  are  driven  to  look  at  the  problems  incompletely  and 
therefore  erroneously.  One  might  put  it  generally  by  asserting  that 
the  Rabbis  attacked  vice  from  the  preventive  side ;  they  aimed  at 
keeping  men  and  women  honest  and  chaste.  Jesus  approached  it  from 
the  curative  side :  he  aimed  at  saving  the  dishonest  and  the  unchaste. 

The  Rabbis  thought  that  God  loves  the  prayers  of  the  righteous ; 
they  held  that  all  the  divine  sympathy  was  not  expended  on  the 
petitions  of  the  sinner.  But  the  association  of  the  sinner  with  the 
right«ou8 — in  prayer  and  fasting — was  i  jcessary  to  make  religion  a 
real  thing  (Kerithoth,  6  6).  And  as  regards  actual,  practical  intrusion 
into  the  life  of  the  sinner,  there  is  much  in  the  Rabbinic  literature 
urging  men  to  seek  the  active  reclamation  of  the  erring.  "  He  who 
does  not  pray  for  his  neighbour  or  bring  him  to  penitence  himself  will 
suffer"  (Midrash  Jonah).  As  Maimonides  puts  it. (on  the  basis  of 
several  Talmudic  passages,  Ber.  126  etc):  "Whoever  has  it  in  his  power 
to  prevent  oiihers  from  sinning,  yet  leaves  them  in  their  stumbling,  has 
no  forgiveness"  (Teshuba,  iv.  3  ;  Deoth  vi.).  So  far  does  this  counsel 
go,  that  the  Israelite  is  required  to  press  his  reproof  and  his  efforts  at 
reclamation  on  the  sinner  though  the  latter  revile  and  even  strike  his 
monitor  (Erachin,  166).  Thoroughly  in  accord  with  Rabbinic  teaching 
(Sifra  on  Leviticus  xix.  1 7)  is  the  Targum  rendering  of  that  same  text : 
"  Thou  shalt  rebuke  thy  neighbour  and  not  receive  punishment  for  his 
sin  "  which  your  active  reproof  might  have  prevented.  Hit  sin  becomes 
your  sin.  The  parable  of  Moses  and  the  stray  sheep  which  he  seeks  in 
the  desert  and  bears  in  his  bosom  (Midrash,  Shemoth  Rabba,  ch.  ii.) 
points  the  same  moral  This  idea  is  already  found  in  the  Psalter, 
"  I  have  gone  astray  like  a  lost  sheep ;  aeek  thy  servant "  ( P&  cxix.  176). 
80,  P*.  xxxiv,  14,  "Seek  pea^"  and  pursue  it,"  was  held  by  the  Rabbis 
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(o  compel  men  to  go  aboat  the  worid  m  pmot-nakm.  P«rli»iM  the 
moat  apt  oitatioo  in  thia  oonnecUon  (the  aalgeot  ia  further  diaonaaad 
in  the  note  on  Forgiveneaa)  ia  the  nuuiner  in  which  Jewiah  homiliata 
aet  up  AAitm  m  an  ideal  character.  There  can  be  no  question 
here  but  that  thia  idealiaation  ia  earlier  than  the  Ooapel  oriticiam 
of  the  Phariaaio  indiflbrenoe  to  "ainnera."  We  meet  with  ita  gwm 
in  Malachi  iL  6,  where  Leri  ia  eulogiaed  in  the  worda  "he  did 
turn  awkjr  many  from  iniquity."  Theae  worda  were  applied  apecifl- 
oally  to  Aaron  {Abotk  da  R.  Ifatkan,  i.  xii.),  and  Hillel  already  haa 
the  Haying:  "Be  of  the  diaoiplea  of  Aaron,  loving  poaoe  and 
pursuing  peace,  Unring  mamkimi,  and  bringing  lAem  near  to  t/u 
Torak  "  (Miahnah  Aboth,  L  la).  Here  ia  the  aame  apirit  aa  "  the  light 
of  the  law  which  waa  given  to  lighten  every  man"  {TettanmU  of  Lwi, 
xiv.).  Thia  "bringing  men  near"  appliea  to  proaelytiam,  but  in 
Rabbinical  literature  it  ia  again  and  again  uaed  ol  active  labour  in 
reacuing  sinners.  Nitai  the  Arbelite  cautioned  against  aaaodatitm 
with  the  wicked  (Aboth,  i.  7,  on  the  relation  between  thia  and  i.  la  aee 
Jewish  commentaries).  But  this  was  not  the  only  view  held.  Aaron, 
we  are  told,  would  ofler  friendly  greetings  to  the  wicked  (Johanan  b. 
Zakkai,  we  are  tokl,  Ber.  17  a,  punctiliously  greeted  heathens  in  the 
mat>ket-place),  who  would  thus  be  shamed  from  their  sin  (Aboth  de 
R.  Xatkan,  toe.  eit.);  he  would  go  out  on  the  roads  at  ni^t,  intercept 
those  who  were  about  to  transgress,  and  with  soft,  aflbctiooate  words 
of  intimate  comradeship,  would  divert  them  from  their  intention 
(Buber  Tanhuma,  Numbers,  p.  10),  and  thus  "all  Israel  loved  Aaron, 
men  and  women."  To  "bring  another  man  near"  to  the  Torah  was 
to  create  a  soul  {Abotk  de  R.  Natkan,  ti.  xxvL).  Ilus  ideal,  pre- 
Christian  in  Rabbinic  literature,  was  also  post-Christian.  There  is  the 
oft-cited  case  of  R.  Metr  (to  whom  was  due  a  first  draft  of  the  Miahnah). 
Hard  by  his  abode  lived  men  who  were  violent  criminals,  and  they  so 
troubled  Meir  that  he  prayed  for  their  extinction.  But  his  wife  Beruris 
checked  him,  and  at  her  instigation  be  admitted  that  it  was  better  to 
pray  for  their  conversion  (Berachoth,  10  a).  Meir,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  noted  for  his  persistent  friendship  to  his  heretic  and  sinful  master 
and  friend.  Elisha  ben  Abuya,  for  whoae  return  to  the  fold  he  so 
tenderly  exerted  himself.  Even  more  to  the  present  point  is  the 
conduct  of  R.  ZeHra.  In  his  neighbourhood  were  robbers  and  highway- 
men, but  Ze'ira  showed  them  intimate  friendship,  so  that  they  might 
be  brought  to  penitence,  which  indeed  came  about  in  their  sorrow  at 
the  Rabbia  death  (Sanhedrin,  37a).     Pathetic,  too,  is  the  idea  of 
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R  Joahoa  ben  Levi  th»t  Um  HeMUkh  would  eTrataally  be  found  at 
the  g»tea  of  Rome,  among  the  riok  poor,  binding  up  their  wounds 
(Sanhedrin,  98). 

And  ao  the  atory  might  be  continued.  The  Rabbia  oould  see  the 
good  in  all  men,  and  might  exalt  above  those  of  spotless  reputation  one 
engaged  in  what  they  considered  unsavoury  and  demoralising  occupa- 
tions. Gacing  over  the  crowd,  Elyah  picked  out  as  assured  of  the 
future  life  a  jailor,  who  had  cared  for  the  morals  of  his  prisoners 
(Ta'anith,  33  a).  On  occasion  of  a  drought  in  Judna,  people  reported 
to  Abbahu  that  they  knew  a  man  whose  prayers  for  rain  were 
infallible.  His  popular  name  was  Pentekaka  (lit  the  man  of  Five  Situ). 
R.  Abbahu  interviewed  him,  inquired  as  to  his  means  of  livelihood, 
whereupon  Pratekaka  said  that  his  name  corresponded  to  his  precession. 
"I  am  occupied  with  harlots,  I  clean  the  theatre,  I  carry  the  vessels  to 
the  bath,  I  amuse  the  bathers  with  my  jokes,  and  I  pUy  the  flute." 
But,  asked  the  Rabbi :  •'  Have  you  ever  done  a  good  thing  in  your 
lifet"  Pentekaka  answered :  "Once  I  was  sweeping  out  the  theatre 
and  I  saw  a  woman  standing  between  the  pilUrs,  bitterly  weeping. 
I  spoke  to  her  and  ascertained  that  her  husband  was  a  prisoner,  and 
she  could  only  bay  his  freedom  by  sacrificing  her  chastity.  So  I  sold 
my  bed  and  my  pillow  and  all  my  possessions,  and  I  gave  the  money 
to  her,  bidding  her  go  ranaom  her  husband  and  not  sell  her  honour  to 
strangers."  Hearing  such  words  firom  such  a  man,  Abbahu  exclaimed : 
"Thou  art  the  man  fit  to  pray  for  ns  in  our  hour  of  trouble"  (Talmud 
Jer.  Ta'anith,  L  2). 


VIII.     "OIVE   UNTO  CAESAK." 


To  8Amuel  of  Nehftrdei*  (c.  165 — o.  157  a.d.)  belonga  tho  honour  of 
formulating  th«  principle  which  made  it  poMible  for  Jewi  from  the 
early  middle  K|i;es  onwards  to  live  under  alien  laws.  Jeremiah  had 
admonished  his  exiled  brothers :  "Seek  jre  the  peace  of  the  city  whither 
I  have  caused  you  to  be  carried  away  captives,  and  pray  unto  the 
Ixtrd  for  it ;  for  in  the  peace  thereof  shall  ye  have  peace."  It  grew 
necessary  to  become  more  explicit,  and  the  Rabbis  proclaimed  a 
principle  which  was  as  influential  with  the  synagogue  as  "  Give  unto 
Caesar  that  which  is  CHcear's  "  became  with  the  Church.  "The  law  of 
the  govemmrnt  is  Isw  "  (ditia  dmalekutha  dina,  T.B.  Baba  Qama  113b; 
Baba  BtttAra  54  a ;  Gittin  10  b ;  Xedarim  38  a)  said  Samuel,  and  ever 
since  it  has  been  a  religious  duty  for  the  Jews  to  obey  and  accom- 
modate themselves  as  far  as  possible  to  the  laws  of  the  country  in 
which  they  are  settled  or  reside  (cf.  my  remarks  in  Encyelopeiedia 
Brit4innie<K,  ed.  11,  vol.  XV.  p.  404).  "To  Jeremiah  and  Mar  Samuel,'' 
says  Oraetz,  "Judaism  owes  its  possibility  of  existence  in  a  foreign 
country"  {Ge»ehicMte  der  Juden,  iv.   2,  iii.). 

What  Mar  Samuel,  however,  did  was  not  to  devise  a  new  principle, 
but  to  give  that  principle  the  precision  of  law.  Very  much  in  the 
history  of  civilization  has  depended  on  the  power  of  moralists  to 
concentrate  a  theory  into  an  epigram ;  the  sayings  of  Jesus  and 
Samuel  are  apt  illustrations.  Long  before  Samuel,  however,  the  same 
attitude  prevailf-^i.  At  the  period  of  the  disastrous  Bar  Cochba  insur- 
rection, when  Roman  law  and  Roman  administration  were  bitterly 
resented,  the  Rabbinic  teachers  impressed  on  their  brethren  the 
absolute  duty  of  paying  the  taxes  imposed  by  the  Qovernment. 
According  to  the  statement  of  Johanan  ben  Zakkai  (Mechilta  on 
Exodus  xix.  I,  ed.  Friedmann,  p.  61  b  top)  the  Romans,  after  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple,  imposed  the  enormous  tax  of  fifteen  shekels ; 
and  though  the  exact  significance  of  this  is  doubtful,  it  may  have  been 
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•  tox  on  l«Mn;  w«  know  that  th«<  Ronuui  impoiiU  wtm  very  con- 
ndenbi*  (cf.  Biichler,  FA*-  S<<t»mmtie  Comditiont  qf  Judaa  i^r  U" 
dM*ni«tum  ^  tht  NmvmuV  FfrnpU,  1912,  pp.  62  aeq.).  Yet  it  wm  held 
ol>'.;gatory  to  pay  thene  Uxm  with  the  utmost  tcrupulouty,  in  so  f»r  m 
they  were  lawfully  impoMed,  and  were  not  the  whironical  exactions 
of  the  pahlioan*  (T.R  Ihhn  <^ma  113a;  XfHarim  j8  a ;  Toeeft*, 
AWarim  iii.  4 ,  Stmnk  ii.  q  where  evasion  of  Uxation  is  denounced 
as  equivalont  oron  to  murder,  idolatry,  incest,  and  profanation  of  the 
Sabbath). 

Nor  does  the  evidence  extend  only  to  the  Hadrisnic  period.  It 
goes  Ymtk  even  further.  t>n  the  text  in  Ecclesiastes  viii.  2  ("  I  counsel 
thee,  Keep  the  king's  command,  and  that  in  regard  of  the  oath  of 
God"),  the  Midraah  (Tanhuma  on  Genesis  viii.  16,  .VooA  §  10;  ed. 
Bubw,  p.  Si)  comments  thus:  "TTie  Holy  One  said  unto  Isn^l,  I 
adjure  you  that  even  though  the  (Roman)  Government  decrees  a^inst 
you  harsh  decrees  ye  shall  not  reliel  against  it  for  anything  that  it 
decrees,  but  keep  the  king's  comnutnd.  But  if  it  decrees  against  you  to 
abandon  the  Torah  and  the  oomntandroents  and  deny  God,  then  do  not 
obey  it,  but  say  unto  it :  I  keep  the  kings  laws  only  in  those  thin^ 
which  are  nec«9sary  for  the  government. "  The  Midrash  goes  on  to 
cite  the  conduct  of  Daniels  three  friends  who  assure  Xebuchadneaar : 
"  In  so  far  as  duties  and  tAxee  are  concerned,  in  all  that  thou  decrewst 
upon  us,  we  will  ©bey,  and  thou  art  our  king,  but  to  deny  God— we 
have  no  need  to  answer  thee  in  this  matter... we  will  not  serve  thy 
gods,  nor  worship  tiie  golden  image  which  thou  hast  set  up"  (Daniel 
viiL  i6).  The  difficulty  of  this  compromise  was  twofold.  Rrst,  bad 
government  is  incompatible  with  the  Kingdom  of  God  (Schechter,  Somf 
AipecU  (/  Rabbinie  Tk^vicgy.  p.  106),  and  the  Roman  Government 
was  oft«a>  desen-ing  of  inclusion  in  the  cat^ory  of  bad  goxernment. 
Secondly,  the  tendency  of  Roman  emperors  to  assert  their  divine 
stotus,  and  to  found  their  authority  on  a  theory  somewhat  approaohmg 
that  at  divine  right,  made  Roman  rule  in  general  obnoxious  to  Jewish 
sentiment.  Xevertheloss,  as  Tacitus  admits,  the  Jews  were  long 
patient  under  the  irritation  ;  they  rebelled  only  when  chronic  irrita- 
tion was  transformed  into  specific  provocation :  "  l>ur»vit  umen 
patientia  Jodsas  usque  ad  G«ssium  Florum  proeurmtorem ;  sub  eo 
bellum  ortum.  That  oocurred  iu  the  spring  of  66  a.d.  Some  of  the 
previous  pr:«urmtor»  Lad  so  far  studied  Jewish  suscepiibiliu«i  as  to 
strike  (probably  employing  Jewish  workmen;  coins  of  special  ditdsm 
for  teial  drealitiaa  is.  Jadaa.     Tocre  wert  on  tiiese  no  figures  of 
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MtiiMtr  ohjeota,  but  ooly  mn  of  corn,  palm-trwa  or  bmiohM  (t),  tho 
oornuoopM,  diota,  ooverad  ram,  or  wrMth.  In  35  a,i  '\>ntiua  PiUte 
■truck  ootu  deoorkted  Bimpiy  with  tha  Uarel  wrMth  and  t^3  lituua  or 
Augur's  wand  (T.  ReiiuMsh,  Jewish  Coini,  ed.  Hill,  p.  41).  At  •  mnoh 
Uter  period  we  find  •  Rabbi  (Natinm  b.  Simai)  deMribed  m  remarkitble 
for  hiM  "  holineM  "  lieoauae  "  he  neve"  looked  upon  the  form  of  a  coin  " 
{Petakim  104  a  and  parallels  in  Bacher,  Agada  d«r  Pal^tinmtueken 
Amom^r  ill.  616);  this  probably  refers,  however,  to  coins  on  which 
were  figures  of  the  emperors. 

Very  clearly  belonging  to  the  period  of  the  Vespasian  war  is  the 
saying  recorded  in  the  Mishnah,  Aboth  iii.  a.  The  authority  cited  is 
^aninah  (Hananiah),  the  prefect  of  the  priests,  who  was  a  con. 
temporary  of  Johanan  ben  Zakkai,  and  like  him  a  member  of  the 
peace  party.  "Pray  for  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,"  said  Haninah, 
"since  but  for  the  fear  thereof  men  would  swallow  one  another  alive." 
This  may  allude  specifically  to  public  prayer  on  behalf  of  the  ruler 
(8»^  Ezra  vi.  10  ;  Baruch  i.  11 ;  I.  Maoc.  vii.  33  ;  Philo,  Leg.adCaium, 
xxiii..  xlv. ;  JosephuB,  War  11.  x.  4 ;  T.B.  Yoma  69  a ;  I.  Timothy 
ii.  I,  J,  and  cf.  Schttrer  ii.  §  24 ;  Singer,  Traruaetiont  of  (A«  Jtusith 
Hutorical  Soeietjf  of  E^igland  iv.  103).  It  is  interesting  to  add  a 
ooiyeoture  made  by  Dr  Bacher.  We  have  no  record  of  the  precise 
liturgical  phraseology  of  the  prayer  fpr  the  Government  unless 
Dr  Bacher  has  discovered  it  in  the  AhoA  de  Rabbi  NatKan  (11. 
ch.  xxxL  p.  68,  ed.  Schechter).  By  a  slight  emendation  of  the  text, 
the  words  of  the  prayer  would  be :  "  May  it  (the  Roman  Oovemment) 
rule  over  us  for  all  time "  (D'O'n  Sa  «a  rxohw  WWSff  Bacher,  Agada 
d«r  Tannaiten,  ed.  3,  vol.  i.  p.  5  a). 

But  though  thus  prepared  to  obey  Rome  and  abide  by  all  its  lawful 
regulation^  there  was  to  be  no  compromise  when  Caesar  infringed  the 
sphere  which  appertained  to  Ood.  This  distinction  we  have  already 
seen  in  tlie  Midrash,  but  we  find  the  same  very  clearly  expressed  in 
the  pages  of  history.  Josephus  records  sevenU  instances  of  the 
readiness  of  the  Jews  to  sufier  death  rather  than  admit  the  images  of 
Caesar  (e.g.  War  11.  ix  3).  Meet  nearly  illustrative  of  the  subject 
before  us  is  the  passage  in  which  the  historian  describes  what  took  place 
when  Caius  Caesar  (who  succeeded  Tiberius  as  emperor  in  37  a.d.) 
sent  Petronius  with  an  army  to  Jerusalem  to  place  his  statues  in  the 
Temple ;  he  was  to  slay  any  who  opposed  this  step,  and  to  enslave  the 
rest  of  the  nation  {War  11.  x.  1).  Petronius  marched  from  Antioch 
southwards  towards  Judna ;  but  when  he  reached  Ptolemaic  in  Galilee 
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be  WM  nifft  by  A  depaUtion  of  J«wa.  Prevailed  upon  by  the  moltitode 
o#  the  lupplicanta,  be  tuiniDonfld  a  meeting  of  »11  the  mea  of  note  to 
TlberiM,  where  he  declared  onto  them  the  power  of  the  RomaM  and 
the  threateninga  of  Caiui,  and  also  |)ronuunced  their  petition  un- 
raaw>nable.  "  For  an  all  the  nation*  nubject  to  Rome  had  placed  the 
imagea  of  the  Mwperor  in  their  several  cities  among  the  rest  of  their 
gods,  for  them  alone  to  oppow  it  was  like  the  behaviour  of  rabeU,  and 
was  insulting  to  the  emperor."  Joaephua  then  pn>ceeda  as  follows,  and 
the  passage  nay  usefully  be  cited  in  full  (jjg  4,  5)  :— 

And  when  they  iD*iat«d  on  thair  law,  and  the  eattom  of  (heir  eoaotiy,  and  how 
it  was  nut  lawful  for  th«>in  k.  pot  even  an  linage  of  Ood,  moeh  lew  of  a  man,  in 
any  profana  part  of  tlMir  eaantry,  maoh  lam  in  tha  Temple.  Palroniu  nplied, 
"  And  am  I  not  al«o  bound  to  keep  (he  law  of  my  loid?  For,  if  I  tranaRraai  it  and 
■pare  yoo,  I  nhall  joatly  periih.  And  ha  that  sent  me,  and  not  1,  will  war  affain.t 
yon.  .  >r  I  am  under  command  aa  well  a.  you."  Thereupon  the  whole  multitude 
ened  out  that  -they  were  ready  to  aufler  for  their  Uw."  Petroniu.  then  tried 
to  qniet  their  noiae,  and  laid  to  them,  "Will  you  (hen  make  war  aRain>(  tha 
Emperor?"  The  Jews  aaid  tha(  they  otTered  laerifioas  twiee  e»ery  day  for  tha 
amperor  and  the  Roman  people;  but  if  he  would  let  np  bia  itatnea.  he  moat  tint 
aaerilioe  the  whole  Jewi.h  nation ;  and  they  were  ready  to  eipoie  themaelvaa  to  be 
■Urn  with  their  children  and  wivea.  At  thi.  Petroniu*  felt  both  aatoniahment  and 
pity  on  account  of  their  invincible  regard  to  their  religion,  and  their  eoarage  which 
made  them  ready  to  die  for  it. 

Petronius  yielded,  and  incurred  the  censure  of  Caiu^  but  the 
latter's  death  in  41  intervened  to  save  him  from  the  conaequenoes  of 
his  complacency  to  the  Jewish  steadfastness  Upwards  their  Ood,  and 
his  own  disobedience  towards  Caesar.  Philo  (Z^.  ad  Coium  xxxii., 
xxxvi.)  narrates  the  same  circumstonces  at  greater  length ;  but  he' 
too,  records  that  the  J^  wh  willingly  and  even  enthusiastically  accepted 
the  sovereignty  of  Caiu^  in  all  matter,  except  the  proposed  "innova. 
twns  in  respect  of  our  Temple;.,  the  honour  of  the  -.mperor  is  not 
identical  with  dishonour  to  the  ancient  laws  (of  Judaism)."  Caius 
well  represents  the  opposite  case  when  he  retort*,  (xliv  :  "Ye  are 
haters  of  Ood,  in  that  yr  deny  me  the  appellation  of  a  god,"  though 
he  was  generous  enough  to  attribute  this  blindness  to  the  Jews  as  a 
misfortune  rather  than  as  a  fault:  "These  men  do  not  appear  to  me 
to  be  wicked  so  much  as  unfortunate  and  fool'  h,  in  not  believing 
that  I  have  been  endowed  with  the  nature  of  Gcid."  This  misfortune 
and  unwisdom  the  Jews  never  abandoned,  and  thus  were  always 
protagonists  in  the  refusal  to  give  unto  Caesar  that  which  is  Ood's. 
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Social  oonditioiu  in  Pdeatine  «t  the  lieginning  of  the  ChriiitiMi  en 
were  bewilderingly  oomplex.  Restrictini;  oi  r  Mtteiition  t<i  the  queation 
of  maiTiage.  we  tind  at  the  one  extreme  •  sect  (the  EMeneii)  which 
•dvooftted  oelibftcy,  rnd  poMibljr  at  the  other  a  aeot  (the  Zadokites) 
which  forbade  divorce,  or  at  all  events  remarriage.  Then  there  were 
the  artstocrata  of  the  court  circle  who  had  adopted  Roman  ways.  For 
inatance,  Joaephus  reoorda  two  inatanoea  in  which  women  of  the 
Herodian  houae  (Salome,  35  B.O.,  and  Herodiaa,  contemporary  with 
John  the  Baptiat)  divorced  their  huabanda,  and  paralleled  the  exoeaaee 
denounced  by  Jnvenal  in  hia  aixth  aatire  (Mark  x.  la  may  be  directed 
against  auch  licentiouanexa).  The  Phariaaic  Judaism  of  the  same  period 
regarded  marriage  aa  the  ideal  atate,  yet  freely  permitted  divoroa  If 
the  ideal  were  ah-  *ered  it  aeemed  to  accord  beat  with  the  intereata  of 
morality  to  admit  thia,  and  afford  buth  parties  to  the  calamity  a  aecond 
chance  at  lawful  happiness.  The  marriage  bond  should  be  inviolable, 
bat  muat  not !«      iiaaoluble. 

The  prt^reas  of  law  and  custom  in  Jewry  tended  not  to  modify  the 
theoretical  ease  of  divorce,  but  to  increase  its  practical  difficultiea.  The 
Qoapel  view  was  that  the  Deuteronomic  divorce  was  a  concession  to 
human  weakness,  a  lowering  of  the  earlier  standards  of  Genesis  which 
hekl  marriage  to  be  indiasoluble.  The  Rabbinic  reading  of  history  was 
difierent     The  Pentateuch  introduced  the  formality  of  the  written 

I  Thii  Note  was  written  at  ibort  notice,  to  comply  with  the  urgent  requeat  of 
the  late  Lord  Oorell,  Chairman  of  the  Boyal  Coauni«Kion  on  Divorce  and  Matrimonial 
CanwH.  The  Note  was  pren  jted  to  the  Commiseion,  and  the  autlior  wai  eiamined 
on  November  11,  1910.  I  raoeived  valoable  help  from  Dr  M.  Berlin  For  variona 
reaaoB*  it  iiami  best  to  leava  the  Note  without  tabetantial  change.  Hence  it  ia 
impoiaible  to  allude  to  the  interenting  views  of  Prof.  L.  Blau  published  in  191 1 — 
1911.  In  his  JiidUehe  Ehetclttidung  und  dtr  judiiche  Scheidebrief,  pages  4J — 71  of 
Part  I  are  uevot«<I  to  an  exposition  of  the  New  Testament  passages  on  Divoree,  with 
Rabbinic  aud  other  parallels. 
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L^  ol  DiTOK».  and  IUbbini.n.  regMded  tki.  m  «n  «lr.„oe  in 
dvUiatioD,  not  •  PrtrogreiMon.  Th«  Deuteronomio  divorce  wm  » 
iwtriotion  of  the  Mrlier  right  or  power  of  th«  huafaMid  to  diacard  hia 
wifi  •*  wUI  and  with  acmnt  ceremony.  Rabbiniam  contraated  the 
deoent  formalitiea  of  the  Moaaio  Code  with  the  arbitiary  indelicacy  of 
primitive  ouatooi  (Oeneaia  Rablia  ch.  xviii ). 

The  PenUteiich,  however,  contempUtm  the  huaband  aa  alone  having 
the  right  to  effect  a  divorce.  In  the  Babylonian  Code  of  Hammurabi 
tlie  wife  had  aome  power  ' "  nitiative,  and  when  recently  the  Egyptian 

1"  were  discovered,  it  waa  thought  that 
•  '  •'ixh  <vonian  in  poaaeaaion  of 
ii>         ng  divorce.     Cloaer  atudy. 

lW      '  hf     «•■    ;||;| 

r       ;  .        "hi 


PVjri  of  the  fifth  r«" 
thaaa  Aramaic  docu  hmii 
the  aame  atatua  aa  i  >..  . 
however,  ahowa  t\  i    j 
divorce,  ahe  eova   ..n  ./      ,r 
in  the  flrat  Clr  <  i,       .  .,t   ,, 
aaaerta:  "Wit,        it  i-    m'r. 
marriage),  bui    ..  vif", 
another,  unleaa  htr  *->ri    -  ',  . 
huaband'a  right  ot  divor  « 
szii.),  if  he  raviahed  a  /'i. 
nuptial  inoontinenre.     lu 


the  papyri  could  claim  a 
ition  remained  unaltered 
v'i.l  us    ..    lig.  XV.  viii.  7)  distinctly 

'>!•  »   '  !.j8'ia»d  to  do  so  {i.e.  disaolve  a 
u-  >»  's  iioi,.  her  huaband,  cannot  marry 


-  -1  I  ;  ut  J . .  away."  In  two  caaea  the 
'.««  .  i.M^-ind  by  the  Penuteuch  (Deut. 
.  if  h«  fni^ely  aocuaed  hia  wife  of  ante- 
"♦  ^w,o  lae  man  waa  compelled  to  wed 
the  woman  in  an  indiaaoluble  union,  in  the  aecond  caae  he  could  not 
divorce  hia  wife.  In  Uter  Rabbinic  law  a  divorce  if  pronounced  waa 
technicaUy  valid  ;  the  Biblical  Uw,  however,  doea  not  deal  with  auch 
a  caae,  and  the  wife  waa  immune  from  divorce.  But  what  w»  her 
poaitiont  The  option  reated  with  her.  She  could  compel  her  huaband 
to  retain  her,  or  ahe  could  accept  a  divorce.  Philo  declares  (ii.  3 1 3  «« 
tu^ty  T.  dwAXa'TTwrAu,  thia  laat  word  being  Philonean  for  divorce) 
that  ahe  tould  divorce  him,  but  it  is  not  probable  that  the  law  ever 
•greed  with  PhUo'a  view.  At  moat  the  injured  wife  nuiy  have  been 
entitled  to  move  the  court  to  compel  her  hual^nd  to  write  her  a  Letter 
of  Divorce.  The  aituation  reminda  one  of  Meredith's  Uiana  0/  the 
Croitwayt. 

We  are  in  poaaeaaicm  of  a  clear  piece  of  evid  «  aa  to  the  Jewish 
progreaa  in  divorce  law  in  the  period  preceding  tl.  Christian  era.  In 
Matthew  xix.  10  the  diaciples  after  Iwaring  Jesus'  d.-cUration  on  the 
indiasolubUity  of  marriage,  object :  "  If  the  case  of  the  man  is  so  with 
hia  wife,  11  u  not  expedient  to  marry."  Here,  the  difficulty  of  divorce 
u.  treated  aa  a  bar  to  wedlock.  This  is  the  man's  point  of  view.  What 
ot  the  woman'gf    Now  in  the  first  century  ac.  it  would  seem  that, 
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from  the  womka's  nde,  the  bcility  of  divorce  was  a  bar.  In  face  of 
the  eaae  with  Wiuch  a  husband  oould  whistle  off  his  wife,  women 
refused  to  contract  marriages,  and  men  grew  grey  and  celibate 
(T.  J.  Kethuboth,  end  of  ch.  viiL  ;  T.  b.  Kethuboth  Sab,  ToMfta  zii). 
Thereupon  the  Pharisaic  leader,  Simon  b.  Shetah,  the  reputed  brother  of 
Queen  Alexandra,  enacted  that  the  wife's  Kethuhah  or  marriage  settle- 
ment was  to  be  merged  in  the  husband's  estate,  that  he  might  use  it  as 
capital,  but  that  his  entire  fortune,  even  such  property  of  his  as  had 
passed  into  other  hands,  should  be  held  liable  for  it  This  effectively 
checked  hasty  divorce  (cf.  *£rubin  41  b),  and  indeed  the  rights  of  wives 
under  the  Kethubah  were  throughout  the  ages  a  genuine  safeguard  to 
their  marital  security.  In  respect  to  holding  property  and  possessing 
independent  estate  the  Jewish  wife  was  in  a  position  far  superior  to 
that  of  English  wives  before  the  enactment  of  recent  legislation. 

Another  point  of  great  importance  was  this.  Jewish  sentiment  was 
strongly  opposed  to  the  divorce  of  the  wife  of  a  man's  youth,  and  men 
almost  invariably  married  young.  The  facilities  for  divorce  see.  ^  mostly 
to  have  been  applied  or  tiiken  advantage  of  in  the  ease  of  a  widower's 
second  marriage  (a  widower  was  expected  to  remarry).  "What  the 
Lord  hath  joined,  let  no  man  put  asunder"  represented  the  spirit  of  the 
Pharisaic  practice  in  the  age  of  Jesus,  at  all  evenu  with  regard  to  a 
man's  first  marriage.  It  is  rather  curious  that  while  in  the  Gospel  so 
much  use  is  made  of  the  phrase  of  Genesis  "one  flesh  "  to  prove  marriage 
indissoluble,  no  reference  is  made  to  another  verse  in  the  same  context 
"It  is  not  good  that  the  man  should  be  alone"  which  obviously  requires 
marriage  and  not  celibacy.  It  may  be  that  Jesus,  anticipating  the  near 
approach  of  the  Kingdom,  was  teaching  an  "  interim "  ethic,  which 
would  have  no  relation  to  ordinary  conditions  of  life  (cf.  the  view  that 
Angels  do  not  marry  Enoch  xv.  3 — 7,  Mark  xii.  25  and  the  later 
Rabbinic  maxim  that  in  the  world  to  come  there  it;  no  pi-ocreation 
(Berachoth  17a)).  But  it  is  more  likely  that  he  was  layi.ig  down  a  rule 
of  conduct  only  for  his  own  immediate  disciples,  declaring  that  "  all 
men  cannot  receive  this  saying.'  That,  however,  a  belief  in  the  divinity 
of  the  marriage  tie  was  compatible  with  a  belief  that  the  tie  oould  be 
hxwened,  is  shown  by  the  course  of  Jewish  opinion.  The  Rabbis  held 
with  Jesus  tliat  marriages  are  made  in  heaven  (see  Jewish  Qttarterlif 
Review,  II.  172),  and  several  Old  Testament  phrases  point  to  the  same 
roseate  view.  Of  the  marriage  of  Isaac  and  Rebecca  it  is  written  "the 
thing  proceedeth  from  the  Lord"  (Ocn.  xxiv.  50).  "Houses  and 
Riches  are  the  inheritance  of  fathers,"  says  the  author  of  Proverbs 
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(lit,  14),  "but  a  prudent  wife  is  from  the  Lord."  Again,  "  Pear  not," 
Mid  the  Angel  to  Tobias  (Tobit  vL  17),  "for  she  waa  prepared  for  thee 
from  the  beginning."  The  Fhariaeea  fully  accepted  this  amiable  theory 
of  divine  fatalism.  "God,"  said  the  Rabbi,  "sitteth  in  heaven 
arranging  marriages."  Or  it  was  more  crudely  put  thus :  "  Forty  days 
before  the  child  is  formed  a  heavenly  voice  proclaims  its  mate" 
(T.  B.  Moed  Qaton  i8b ;  Sota  aa).  In  the  Middle  Ages,  belief  in  the 
divine  arrangement  of  marriage  affiscted  the  liturgy,  and  on  the  sabbath 
following  a  wedding,  the  bridegroom  proceeded  to  the  synagogue  with  a 
joyous  retinue,  and  the  congregation  chanted  the  chapter  of  Genesis 
(xxiv.)  in  which,  as  shown  above,  the  patriarch's  marriage  was  declared 
as  ordained  by  God.  Naturally  this  belief  in  the  pre-ordainment  of 
marriage  must  have  strengthened  the  Jewish  objection  to  divorce. 
"  For  I  hate  divorce,  saith  the  Lord"  (Malachi  ii.  1 6)  was  a  verse  much 
honoured  in  Pharisaic  thought,  and  Malachi's  protest  gave  rise  to  the 
pathetic  saying :  "The  very  altar  sheds  tears  when  a  man  divorces  the 
wife  of  his  youth,"  and  to  the  sterner  paraphrase  "He  that  putteth  her 
away  is  hated  of  the  Lord"  (T.  B.  Gittin  90.  Cf.  Prov.  v.  19  ;  Eccles. 
ix.  9 ;  Ecclus.  vii.  26,  yet  see  also  xxv.  26). 

But  though  divorce  is  hateful,  continuance  of  the  marriage  bond 
may  be  more  hateful  still.  Perfect  human  nature  could  do  without 
divorce,  but  it  could  also  do  without  marriage.  Adam  and  Eve,  it  has 
been  well  said,  went  through  no  marriage  ceremony.  The  formalities 
of  marriage  are  not  less  the  result  of  human  imperfection  than  is  the 
need  of  divorce.  Were  it  not  for  the  evil  in  human  nature,  said 
the  Rabbis  (Gen.  Rab.  ix. ;  Eccles.  R.  iii.  1 1),  a  man  would  not  marry 
a  wife— not  that  the  married  state  was  evil,  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
held  to  be  the  highest  moral  condition— but  the  passions  which  are 
expressed  in  the  marital  relationship  are  also  expressed  in  the  lower 
losta  We  may  also  perhaps  read  another  idea  into  this  Rabbinic 
conception.  X  needed  the  marriage  bond  to  limit  his  <iwn  lusts  and 
also  to  ward  off  Y.  And  just  as,  in  this  sensv,  man's  evil  side  requires 
a  marriage  contract,  so  in  another  sense  his  good  side  demands  the 
cancellation  of  the  contract,  if  its  continuance  bt?  degrading  or  in- 
harmonious. 

Henct,  though  the  strongest  moral  objection  was  felt  against 
divorce,  and  though  the  vast  majority  of  Jewish  marriages  were 
terminated  only  by  death,  the  Pharisaic  law  raised  no  l>ar  to  divorce 
by  mutual  consent  of  the  parties,  just  an  marriage,  despit*-  its  sacred 
aosociations,   was   itself  a   matter  of   mutual    consent.     It  should  be 
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raniemberad  that  in  the  Jewish  document  of  divoroe  no  ground  for 
the  act  is  defined,  the  husband  simply  declares  his  *ife  thenceforth 
nti  JHrit  wid  free  to  re  marry.  She  could,  and  often  did,  re-marry 
her  husband,  unless  he  had  divorced  her  for  unchastity,  or  unless  she 
had  in  the  meantime  contracted  another  marriage.  In  the  time  of 
Jesus  it  wu«  not  necessary  for  a  divorce  by  mutual  consent  to  come 
before  a  r^ular  court  or  Beth  Din  of  three  Rabbis,  as  later  became 
the  practice.  Tlie  whole  ceremony  could,  at  the  earlier  period,  be 
«one  thmugh  privately,  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses.  An  expert 
Kabbi  was,  however,  probably  required  to  ensure  the  proper  drawing 
up  of  the  document,  and  the  due  fultibnent  of  the  legal  delivery  to, 
and  acceptance  by,  the  wife.  Thus  if  Joseph  of  Nazareth  and  his 
betrt)thed  bride  had  mutually  consented  to  h.  divorce,  there  is  no 
rc^ison  in  Jewish  law  why  he  should  not  liavb  put  her  away  privily  " 
(Matthew  i.  ly).  There  is  little  ground  f<n  thn  ving  that  such  divorces 
by  mutual  consent  were  either  frequent  ar  productive  of  social  evils, 
though  it  may  lie  that  the  woman  s  as-sent  was  occasionally  extorted 
by  harsh  niea.sures.  But  though  the  Itahbi.«  could  oppose  no  legal 
bar  t.  (livoree  by  mutual  consent,  it  was  their  duty  to  exhaust  every 
possible  expedient  of  moral  dissuasion.  Aaron,  in  Hillel's  phrase 
(Aboth  L  12).  was  the  type  of  the  peace-maker,  and  this  was  tradi- 
tionally explained  (Ab.,th  de  11.  Nathan,  eh.  xil)  to  mean  that  hi.s 
life-work  was,  in  part,  the  reconciliation  of  estrangoii  husbands  and 
wives  (see  alwve,  Note  VII). 

B«t  the  case  was  different  when  one  of  the  parties  to  the  divorce 
WHB  unwilling  t^)  a.sseiit,  or  when  one  party  had  something  to  gain  by 
treating  the  ether  party  as  unwilling.  From  the  eleventh  century  it 
has  been  customary  in  Jewish  law  to  require  that  in  all  cases  the 
wife  .shall  assent  to  the  divorce,  except  where  her  misconduct  or  failure 
could  be  shown  to  be  sufficient  cause  why  the  marriage  might  be 
foreibly  dissolved  by  the  husband.  But  this  condition  of  the  woman's 
absent  was  not  necessary  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  when 
neither  Rabbinic  sanction  nor  the  wife's  consent  was  obligatory.  The 
rule  in  the  first  century  was  (Yebamoth  xiv.  i) :  "A  woman  may  be 
divorced  with  or  without  her  will,  but  a  man  only  with  his  will." 
If,  however,  the  wife  contested  the  divorce,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  husband  had  to  specify  his  reasons  and  bring  the  matter  before 
a  regularly  wjnstituted  Beth  Din.  This  was  certainly  the  case  if  he 
suspected  her  of  adultery  (Sota  i.  3—4).  The  accusing  husband  took 
his  wife  before*  the  local  Beth  Din  or  court  of  three,  and  after  a  first 
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hearing  two  Rabbis  would  conduct  the  aoonsed  to  tiie  Supreme  Court 
in  Jenualem,  which  alone  could  deal  finally  with  such  charges      If  rtie 
oonfeaaed,  she  forfeited  her  marriage  settlement  and  waa  divorced, 
otherwise  the  ordeal  of  the  waters  (Numbers  v.)  was  applied.     We 
may  well  suppose  that  in  other  cases,  especially  such  as  involved  a 
stigma  on  the  wife,  the  matter  would   be  made  a  matter  of  public 
inquiry  if  she  so  cUtimed.     It  is  only  thus  that  we  can  fully  explain 
the  different  views  taken  at  th*-  early  period  as  to  Uwful  grounds 
of  divorce.     The  schools  of   Hillel  ami  Shammai  differed  materially 
(Gittin,  end) :  the  former  gave  the  husband  the  legal  right  to  divorce 
his  wife  for  any  cause.     Cf.  Matthew  xix.  3,  Josephus  Anti^.  iv.  viii. 
23  ("for  any  cause  whatsoever").     Miilo  uses  similar  languafp  (Spec. 
Laws.  Adultery,  eh.  v.).     The  school  of  SfaaaHnai  limited  the  right  to 
the  case  in  which  the  wife  was  unchaste      The  "  schools  "  or  "  houan  " 
of  Hillel  and  Shammai  belong  to  the  first  c^tury.     It  is  micertam 
whether  this  particular  difference  of  o|^ueK  on  divorce  goaa  back  to 
Hillel  and  ShaiiMaai  themselves,  and  tins  to  the  very  beginning  «>f 
the  Christian  era.     It  in  barely  possible  that  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
on  the  subject  led  to  further  discussion  in  the  Pharisaic  wjiools,  and 
that  the  rigid  attitude  of  Jt»UN  influenced  the  school  (it  Shammai. 
This,  however,  is  altogether  improbable,  for  tlu-   vnw  of  the  latter 
school  is  derived   frtim   Deute.-onomy  (xxiv.    t)    by  a  process   which 
closely  accords  with  the  usual  exogetical  methods  of  the  Sham»oaite8. 
Matthew   •/    32    (a«  the  text   now  stands)   with  its  Xoyov  iropfiuit  is 
certainly  tlerived  from  the  schotJ  of  Shammai,  for  the  text  of  Deut 
xxiv.  I  reads  t3t  ni"V.  a'"!  «t  was  the  school  of  Shammai  who  turned 
the  words   rouwJ    into  nny  131   (Gittin  ix.    10),   which  corresponds 
in  OMler  with  the  text  of  Matthew.     Hillel's  language  :   "  even  if  she 
qmiled  his  food,"  is  of  course  figurative,  and  may  point  to  indecent 
conduct,  a  sense  which  similar  metaphors  sometimes  bear.     Hillel  waa 
a  teacher  noted  for  his  tender  humaneness ;  it  was  he  who  p"pwtoriaed 
in  Pharisaic  circles  the  negative  form  of  the  Golden  Rule  befora  Jesus 
sUted  it  positively.     Hence,  it  is  not  just  to  speak  of  his  view  on 
divorce  as  "lax"  or  "low,"  even   if   (as   no  doubt   later   Rabl^ic 
authority  assumed)  Hillel  used  this  forcible  languag»>  to  preserve  as 
inalienable  the  ancient  norm  that  a  husband  possessed  complete  right 
to  divorce  his  wife  for  any  cause.     For  it  must  be  observed  that  his 
"  lax  "  and  "  low  "  view  of  divorce  was  also  a  more  rigid  and  elevated 
view  as  to  the  neceMity  of  absolute  harmony  in  the  marriage  state. 
Still,  his  view  (or  its  interpreUtion)  did  produce  a  condition  of  aub- 
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jeotion  in  the  woman's  sUtus,  and  left  room  for  mudi  arbitnuinen 
on  Uw  part  of  the  husband.  Yet  'Aqiba  who  went  beyond  HUM  in 
maintaining  the  husband's  arbitrary  powers  ("oven  if  he  find  another 
woman  more  beautiful"),  was  in  fact  no  friend  of  divorw.  for  he 
applied  the  severest  rules  in  estimating  the  pecuniary  rights  of  the 
wife  under  the  marriage  settlement  "Sell  the  hair  of  your  head  to 
pay  it,"  said  'Aqiba  (Nedarim  ix.  5)  to  a  would-be  divorcer  who  com- 
plained that  the  payment  of  the  heavy  demands  of  the  settlement 
would  impoverish  him.  As  1).  Amram  in  his  excellent  book  on  the 
subject  of  The  Jtuntk  Law  of  IHvart^  (Philadelphia.  1896)  puts  it, 
neither  Hillol  nor  'Aqiba  was  making  law.  they  were  sUting  it, 
"regardkiss  of  their  personal  views  or  opinitms"  (p.  37).  It  is 
true,  however,  that  their  statement  of  the  law  help<xl  to  make  and 
perpetuate  it  for  future  times.  The  injurious  effect  was  much  miti- 
gated, though  never  theoretically  removed,  by  subsequent  modifications. 
We  can  trace  the  gradual  incidence  of  restraining  enactments  and 
cystoma  Already  in  the  year  40  a.d.  we  find  various  rofonns  intro- 
duced by  Gamaliel,  who  ordained  f-.g.  that  the  OH  or  divorce  letter 
must  be  subscribed  by  the  witnesses,  and  withdrew  from  the  husband 
the  right  to  cancel  the  Get  unless  the  wife  or  her  attorney  were  present 
(Qittin  iv.  2).  Such  cancellation  was  made  before  Qamaliel's  reform ; 
the  husband  would  locally  constitute  a  Beth-din  of  three  Rabbis  ad 
hoe.  Though,  as  8tat«»d  above,  the  divorce  itself  needed  no  Court, 
many  question.s  (as  U)  settlements  etc.)  arising  out  of  the  divorce 
would  have  to  be  brought  bt*)re  the  Beth-din. 

There  were,  indeed,  certHin  grounds  on  which  husband  or  wife  could 
claim  the  help  of  the  Court  in  effecting  a  divorce  against  the  other's 
will.  In  all  such  cases,  where  the  wife  was  concerned  as  the  moving 
|>arty,  she  could  only  demand  that  her  husband  should  divorce  her;  the 
divorce  was  always,  fro;.,  rst  to  last,  in  Jewish  law  the  husband's  act. 
The  matter  was  not,  however,  always  left  U>  the  parties  themselves. 
"Joseph  being  a  righteous  man,  an<<  not  willing  to  expose  her  to 
shame,  determined  to  divorce  her  secwtly."  This  implies  that  Joseph 
had  no  option  as  to  discarding  biit  wife.  Cf  Montefiore,  Synoptic 
Go»i>elt,  p.  454.  This  work  contoin.s  an  excellent  analysis  of  the  various 
Go«peI  passages  on  divorce,  se-  pages  235  24*.  454,  508—510. 
688—692,  1000— I.  To  return,  if  the  husband  suspected  his  wife  of 
unchastity  while  betrothed  to  him,  he  was  compelled,  as  a  "  righteous 
man,"  U)  divorce  her  (betrrrthal  was  so  binding  that  divorce  was 
necessary  Ut  free  a  betrothed  couple).     His  only  option  was  between 
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diroNfaig  hia  bride  privfttely  with  her  consent,  or  formuUting  s  charge 
of  infidelity  agunst  her,  thoa  subjecting  her  to  public  disgrace  as  well 
as  divorce.  Divorce  waa  not  in  itaelf  a  disgrace,  seeing  that  it  might 
occur  on  grounds  involving  no  moral  stigma.  The  case  was  aggravated 
by  the  droumstanoe  that  Mary  was  with  child,  until  Joseph,  in 
Matthew's  account,  received  the  assurance  that  his  whole  suspicion  was 
erroiMous.  The  wisdom  books  and  the  Rabbinic  doctors  agreed  in 
regarding  adultery  as  peculiarly  heinous  when  it  resulted  in  the  birth 
of  a  child  (Ecclus.  xxiiL  23,  Hagiga  i  7).  The  offence  was  a  three-fold 
sin :  against  Uod,  against  the  husband,  against  the  family  (Hamburger, 
Jteal-EncjfelopadU  de«  Judenthumn  i.  258).  In  Jewish  law  adultery 
was  the  intercourse  of  a  married  woman  with  any  man  other  than  her 
husband.  Though  hia  conduct  was  severely  reprobated,  and  at  all 
events  in  later  centuries  gave  his  wife  a  right  to  claim  a  divorce,  a  man 
was  not  regarded  as  guilty  of  adultery  unless  he  had  intercourse  with  a 
married  woman  other  than  his  wife.  For  though  monogamy  had 
become  the  prevalent  custom  in  Jewish  life  long  before  the  Christian 
era  (cf.  Jfwith  Eitcyehpedia,  viii.  p.  657),  the  man  could  legally  marry 
several  wives,  and  sometimes  did  so.  Thus  an  unmarried  and  un- 
betrothed  woman  with  whom  a  married  man  had  intercourse  might 
become  his  wife ;  indeed  such  ititercourse  could  be  legally  construed 
into  a  marriage.  By  the  PenUteuchal  law  the  penalty  for  adultery 
waK  death. 

But  this  law  can  never  have  been  frequently  enforced.  It  needed 
eye-witnesses  (hence  the  '-taken  in  the  very  act'  of  John  viii.  4).  More- 
over, as  Dr  Buchler  has  pointed  out,  the  husband  would  hesitate  to  charge 
his  wife,  and  the  detect**',  adulterer  would  offer  heavy  compensation  to 
save  his  own  life  which  was  forfeit  The  hasband  could  privately 
divorce  his  wife,  she  naturally  losing  all  her  rights  under  the  marriage 
settlement.  A  charge  of  adultery  woukl  have  to  bt-  public,  and  tried 
before  the  central  court.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  death  penalty  for 
adultery  was  inflicted  at  all  in  the  age  of  Jesi  -.  The  Jewish  courts  had 
lost  the  general  power  of  capiul  punishment  in  thf  year  33  a.d.  (T.  J. 
Sanh.  18a,  T.B.  41  a).  The  Mishnah  cites  a  single  casf  which  would 
fall  within  the  age  of  Jesus,  but  it  does  so  doubtfully  (Sank  vii.  2),  a;id 
Josephns'  casual  assertion  that  the  peualty  for  adultery  was  death  is 
rather  an  antiquarian  note  than  a  record  of  exi^erienct-  (Apion  ii.  25). 
On  the  other  hand  it  would  seem  that  the  ordeal  of  the  bitter  waters,  a(* 
applied  in  case  of  suspected  adultery  of  tli<-  wife,  wa**  still  prevalent, 
for  the  Mishnah   records  (Sota  ix.   9)  that  the  ceremony  wa*  only 
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«ught  to  re-tore  the  pr«tioe  (Yom.  Hi.  ,o.  TWu  Y«m.  ii  .).  It  i. 
^r  i  ;?  '*"'  'Aqih^whc^  view  on  di.ort>.  wm  .o  »  J"-1 
h.m«lf  free  from  guilt  will  the  wtem  he  «  effective  teft  of  hiVitfe" 

s;  ir; rrr:" rr ^-^ « > «oi* 47 ^  with thi.;:; i 

awfully  compared  the  tine  uttentnce  (John  viii.  ,):  "He  that  i« 
wuhout  ..n  «nong  you.  let  hin,  fir.t  Lt  a  .tono'.t  her »  uZi^ 

my  article  there  I  have  Uken  wme  pw-ages).     The  abolition  of  the 

of  native  moraJn  occurred  in  the  towns  and  among  the  wealthy  (thi. 
bemg  all  that  the  attacks  on  harlotr,  and  unchasUty  in  the  Wiiom 
Literature  imphe,).  so  in  the  disturbed  conditions  duo  U>  the  hT^ 
regime  a  temporary  lax.ty  of  momls  intruded  itself.     The  Rabbi,  held 

Tw^y  ft.r^,nartl  r^  -^'r*  <''•  ''■  ^'^^  ^  '')•  ^nehastity  drives 
awjy  f^m  man  the  Divine  Presence  which  dwells  only  in  the  chaste 
-ul.  It  .s  .„,po„.ye,  however,  to  attempt  to  collect  here  the  mas.  of 
Pharisaic  maxims  against  such  offences.  In  the  year  , «  a  d  TtZ 
cn«s  of  the  disast^us  .volt  against  Hadrian.  are:t;n^g^r',r 

S^^AoiS  "^  1^  "*"  *''*"*^^  ^y  ^^^"^  '»"«>«''  «*bbi.  (includ. 
•M    AqibaX  and   the  question  was  discussed  as   to   the  extent  of 

^tmo^toT  ''\''r*^"^«  «^  ^-^'^     The  ™sult  is  a'^markaW 

anTof  thll  'J"^  *"  '"'"'  ""'•'"•**'•  *»"  "'«  '•ther  than  commit 
whlh  !  'f '*r'[^"-  =  id«'»tr,r,  murder,  or  ^.i  'ara,o,k,  a  phij 
which  includes  both  adultery  and  incest. 

.h,  i^kIT^*^  '*"■  P"'"^  '^"'**"y'  *hen  the  capital  punishment  was 
abobshed.  was  mitigated  into  the  divorce  of  the  womrXT,i,I^^ 

tTir  T''^'  *'^  "^^  •'"  "^'  •^'  »--  ^^^  under  ttm^^X 

The  husband  could,  nay  must,  divorce  her  on  susjk^  but  her  sett  e^ 
ments  would   be  intact      It   would   thei^fore  L  t^  his  a^va^^ 

was  scourged,  but  was  not  compell«l  to  divorce  his  own  wife  unless 
ahe  insisted.    In  general,  when  the  Mishnah  speaks  of  "compelling"  Z 
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hwbMid  to  execute  »  Bill  of  Divorce,  the  Coort  could  scourge,  fine, 
impriaun,  and  exoommunicate  him,  uid  had  practically  unlimited  power 
to  foroe  him  to  deliver  the  neccaoary  document  freeing  his  wife.  By  a 
l«gal  fiction  which  undeniably  had  moral  justification,  the  act  would 
still  be  deacribed  aa  voluntary  on  the  husband's  part.  But  in  case  of 
his  determined  contumely,  there  would  be  no  redrees,  as  the  Court 
could  not  of  its  own  motion  disadve  a  marriage,  though  it  could 
pronounce  a  marriage  ab  inilUt  void.  The  secular  courts  might  Ij«  timsd 
to  enforce  the  desire  of  the  Beth-din  (Cittin  ix.  8).  But  the  Beth-din 
could  not  be  induced  to  return  the  compliment,  and  validate  a  divorce 
pronounced  in  a  Roman  Court  (Oittin  i.  5).  For  the  whole  tenour  of 
Jewish  divorce  depended  on  the  theory  that  divorce  was  the  act  only  and 
solely  of  the  husliand,  and  no  Beth-din  wmld  validate  a  divorce  which 
was  the  act  of  any  ot>urt.  and  not  of  the  husband,  in  the  preRcnbed 
forms.  Moreover,  on  matters  affecting  marriage  and  divorce  the  Jewish 
courts  would  he  most  jealous  of  external  interference.  In  modem 
times,  however,  the  London  Beth-din  would  refuse  to  sanction  or 
validate  a  divorce  which  had  not  been  previously  effected  in  the  civil 
courts  of  the  country. 

Other  consequences  followed  from  the  theory  that  divorce  was  the 
willing  act  of  the  husband.  The  divorce  of  the  insane  husband  of  a 
sane  wife  would  be  impossible  (Yeliaujoth  xiv.  i),  as  he  could  not 
execute  the  deed  of  divorce.  Nor  could  the  insane  wife  of  a  sane 
husband  be  divorced  by  him,  because  she  stood  in  all  the  greater  need 
of  his  protecticm.  (If  the  insimity  were  proved  to  have  existed  l*!fore 
marriage,  the  marriage  could  be  pronounced  initially  void,  for  tiie 
marriage  of  the  insane  was  illegal)  It  should  here  be  pointed  out 
that  thcmgh  the  sane  husband  oould  divorce  his  sane  wife  on  a  varietv 
of  grounds,  and  in  the  first  century  could  do  so  without  the  intermedia- 
tion of  a  Court,  he  could  not  secure  himself  against  the  divorced  wifeV 
claims  for  maintenance  unless  he  satistied  the  Court  that  the  divorue 
had  berai  properly  executed,  and  that  the  wife  s  just  rights  had  been 
satisfied.  In  that  sense,  the  Courts  would  have  a  f>ower  to  revise  his 
personal  acts,  even  in  the  early  period  under  review.  A  part  also  from 
iegal  duties,  the  husband  was  expected  to  show  every  possible  con- 
siderateneas  to  his  divorced  wife.  She  was.  of  course,  no  longer  under 
his  jurisdiction,  she  was  tui  jurU,  and  her  bubbaiid  lost  the  usufruct 
of  her  estate.  This  last  fact  was  a  constant  preventive  of  art-itrarj- 
divorce  (T.  B.  Pesahim  113  b).  But  the  husband  was  expected,  at;  a 
humane  a/aa  of  Israel,  to  save  his  divorced  wife  from  penury.     "  It  is 
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reUted  of  lUbbi  Joa^  the  OmOkmn  (about  loo  A.D.),  that  after  bis 
divoroed  wife  had  remarried  and  waa  redaoed  to  poverty,  ho  invited  her 
and  her  huaband  into  hia  honae  and  aapported  them,  althoogh  when 
ahe  waa  hia  wife  die  had  made  hia  life  miaeiable.  and  hia  oondoot  U  the 
anbjeot  of  Rabbinical  Uudation.  'Do  not  withdraw  from  thy  fleah/ 
aaid  laaiah  (Iviii  7);  thia.  Rabbi  Jacob  bar  Aha  interpreted  to  mean. 
•Do  not  withdraw  help  from  thy  divoroed  wife'"  ( Amiam,  op.  eit  p.  1 10) 
If  the  divoroed  woman  retained  charge  of  infant  chUdren,  the  former 
hasband  not  ouly  had  to  maintain  her,  but  he  waa  alao  i«quin>d  to  pay 
her  for  her  aervicea.  But,  in  general,  aa  to  the  onatody  of  the  chUdren, 
the  regulationa  were  extremely  favourable  to  the  wife,  who  waa  treated 
with  every  conceivable  generosity.  Theae  regulationa.  however,  except 
aa  ooncerned  the  infant  up  to  the  time  of  weaning,  were  not  formuUted 
ao  early  aa  the  first  century.  It  ia  clear  that  a  huaband  waa  very 
reluctant  to  divorce  hia  wife  if  ahe  were  alao  the  mother  of  hia  chUdren. 
Though  It  waa  held  a  duty  to  divorce  an  "evil  woman"— an  incurable 
acold  and  disturber  of  the  domestic  peaoe-nevertheleaa  if  she  were  a 
mother,  the  huaband  would  waive  his  right  and  endure  his  fate  aa  beat 
he  might  ('Erubin  41  b). 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  inaane  husband  was  incompetent  to 
deliver  a  BUI  of  Divorce.  In  certain  other  caaes  of  disease-though 
not  of  mere  infirmity-the  wife  could  cUim  a  divorce.  If  she  became 
deaf-mute  after  the  marriage,  he  could  divorce  her;  if  he  contracted  the 
same  defects  he  could  not  divorce  her  ( Yebamoth  xiv.).  If  the  huaband 
fell  a  victim  to  leprosy  the  wife  could  claim  a  divorce,  and  in  the  aecond 
oentuiy  the  Courts  could  enforce  a  separation  in  such  cases  against  the 
wUl  of  the  parties,  unless  the  latter  satisfied  the  authorities  that  there 
would  be  no  continuance  of  sexual  intercourse.  The  wife  could  cUim  a 
divorce  in  other  cases  of  loathsome  disease,  as  well  as  when  the 
husband  engaged  in  unsavoury  occupations  which  rendered  cohabitation 
unreusonably  irksome  (Keth.iboth  vii.  9).  In  those  cases  the  wife 
retained  her  settlements.  The  husband  could  divorce  the  wife  with  loss 
of  her  settlements  if  she  transgressed  against  the  moral  and  ritual  Uws 
of  Judaism,  and  some  Rabbis  of  the  first  century  held  that  the  same  rule 
applied  if  the  wife  made  herself  notorious  by  her  indelicate  conduct 
in  pubiia  If  he  became  impoverished  and  unable,  or  if  he  were  un- 
willing, to  support  her  adequately,  if  he  denied  to  her  conjugal  rights, 
she  could  by  rules  adopted  at  various  times  claim  the  right  to  her 
freedom  (Kethuboth  v.  8-9),  indeed  such  treatment  on  his  part  was 
a  breach  of  the  contract  made  in  the  marriage  deed.     Similar  rights 
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■oemed  to  the  wife— aome  of  thorn  oonocHioiia  belong  to  a  oonridenbly 
later  period — if  he  reatricted  her  liberty,  if  he  becune  an  apoetate,  if 
he  committed  a  crime  which  ooinpollad  him  to  fly  the  country,  if  he 
riolently  and  peraiatently  ill-treated  her,  if  he  refused  marital  righta, 
and  if  he  were  openly  lioentiouM  in  hia  life.  In  case  of  desertion,  the 
wife  could  not  obtain  a  divort^e ;  though,  in  order  to  presume  his  death, 
the  Court  would  waive  some  of  its  usual  strictness  as  to  the  reception 
ci  evidence.  If  the  whereabouts  of  the  husband  were  known,  the 
local  Court  would  use  every  effort  t  >  compel  him  to  return  or  grant  a 
divorce.  The  excellence  of  intercommunication  between  Jewish  settle- 
ments would  enable  the  Court  to  trace  him.  But  the  Court  could  not 
grant  a  divorce  to  the  wife  if  the  husband  had  merely  vanished  and 
left  no  trace,  unless  they  saw  valid  ground  for  presuming  death.  The 
persecutions,  to  which  the  Jews  were  subjected,  compelled  many 
men  to  leave  hcmie  in  search  of  a  livelihood,  and  in  the  Middle  Agee, 
out  cl  love  and  consideration  for  his  wife,  the  husband  would  some- 
times give  her  a  eoruUlional  divorce  which  would  become  eflPective  if 
he  failed  to  appear  within  a  stated  term.  It  is  said  that  in  ancient 
timea  a  Jewish  soldier,  on  going  to  active  service,  delivered  such  a 
divorce  which  would  be  valid  if  he  died  on  the  field.  The  effect  would 
be  to  save  his  widow  from  the  levirate  marriage,  from  which  as  a 
divorcee  she  was  free.  In  course  of  time  the  position  of  the  woman 
was  continuously  improved,  generation  after  generation  of  Rabbinical 
jurists  endeavouring  to  secure  to  her  an  ever  greater  measure  of  jtistice 
and  generosity. 

The  wife's  barrenness,  after  ten  years'  married  life,  was  a  guund 
for  divorce  (Yebamoth  64  a);  later  on  it  was  disputed  whether  the 
Court  should  leave  the  man  to  follow  his  own  feeling  in  the  matter,  or 
whether  it  should  compel  him  to  divorce  his  wife,  or  alternatively  (in 
countries  where  morogamy  was  not  demanded  by  law)  marry  an  addi- 
tional wife.  Philo  gives  us  reason  to  think  that  at  the  earlier  period 
husbands  were  reluctant  to  make  use  of  their  power  to  divorce  a 
barren  wife.  But  childless  marriages  were  regarded  as  a  failure,  and 
the  point  gave  much  trouble  at  various  epochs.  It  was  a  religious  duty 
to  beget  offspring,  this  was  the  fundamental  purpose  of  marriage.  We 
very  rarely  come  acruss  a  celibate  among  the  well-known  Pharisees. 
Ben-'Azzai  (Tos.  Yebamoth  viii.  4,  Sota  4  b  etc.,  cf.  J.  E.  11.  672)  was  a 
rare  exception.  He  belongs  to  the  beginning  of  the  second  century, 
and  he  remained  unmarried  though  be  denounced  celibacy.  When  a 
colleague  remonstrated  with  him,  pointing  out  the  inconsistency  between 
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hk  ooadvflt  and  hk  doetrine,  Bea'Aami  replied :  "What  ■hdl  I  dof 
My  soul  oUngs  in  love  to  the  Tonh  (Uw);  let  other*  oootribate  to  the 
prHervatkm  of  the  noe."  Bat  it  wm  not  believed  thut  thia  prime 
doty  to  loeiety  ooald  be  Tioarioaaly  perforroed,  Mtd  erery  Jew  wm 
aptffited  to  be  •  father.  The  act  of  wxaal  interooom  was  oonaoiooaly 
elevated  by  thia  view  from  an  animal  function  to  a  fuiaiment  of  the 
divine  plan  announced  at  tho  Creation. 

From  thia  brief  sammary  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Jewish  law  of 
divorce  mart  be  jadged  in  relation  to  the  general  principka  <rf  aodal 
and  domertio  ethics.     Rales  for  marriage  und  divorce  cannot  be  appre- 
ciated apart  from  many  other  factors.    Jewish  teaching  and  training 
were  directed  towards  prodacing  moral  sobriety,  continence,  parity. 
It  did  this  by  wwtl  and   deed,  by  formulating  moral  maxims  and 
fostering  moral  habits.     Society  uitaally  attacks  the  problem  at  the 
wrong  end;   it  penalises  marital  offences  instead  of  making  those 
offences  rara     The  ancient  Synagogue  dealt  with  the  youth  and  maid 
in  the  formative  period  of  their  lives.     The  Jewish  law  of  divorce 
applied  to  a  society  of  firm  domestic  solidarity,  it  was  the  law  of  a 
society  in  which  young  marriages  predominated,  and  the  contracting 
parties  entered  into  a  life-long  wedlock  straif^t  from  a  pious  and 
virtuous  home,  a  home  in  which  harmony  and  happiness  were  the 
rula  and  the   relations  between   husband,  wife  and   children   were 
distinguished  by  a  rarely  equalled  and  never  surpassed  serenity  and 
reverence.     As  a  saying  (certainly  not  later  than  the  first  oentaty) 
runs  (Yebamoth  62  b):  "Our  masters  have  Uught,  He  who  loves  his 
wife  as  himself,  and  honours  her  more  than  himself;  who  leads  his 
sons  and  daughters  in  the  straight  path,  and  marries  them  near  their 
time  of  maturity;— to  his  house  the  words  of  Job  apply  (v.  34):  Thou 
shalt  know  that  thy  tent  is  in  peace."     With  much  of  this  ideal  the 
modem  worid  has  lost  sympathy,  but  the  Judaism  of  the  first  cmtury 
mainUined  it,  and  built  on  it  a  moral  structure  which  stands  high 
among  the  manifold  attempts  to  erect  an  eflfactive  discipline  of  life. 
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Th»t  in  sll  agM,  utd  not  inoonspicuously  in  our  own,  men  are 
tcmptod  to  nuke  undae  me  of  their  influence  over  wealthy  women  in 
the  CMue  of  religious  inititutiona  ie  •  fMniliar  fturt.  In  the  eeoond 
century,  in  Sepphoria,  the  women  resented  the  duty  <rf  rapporting 
Mholvi  ( BaraMa  in  PttMm  49  b).  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have 
the  testimony  of  Jerome  that  Jewish  women  were  not  only  amtrng  the 
regular  performers  of  this  obligation,  but  were  eulogised  by  him  on 
this  very  ground,  "  Ex  quo  apparet  eum  de  aliis  Sanctis  dixisoe 
■nlieribna,  quae  juxia  mortm  Judaieum  magistris  de  sua  substantia 
ministrabant,  siout  legimus  ipei  quoque  Domino  factitotom  "  {Adver$%u 
Jovimamtm  i.  277 ;  cf.  A.  Bttchler,  SeppHorii,  p.  75). 

These  last  words  of  Jerome  are  a  striking  reminder  of  the  unequal 
measure  with  which  the  Pharisees  and  their  opponents  are  judged,  not 
by  Jerome  but  by  more  recent  writers.  The  influence  exercised  by 
the  early  preachers  of  the  Gospel  over  women  is  well  attested,  snd 
held  the  reverse  of  blameworthy.  When,  then,  Josephus  complains 
of  the  "great  influence  over  women  "  which  a  certain  Pharisaic  faction 
possessed  {Anliq.  xvii.  ii.  4),  it  in  scarcely  just  to  endorse  his  con- 
demnation, or  to  forget  two  points:  (a)  he  distinctly  speaks  of  a 
fM^on  only  {it^piw),  carefully  avoiding  the  word  by  which  he  usually 
designates  the  main  body  of  the  Pharisees  (aipirw);  (6)  his  aniiuosity 
is  directed  against  the  political  activity  of  this  faction,  who  committed 
whit  to  Joei.<phus  was  the  height  of  iniquity,  in  that  "  when  all  the 
rest  of  the  peq>le  gave  assurance  by  oath  of  their  good-will  to  the 
Emperor  and  to  the  King's  government,  these  very  men  would  not 
swear,  who  were  more  than  6000 ;  and  when  the  King  imposed  a  fine 
upon  them,  Pheroras'  wife  paid  the  tine  for  them." 

Moreover,  it  must  be  remembered  that  such  charges  were  part  of 
the  ordinary  invective  of  controversy.  In  the  Psalms  of  Solomon 
(see  particukrly  Ps.  iv.)  the  Pharisees  themselves  make  a  very  similar 
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attack  on  the  Sadduoees.    In  the  Assumption  of  Moaos,  again,  the 
Phariaaic  author  (vii  6)  assails  either  the  zealots  of  his  own  order  or 
the  priestly  caste  in  the  words  that  they  are  "devcurers  of  the  goods 
of  the  poor,"  saying  they  do  so  out  of  mercy  (misericordiam,  according 
to  Charles  the  word  means  justice).     Colani's  contention  that  this  last 
phrase  U  to  be  explained  by  the  decree  of  the  Sanhedrin  (Kethuboth 
50  a)  in  the  second  century  forWdding  a  man  to  give  more  than  one-fifth 
of  his  fortune  and  income  to  the  poor  is  monstrous.     The  decree  of 
the  Sanhedrin  was  due  to  the  excessive  generosity  which  led  men 
to    impoverish   themselves   in    the   cause   of    charity,    with  perhaps 
(as  Dr  Kohler  ingeniously  suggests)  some  intentional  opposition  to  the 
Essenic  communism  and  to  such  ideas  as  Matthew  xix.  21  {J.  E.  111. 
p.  668).     The  Talmud  gives  the  former  reason,  and  in  any  event  the 
expression  "devourers  of  the  goods  of  the  poor"  cannot  be  explained 
by  any  such  incident.     Dr  Charles  thinks  the  Sadducees  are  attacked ; 
if  so,  one  must  not  assume  that  the  attack  of  their  critics  was  just.    The 
poor  no  doubt  often  felt  the  pressure  of  the  taxes  imposed  on  them,  and 
there  is  a  late  Midrash  (Shohar  ^ob  on  Ps.  i.,  cf.  Yalqut)  in  which  a 
biting  satire  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  Korah.     He  adduces  the  CHse  of 
a  widow  who  is  deprived  of  her  crops  and  sheep  by  the  many  demands 
made  en  her  slender  resources  by  the  priests.     Certainly  the  Pharisees 
were  themselves  the  most  severe  critics  of  the  possible  abuses  of  their 
own  system.     When,  however,  M.  Friedlander  remarks  {Die  rdigioeen 
Betvegungen  innerhalb  dee  Judentums  in  Zeitalter  Jeeu,  p.  112)  that 
the  Pharisees  themselves  said  quite  as  severe  things  as  did  Jesus  about 
certain  abuses  ("  schlimmeres  wahrlich  hat  auch  Jesus  nicht  von  diesen 
Weltverderbern  ausgesagt"),  he  misses  the  significance  of  this  fact. 
If  the  Pharisees  were  thus  critical,  then  it  is  manifestly  unjust  to  treat 
the  criticism  as  though  it  could  apply  against  Pharisaism  as  a  whole. 

To  justify  the  words  "which  devour  widows'  houses"  as  a  descrip- 
tion of  average  scribes,  would  require  much  morp  evidence  than  has 
ever  been  adduced.  "Widows  were  known  theio  (in  Jerusalem),  it 
appears,  who  had  been  reduced  from  comfort  to  beggary  by  giving  up 
their  means  to  religious  uses  at  the  suggestion  of  scribes"  (Menzies 
on  Mk  xii.  38,  p.  229).  The  text  hardly  requires  us  to  make  this 
assumption.  But  then  there  comes  the  incident  of  the  Widow's  mites. 
"  She  of  her  want  did  cast  in  all  that  she  had,  even  all  her  living " 
(Mk  xii.  43).  This  sacrifice  is  eulogised,  and  justly.  Yet  the  acceptance 
of  such  a  gift  might  be  denounced  by  a  hostile  critic  as  a  "  devouring  " 
of   the  wijiow's  subsUnce.     Jesus,  however,   praises   it,  just  as  the 
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Pharisaic  Scribe  does  in  the  story  (cited  by  SchSttgen).  A  priest  who 
had  scorned  a  certain  woman's  handf'il  of  flour  was  rebuked  in  a  vision 
overnight :  "  Despise  her  not ;  it  is  as  though  she  offered  her  life " 
(Levitieiu  Babba  iii.  §  5).  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  the  Pharisees 
attached  much  importance  to  the  exiguous  gifts  of  the  poor  (cf.  the 
pashages  adduced  by  Schottgen  on  Mark,  p.  251 ;  Baba  Bathra  10 a; 
Leviticus  Babba  iii.,  where  the  poor's  offering  of  two  doves  is  preferred 
to  King  Agrippa's  thousand  sacrifices  lonp 'JV  Se*  pnp;  see  also 
Wiinsohe,  p.  402,  he  quotes :  Humbert  Babba  xiv.,  Mishnah,  Jfenahoth 
xiil  i;  and  add  Pemhim  118  a).  On  the  other  hand,  Gould  (Mark 
xii.  40)  suggests  that  "the  devouring  of  widows'  houses  would  be 
under  the  forms  of  civil  law,  but  in  contravention  of  the  Divine  law  of 
love." 

But  the  forms  of  civil  law  were  by  no  means  harsh  on  widows. 
The  prevalent  custom  in  Jerusalem  and  Galilee  was  to  allow  a  widow 
to  remain  in  her  husband's  house,  and  be  maintained  from  his  estate 
during  the  days  of  her  widowhood  (Mishnah,  Kethuboth  iv.  12).     In 
Judea  (apart  from  Jerusalem)  the   widow   might  be  compelled   to 
receive  her  settlement,  and  then  leave  the  house.     Such  a  rule  might 
have  pressed  hard  in  certain  cases.     Strong  language  is  used  in  a 
late  passage  in  the  Palestinian  Talmud  against  those  who  help  the 
"orphans"  to  take  this  harsh  course  against   "widows"  (T.J.  Sota 
on  iii.  4).     But  on  the  whole  the  widow  was  well  protected  by  the 
Jewish  civil  law  (see  L.  N.   Dembitz   in   the  Jewish  Encyclopedia, 
xu.  p.  514).     The  example  of  the  widow  of  Zarephath  was  held  up 
for  imitation  {Cant.  B.  ii.  5,  §  3)  and  Jerome's  praise  would  well  apply 
to  such  a  case.     But  to  "devour  widows'  house-"  was  no  common 
failing  of  those  who  based  their  lives  as  the  Pharisees  did  on  the 
Scriptures  which  so  often  and  so  pathetically  plead  the  widow's  cause. 
MoraUsts  in  all  ages  have  had  to  repeat  this  urgent  appeal,  and  there 
was  no  doubt  adequate  ground  for  such  a  homily  in  the  age  of  Jesus. 
But  the  Pharisaic  teachers  were  keenly  alive  to  their  duty  in   all 
periods   to  take  up  the  cause  of  the  widow.     And  they  expressed 
themselves  emphatically  on  the  subject  again  and  again;   nowhere, 
perhaps   more   forcibly  than   in   their  saying    Exodus    B.   ch.   xxz! 
{yprh  ^tM  1S1O  l^tun  fe),  "  He  who  robs  the  widow  and  orphans  is 
as  though  he  robbed  God  himself." 
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From  a  not  unreasonable  point  of  view  the  dignity  and  worth  of 
the  Temple  in  relation  to  national  life  must  be  considered  as  enhanced 
and  not  diminished  by  the  association  w  that  life  with  the  Temple 
environment.     The  sacro-sanctity  of  the  inner  courts  would  be,  as  it 
were,  humanised  by  the  secularisation  of  the  more  remote  precincts. 
To  many  a  modern  mind  it  is  attractive  rather  than  repellent  to  read 
of  the  popular  uses  to  which  the  Temple  was  sometimes  devoted.     The 
famous  celebration  of  the  semi-religious  function  of  the  Water-Drawing, 
during  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  with  its  deep  spiritual  significance 
allied  to  merry,  carnival-like  rites,  is  a  case  in  point.     Modem  writers 
are  too  apt  to  confuse  Pharisaism  with  Puritanism ;  more  than  half  of 
the  contrasts  imagined  between  Hellenism  and  Hebraism  arise  from 
this  same  confusion.     Joeephus,  moreover,  records  the  holding  of  even 
more  pronouncedly  secular  assemblages  within  or  close  to  the  Temple 
precincts  {War  i.  xx;   ii.  i,  xvi;  v.  v).     The  tendency  to  treat  the 
modern  Synagogue  as  a  place  formally  restricted  to  purposes  of  worship 
was  a  reaction  which  is  happily  breaking  down,  especially  in  America, 
where  so  many  of  the  so-called  Jewish  reforms  are  reversions  to  ancient 
traditions. 

"  But  indeed  in  those  days  nearly  every  priest  must  have  been  a 
trader."  With  these  words  Dr  G.  A.  Smith  concludes  his  brilliant 
account  of  the  Temple  Revenues,  Properties  and  Finance  in  the  first 
century  of  the  Christian  era  {Jerusalem,  Vol.  i.  p.  366).  But  surely 
the  same  might  be  said  with  equal  validity  of  the  governing  bodies  of 
many  a  Church  and  University  in  our  own  times,  without  implying 
that  the  financial  side  of  these  institutions  was  unduly  prominent. 
The  question  always  is:  what  is  the  implication?  There  is  little 
ground  for  the  supposition  that  the  people  were,  in  general,  oppressed 
by  the  Temple  financial  arrangements.  The  Temple,  again,  was  made 
a  place  of  safe  deposit  for  private  money,  but  no  trading  was  involved. 
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and  the  authorities  who  speak  of  these  deposits  in  the  Temple  ahnost 
explicitly  state  this.  Thus  the  stores  aUuded  to  in  II.  Maocs.  iii.  were, 
as  Dr  Smith  points  out,  "  laid  up  for  the  relief  of  widows  and  fatherless 
children,"  and  in  part  belonged  to  Hyrcanus  son  of  Tobias.  "It  was," 
writes  the  same  authority  (II.  Maces.  Iii.  ij),  "altogether  impossible 
that  [by  confiscating  this  money]  such  wrongs  should  be  dene  unto 
them  that  had  committed  it  to  the  holiness  of  the  place,  and  to  the 
majesty  and  inviolable  sanctity  of  the  Temple,  honoured  over  all  the 
world."  The  priests  would  clearly  have  no  financial  operations  at  all 
in  relation  to  such  funds,  while  Josephus  ( fTar  vi.  v.  a)  when  he  says 
that  in  the  Temple  treasuries  "the  rich  had  built  themselves  store- 
chambers  there  "  refers  to  a  time  of  stress,  when  the  Temple  would,  as 
a  fortified  place,  be  an  obvious  asylum.  Again,  here,  however,  the 
language  of  Josephus  does  not  suggest  that  the  priests  in  any  way 
traded  with  the  money.  From  the  same  historian's  eariier  account  of 
the  Parthian  raid  on  Jerusalem  (War  i.  xui.  9)  it  may  be  gathered 
that  private  persons  were  not  in  normal  times  in  the  habit  of  using 
the  Temple  treasury  as  the  store-house  of  their  property.  It  is  scarcely 
worth  while  citing  the  mass  of  facts  avaiUble  to  show  that  sacred 
edifices  have  in  manj  ages  been  used  as  safe-deposits,  without  neces- 
sarily incurring  any  suspicion  of  the  taint  of  commercialism. 

The  presence  in  the  Temple  precincts  of  money-changers for  a 

full  account  of  whose  operations  see  S.  Krauss,  Talmtuiisc/i«  Archdologie, 
191 1,  II.  411— is  generally  conceded  to  have  been  an  arrangement 
designed  for  the  advantage  of  the  pilgrims.  The  Tenxple-tax  of  half  a 
shekel  had  to  be  paid  in  definite  coinage.  It  could  not  be  paid  in 
ingots,  but  only  in  stamped  coins  (T.B.  Berachoth  47  b  with  reference 
to  Deut  xiv.  25 ;  cf.  Sifri  ad  loc.).  It  must  not  be  paid  in  inferior 
aUoy  but  in  high  grained  silver  (T.B.  Bechoroth  5 1  a).  Again  and  again 
we  are  informed  that  the  only  coins  accepted  were  Tyrinn  (Mishnah, 
Bechoroth  viii.  7 ;  Tosefta,  Kethuboth  xiii.  3,  ed.  Zuck.  p.  275),  which 
indeed  were  so  emphatically  the  legal  tender  in  the  Temple  that  they 
were  termed  Jerusalemite  as  well  as  Tyrian.  But  it  is  not  quite  clear 
which  Tyrian  coins  were  meant  T.  Reinach  points  out  that  among  the 
conditions  imposed  on  the  vanquished  Jews  by  Antiochus  Sidetes  was 
the  withdrawal  of  the  right  of  coining  silver,  though  the  striking  of 
small  bronze  jins,  intended  for  local  circulation,  was  intermittently  con- 
tinued. This  was  in  134  a c.  But  "very  few  years  after  the  surrender 
of  Jerusalem,  in  126  b.c.,  when  the  civil  war  was  waging  between  the 
sons  of  Demetrius  II  and  the  usurper  Alexander  Zebinas,  the  wealthy 
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town  of  Tjnre  aeemi  to  have  anatohcd  from  one  of  the  pretenders  to  the 
throne  the  practical  acknowledgment  of  its  independence  and  the  right 
to  issue  a  silver  coinage  of  its  own.    The  Tyrian  coinage,  which  Usted 
for  almost  two  centuries,  consists  mostly  of  shekels  (staters),  bearing 
as  types  the  head  of  the  town  God  Heracles  and  the  Ptolemaic  eagle ; 
their  legend  Tyre  the  h-ly  and  inviolable  {Tvpov  Itpw  kox  arvKov)  seems 
to  be  imitated  from  the  Tenuhalem  Kedothah  of  Simon's  shekels.     The 
dates  are  reckoned  from  the  new  era  of  126  ac.    These  coins,  notwith- 
standing their  heathen  types  and  Greek  lettering,  were  of  so  exact  a 
weight  and  so  good  an  alloy  that  they  enjoyed  a  large  circulation  in 
Judiea,  and  were  even  officially  adopted  as  sacred  money,  that  is  to  say 
the  Rabbis  decided  that  the  annual  head-tax  of  one  [half-Jshekel  due 
from  every  Israelite  to  the  Temple  treasury  was  to  be  paid  in  Tyrian 
money."     It  is  strange  enough  that  while  the  bronze  coins  circulated 
in  Judaea  should  conform  scrupulously  to  the  tradition  and  represent 
nothing  but  inanimate  objects,  the  payment  of  Temple  dues  should  not 
only  be  accepted  but  required  in  coins  containing  figures  on  them. 
Beinach  meets  this  objection  by  the  suggestion  that  "once  thrown 
into  the  Temple  treasury,  all  gold  and  silver  coins  were  melted  down 
and  transformed  into  ingots"  (T.    Reinach,  Jewish  Coins,  ed.  Hill, 
1903.  PP-  20—23),     At  all  events,  while  the  coins  most  current  in 
Syria  were  the  Roman  tetradrachms  and  denarii  (such  a  silver  denarius 
is  referred  to  in  Matthew  xxiL  15),  the  Temple  demanded  payment  on 
the  Phoenirian  standard  (cf.  Krauss,  op.  cit.,  p.  405),  and  the  money- 
changer fo.-  this  (and   for  other  reasons)  was  therefore  an   actual 
necessity. 

In  passing  it  may  be  remarked  that  there  is  no  ground  for  supposing 
that  the  ordinary  business  of  money-changing  went  on  in  the  Temple. 
In  the  N.T.  the  word  <co^\v/8i<rrr/v  is  always  used  in  describing  the 
scene  of  the  cleansing  of  the  Temple,  and  it  must  be  interpreted  to 
mean  the  receiver  of  the  qolbon  (pa^ip),  or  fee  for  changing  other 
currencies  into  Temple  currency  and  exclusively  for  Temple  use.  When 
Mark  (xi.  16)  adds  the  detail  that  Jesus  "would  not  allow  any  one 
to  carry  a  vessel  through  the  Temple,"  the  meaning  no  doubt  is 
that  he  sided  with  those  who  ordained  that  the  Temple  must  not  be 
made  a  public  thoroughfare  (T.R  Yebamoth  6  b).  Others  went  further, 
and  forbade  frivolous  behaviour  outside  the  Temple  precincts  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Eastern  Gate  (Berachoth  54  a).  Similar 
rules  were  applied  to  the  Synagogues  (Megillah  27—28),  and  one  may 
cite  the  regulation  in  Cambridge  against  carrying  trade  parcels  through 
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the  CoU^fe  pracinctB.  That  Jeaus  is  applying  an  established  rale  and 
not  innovating  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  he  cites  old  prophetic 
texts  (Isaiah  Ivi.  7,  Jer.  vii.   11)  in  support  of  his  attitude. 

Granting,  then,  that  certain  commercial  operations  were  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Temple  or  convenient  for  those  who  had 
occasion  to  present  themselves  in  its  courts,  there  was  nothing  in  such 
drcumstances  inherently  censurable.  If  there  was  a  sort  of  market 
within  the  Temple  enclosure,  it  is  impossible  to  assent  to  Dr  Eders- 
heim's  easy  conclusion :  "  It  needs  no  comment  to  show  how  utterly 
the  Temple  would  be  profaned  by  such  traffic."  On  the  contrary,  it 
needs  much  comment  to  show  this.  Equally  exaggerated  is  Lightfoot's 
characterisation  of  the  money-changer's  profit  as  "unholy  gain." 
Gbnld,  in  his  note  on  Mark  xi.  1 7,  clearly  sees  that  such  attacks  imply 
not  merely  an  invective  against  an  illegitimate  use  of  the  Temple,  but 
a  thorough-going  antipathy  to  trade  as  such.  Yet  if  the  money-changer 
were  necessary  his  profits  were  not  "  unholy."  The  labourer  is  worthy 
of  his  hire.  Thus,  there  was  considerable  labour,  and  that  of  an 
expert  kind,  involved  in  the  examination  of  aninals  to  pronounce 
them  perfect  or  blemished,  and  a  fee  was  naturally  charged  (Mishnab, 
Beehoroth  iv.  5).  These  fees  as  well  as  the  profits  of  the  money-changers 
were  strictly  limited  by  law  and  usage.  Dr  Edersheim  seriously  over- 
estimated the  gain.  "If  we  compute  the  annual  Temple-tribute  at 
about  £75,000,  the  bankers'  profits  may  have  amounted  to  from  £8000 
to  £9000,  an  immense  sum  in  the  ciroumstances  of  the  country."  We 
have,  on  the  other  hand,  the  clear  statement  that  the  profit  was  only 
one  in  twenty-four  or  one  in  forty-eight  (Toeefta,  Sheqalim  L  8,  ed. 
Zuck.  p.  174;  Maimonides,  Sheqalim  iii.  7 ;  Krauss,  Talmudiache 
Arehaologie  11.  413).  Even  if  we  take  the  higher  estimate,  that  of 
Rabbi  Meir,  Edersheim  has  overrated  the  changer's  earnings  by  three 
to  one. 

Nor  is  it  at  all  certain  that  this  profit  found  its  way  regularly  into 
private  pockets.  The  Babylonian  Talmud  (Menahoth  108  a)  has  no 
suggestion  of  the  secular  destination  of  the  changer's  gain.  Maimonides 
{hoc.  cU.)  decides  that  the  profit  was  used  for  the  Temple  purposes. 
Here  he  was  following  the  tradition  of  Meir.  In  the  Jer.  Talmud 
there  is  indeed  an  opinion  expressed  that  the  money-changer  himself 
took  the  profit.  But  this  opinion  is  only  one  among  several,  and  very 
probably  refers  to  the  provincial  money-changers  and  not  to  those  in 
the  Temple.  From  the  fifteenth  to  the  twenty-fifth  of  Adar  the 
money-changers  set  up  their  "tables"  in  every  country  place  (Mishnah, 
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Shyaltm  t  3),  uid  it  i.  probable  that  the  banker  received  the  oom- 
miasion  of  one  in  twenty-four  for  himself.  Schwab,  in  hi.  French 
tran.lat.on  of  the  Pale.tinian  Talmud  (Vol.  v.  p.  ,68)  Inwrt.  the  word. 

en  province,    which  i.  a  manifest  impropriety,  for  though  thia  may  be 
the  MTue,  the  word,  do  not  occur  in  the  text,  which  run.  a.  follow.  •-. 
"To  what  use  wer«  the  qolbon.  turned!    R  Meir  «y.,  they  were 
added  to  the  fund  of  the  sheqalim ;  R.  Lazar  My,^  they  wer«  employed 
for  free-will  offerings-nedabah ;    R.  Simeon  of  Shizur  (Saijur)  .ays 
they  provided  with  them  gold-plate,  and  covering  for  the  Holy  of 
Holies;  Ben  Az«ai  says,  the  bankers  took  them  a.  their  profit:  and 
some  «ty  they  used  them  for  the  expense  of  keeping  the  road,  in  repair  " 
(T.J  Shegal^m,  chapter  i.  last  lines).     The  road,  were  put  in  order  at 
the  beginning  of  Adar  (Mishnah.  Shegalim  L  ,).     Thi.  a«ociation  of 
the  repair  of  the  roads  with  Ben  Azzai'.  view  may  justify  the  conclu- 
sion that  he  was  referring  to  provincial  and  not  Jerusalem  transactions 
(the  scene  of  the  money-changing  was  transferred  to  the  Temple  on 
Adar  the  twenty-fifth ;  Mishnah,  Shegalim  i.  ,).     In  the  parallel  pLage 
m  the  Tosefta.  however,  the  words  about  the  repair  of  the  roads  are 
wanting.     Nevertheless,  the  weight  of  evidence  is  in. favour  of  the 
verdict  that  the  gains  of  the  exchange  were  devoted  to  public  and  not 
to  private  ends.     When  once  the  money  had  been  paid  over  to  the 
Temple  treasury  it  was  held  unlawful  to  use  it  to  gain  profit  even  for 
the  Sanctuary  (at  least  this  was  AqiU's  view,   Mishnah.  Sheqalim 
IV.  3);  but  as  the  qolbons  were  paid  before  the  money  was  actually 
received  by  the  Sanctuary,  they  would  not  be  profit  directly  made  by 
the  use  of  the  sacred  funds  as  capital. 

We  may  conclude  that  besides  the  ordinary  trader,  in  money- 
changing,  there  were  also  operators  of  a  less  commercial  type  The 
former  would  not  have  been  permitted  to  carry  on  their  tridein  the 
Temple  precincts;  the  latter  were  only  authorised  in  the  outer  Court 
of  the  Temple  between  the  zjth  of  Adar  and  the  ist  of  Nisan.  an 
interval  of  about  one  week  (Mishnah,  Sheqalim  i.  3.    Cf.  D.  Oppenheim, 

nrotr  .       "S^f'  ''°'-  "•  '''''  P-  "S)-     As,  in  this Tase.  th^ 

profits  were  destined  for  public  and  sacred  uses,  and  the  operator 
received  no  gam  from  the  transactions,  it  would  seem  likely  that  the 
money-changing  for  purposes  of  the  Temple-tax  was  performed  by 
officials  of  the  Temple,  that  is  by  the  priests.  Thi.  would  ensure 
that  m  normal  circumstances  the  people  would  be  fairly  treated,  and 
It  was  only  under  the  aristocratic  regime  of  the  Ten.ple's  last  decades 
that  we  hear  of  oppression.     Thi.  occurred  less  with  regard  to  the 
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money-changing  tb»n  with  regard  to  the  pricee  of  pigeons  and  so  forth 
for  the  sacrifices,  the  actual  buying  and  selling  of  which  *noreoTer  do 
not  seeiu  to  have  been  normally  carried  on  within  the  Temple  precincts 
(cf.  Oppenheim,  op.  eit.  p.  556)-  When  oppression  occurred,  the  popular 
defenders  of  the  people  in  such  cases  were  the  Pharisaic  leaders.  We 
find  on  record  the  action  of  various  Rabbis  which  lowered  the  prices  of 
pigeons  even  to  the  point  of  modifying  the  law  on  the  subject  (Mishnah, 
Kerithoth  i.  7,  where  by  reducing  the  number  of  pigeons  to  be  brought 
by  women  the  price  of  the  birds  was  lowered  by  Simeon  ben  Oamliel 
from  a  gold  denarius  to  half  a  silver  denarius — that  is  to  one-fiftieth  of 
the  original  price).  An  earlier  Rabbi  (Baba  ben  Buta,  contemporary 
with  Herod)  actually  brought  in  3000  sheep  so  that  ofierers  might  have 
animals  for  use.  But  Edersheim  adds  to  the  latter  story  a  detail  absent 
from  the  source  he  quotes  (T..T.  Hagigah  ii.  3).  Baba  ben  Buta  found 
the  Temple  desolated  as  he  termed  it,  but  not  because  the  grasping 
priests  had  limited  the  supply  to  maintain  a  high  price,  but  because  it 
was  a  festival  and  the  ruling  priests  held  that  it  was  not  lawful  for 
private  ofiiarings  to  be  brought  on  a  holy  day.  The  question  was  one 
at  issue  between  the  Schools  of  Hillel  and  Shammai,  and  Baba  ben  Buta, 
though  a  disciple  of  the  latter,  in  this  detail  followed  the  decision  of 
the  former.  But  there  is  evidence  enough  that  certain  rapacious 
priestly  families  were  detested  by  the  people  (witness  the  case  of  the 
House  of  Hanan)  and  that  the  Pharisees  themselves  denounced  such 
practices  (T.B.  Pesahim  57  a).  While,  then,  it  is  impossible  to  agree 
that  the  whole  of  "  this  traffic,  money- changing,  selling  of  doves,  and 
market  for  sheep  and  oxen  was  in  itself,  and  from  its  attendant 
circumstances,  a  terrible  desecration"  (Edersheim),  there  might  well 
have  been  occasions  on  which  indignation  such  as  that  of  Jesus  would 
be  justified.     But  we  must  not  magnify  an  exception  into  the  rul& 

The  danger  always  lies  in  this  tendency  to  confuse  a  system  with 
its  abuses.  This,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  an  error  made  by  many 
commentators  on  the  Gospels,  who  seek  to  expand  the  often-enough  just 
criticism  of  Jesus  against  abuses,  into  an  unjust  condemnation  of  the 
whole  Pharisaic  system.  It  is  fair  enough  for  the  anti-Nomists  to 
criticise  and  judge  Pharisaism  as  a  religion  based  on  Law ;  but  there 
is  no  justice  in  refusing  to  consider  the  legalistic  point  of  view  and  its 
possible  merits.  Still  less  is  it  fair  to  confuse  legalism  with  extemalism, 
or  to  assume  without  close  examination  of  each  instance  that  the  moral 
abuses,  which  seem  superficially  inherent  in  a  legalistic  system,  were 
really   the  logical   result  of  the   system,   or  did   actually   occur  in 
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«u««JW  .tteoip*  to  do  j„.tice  both  to  J«„  .nd  to  th.T;1^1 
^e  (Wing  of  the  Tempi.  ».  good  cm.  in  point.    And,  th.^C  I 

n«»d.  th.  a,o.t  crrfol  watching,  .nd  ritnij  i.  lUw.j.  in  n«rf  of 
J«h«ung  under  th.  in-pimtion  of  th.  id««  which  li.  W,ind  it     Bui 

^.t  «t.™rii™.  Wh«,  J«„.  ov.rtum«|  th.  mon^^ZJ" 
•nd  .,«rt«l  th.  «,U.r.  of  dov..  tr^  th.  T«npl.  h.  didTJ3to 
J«^«.m.      But  w.«  th.  mon.y.h«^„  J  th.  dov  J^  thi 

or  «.ld  a  dov.  a  mere  formalist  t    Last  E«it.r  I  was  in  JoruwlL 

^li^ribtof '  7''7  ^i-^"^  ««<».  of  p.int«l  b<«d.  and  in- 
Tj^  ?   <rf  colours!   candle,  gild«l   crucifix*,  and   bottl« 

fata,  broth.™  ,n  Isra.1  long  ago.     But  I  will  also  t.ll  you  what  I  did 

w«  th.  sol.  ^,o^ve  which  brought  thousand,  of  pilgrims  to  J.rusalem 
I  d.d  not  n^y:  H.re  is  th.  whol.  of  th.  OospeJ  this  is  its  in^l' 

thw,  that  thwe  are  other  Christians  than  these     Nav    as  I  LrT^ 
.way.  I  thought  that  perhaps  if  I  h«l  th.  in^^t  to  ^i^h  a  d.^"^ 

ThlTov:  o^^S."  -"■  ^  "«••'  ^^- ""  «"^  ^'--  •  -- — -- 

It  must  finally  be  remembered  that  the  payment  of  the  Temple-tax 

w«  a  pnvdeg.  as  w.U  as  a  buiden.     It  was  the  typical  illustraSo'^f 

he  democratic  bari,  of  Jewish  life.     The  daily  sacrifice.  beingraU 

?^^rrXl '"  'i  'iiT'     "^"  ^'-'--  partners  fn^i:" 
(Pe^ta  Rabbath^  x,  ed.  Priedmann,  p.  33  b).     An  individual  might 
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not  ekim  th«  privilege  to  pej  for  the  whole  ooat  of  the  ooDttniul 
offerings  (lee  Friednuuin's  note  odloe.):  M  Ismel  muat  ihara  in  the 
burden  and  the  privilege.  In  estimating  the  effect  of  the  Temple  dues 
on  the  popular  life  this  element  most  not  be  overlooked.  It  oolours 
the  whole  estimate  we  have  to  form  of  the  system.  There  were 
amenities  as  well  as  saorifloes  involved  in  the  sacrificial  institution. 
It  was  not  founded  on  exaction  nor  corrupted  by  peculation.  These 
were  the  occasional  abuses  of  a  r^gimo  which,  on  the  whole,  secured 
popular  enthusiasm  for  a  beloved  tradition. 


It 


!      1 


XII.    THE  PARABLES. 

"The  parable  became  a  truth,  proved  upon  the  pulm  o£  men." 
These  words,  used  by  a  modem  writer  in  another  connection,  aptly 
characterise  the  abiding  significance  of  the  New  Testament  Parables. 
A  vast  amount  of  religious  and  literary  genius  has  been  directed, 
throughout  the  ages,  to  the  worthy  object  of  extracting  the  fullest 
meaning  from  the  Parables  attributed  to  Jesus.  But  far  more  affective 
has  been  the  process  by  which  these  Parables  have  been  "proved  upon 
the  pulses  of  men." 

It  is  generally  felt  that  Jesus  was  not  the  originator  of  the  method 
of  teaching  by  Parables.  Even  Jttlicher,  who  advances  so  strenuous 
a  plea  for  the  originality  of  the  oontenU  of  the  New  Testament  Parables, 
does  not  claim— of  course  in  presence  of  the  Old  Testament  Parables 
cannot  claim— that  the  method  was  a  new  creation  (Die  Gleicknuredm 
Jetu,  I.  164).  Bousset  roundly  asserts  that,  though  as  an  exponent 
of  the  Parabolic  art  Jesus  "spoke"  while  the  Rabbis  "sUmmered," 
nevertheless  "Jesus  owed  the  vehicle  on  which  he  mainly  reUed  in 
his  popular  preaching— the  Parable— to  the  Synagogue  and  the 
Scribes"  (Jettu,  p.  30).  And,  again,  "There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
he  first  learned  such  s.  manner  of  teaching  in  the  Synagogue.  All 
that  has  come  down  to  us  in  the  way  of  Parables  from  Rabbinic 
tradition— later  though  they  undoubtedly  ar&— bears  so  close  a  re- 
semblance  both  in  form  and  matter  to  the  Parables  of  Jesus,  that 
no  idea  of  awiident  can  be  entertained.  And  tinee  any  it^flumee  of 
Jeaua  upon  the  later  Jewieh  Rabbinxam  is  out  of  the  queition,  we  can 
only  assume  that  Jesus  caught  the  form  of  his  Parabolic  speech  from 
the  Scribes  in  the  Synagogue"  (op.  cit.  p.  43).  On  both  the  points 
raised  in  this  last  sentence  Bousset  is  probably  right,  but  he  has 
gone  beyond  the  evidence  in  the  vigour  of  his  statement,  for  we  know 
very  little  as  to  the  contemporary  style  of  Synagogue  homily.  It  is, 
however,  true  that  just  in  the  case  of  ideas  which  affect  the  folk 
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influmtra  it  moat  likely  to  be  eieroised  without  the  cuuaoiousneu  of 
imiUtion.  Ziegler  {Die  KOnifftgUiekni—e  dtt  Midnmh,  1903,  Intro- 
duction) rightlj  maintains  that  many  Parables  must  have  been  part 
of  the  common  fund  {Oemgingut)  of  the  people,  and  that  Jesus  may 
have  drawn  upon  and  added  to  this  common  fund.  Jesus  had  no  need 
to  take  his  Parables  from  other  Agadists,  just  as  other  Agadists  had 
no  need  to  Uke  their  Parables  from  Jesus.  But  as  Ziegler  judiciously 
sums  up  the  matter,  p.  xxii :  "  It  is  indeed  conceivable  that  Jesus 
employed  much  that  he  had  heard  from  his  teachers ;  it  is  also  possible 
that  sundry  Parables  of  Jesus  became  popular,  lived  on  in  the  mouth 
of  the  folk,  and  thence  were  taken  over  by  later  Agadists,  without  the 
least  inkling  on  their  part  as  to  the  identity  of  their  author,  just  as 
to-day  Heine  is  inadvertently  quoted  by  the  most  pronounced  Heine- 
phobes— yet  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  assert  any  thing  like  a  systematic 
influence  of  one  side  on  the  other."  There  must  have  been  a  large 
Jewish  stock  of  fables  and  parables  floating  about  long  before  they 
were  set  down  in  writing  (Fiebig,  AlljUdUehe  Gleichnuse  und  die 
Gleiehnieee  Jeau,  1904,  25),  and  it  is  possible  that  both  the  Tannaim 
and  Evangelists  drew  from  the  stock. 

Close  comparison  of  the  Gospel  Parables  with  the  most  similar  of 
the  Rabbinic  nearly  always  reveals  dissimilarity  amid  the  similarity. 
Though  in  his  earlier  work  just  cited,  Fiebig  falls  short  of  justice  to 
the  Rabbinic  Parables  as  a  vhole,  I  fully  agree  with  a  conclusion 
which  he  reaches  in  his  later  work  {Die  GUiekniereden  Jetu,  Tubingen, 
Mohr  1912),  which  appeared  after  this  Note  was  in  type.  Fiebig  is 
clearly  right  when  he  claims  that  the  Gospel  Parables  are  marked  by 
characteristic  features  which  testify  to  an  original  and  exalted 
personality  in  their  authorship,  or  at  least  in  their  adaptation.  Yet 
the  hand  of  the  editor  has  been  at  work,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
formulate  canons  of  criticism  by  which  the  genuine  Parables  of  Jesus 
may  be  distinguished  from  the  rest.  It  would  be  delightful  could  we 
accept  fully  the  view  of  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Hunkin  {Journal  of  Theological 
Sludiee,  xvi.  381)  that  "the  parables  have  been  transmitted  in  the 
Synoptic  tradition  very  nearly  in  the  form  in  which  they  were  spoken 
by  Jesua"  But  without  going  this  length,  it  is  obvious  that  some  of 
the  Synoptic  Parables  point  to  a  strong  personality.  And  the  same 
is  true  of  the  Rabbinic  Parables.  Amid  the  sameness  one  detects 
individualities.  Hillel,  Aqiba,  Meir,  Joshua  b.  Levi,  Abbahu,  are  to 
a  certain  extent  as  distinct  in  their  Parables  and  Similes  as  in  their 
doctrines,  and  il  they  drew  on  the  common  stock  of  their  people's  lore, 
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reinforced  aa  that  stock  was  by  accretions  from  the  lores  of  other  folk, 
they  made  their  borrowings,  as  their  inventions  were,  personal  by  the 
genius  with  which  they  applied  them  to  living  issnes. 

All  authorities  are  agreed  that  there  can  have  been  no  direct, 
hterary  borrowing  by  the  later  Rabbis  from  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament.     Thus    Prot    Burkitt   suggests   (J.  T.  S.   xv.  6i8)   that 
Matthew  vii.  24—7  is  the  ultimate  source  of  the  Rabbinic  contrast 
of  two  forms  of  buUding  in  Aboth  de  Rabbi  Nathan  xxiv.    The  parallel 
IS  not  close  in  detail,  and  aii  examination  of  the  variant  in  the  second 
recension  of  the  Aboth  xxxv.  renders  it  remotely  possible  that  we  have 
here  a  confused  reminiscence  of  some  Philonean  ideas  on  the  Tower  of 
Babel  (Mangey,  i.  420).    The  Rabbis  were,  moreover,  fond  of  comparing 
the  vanous  aspects  of  the  study  and  performance  of  Law  to  firm  and 
infirm  structure  such  as  a  tree  with  many  and  few  roots  (Mishnah, 
Aboth  ill.  2^,.     But  if  there  were  borrowing  in  the  particular  case 
before  us.  Prof.  Burkitt  is   clearly  right  in  holding   that   "it   was 
probably  .second-hand,  i.e.   from   one  of  the   Minim,"  and  that  the 
Midrash  "put  it  down  to  Elisha  ben  Abuya  [the  heretic]  to  avoid 
offence."    Similarly,  if  it  be  the  case  that  the  Talmud  (Me'Uah  17  b) 
borrowed   from    a  Christian   source   the  story   of  an   exorcism,   the 
borrowing  ,„ust  have  been  unconscious.     (But  see  on  this  interesting 
point  the  discussion  in  the  Revue  dee  £tudee  Juivea  vii.  200.  x.  60  66 
xxxv.  285.)  '       ' 

Another  instance  of  greater  curiosity  concerns  the  Parable  of  the 
Prodigal  Son.  In  the  literary  sense  this  is  original  to  Luka  But 
some  of  the  phraseology  seems  traceable  to  Ahiqar,  and  the  root  idea 
IS  Philonean  (O.  Friedlander,  Z'A«  Grace  of  God,  1910).  Now,  the 
text  of  the  Talmud  must  at  one  time  have  contained  a  passage 
reminiscent  of  the  Parable.  For  in  a  Genizah  MS.  (published  by 
L.  Ginzberg  in  Gaonica,  New  York,  1909,  ii.  377)  Aha,  the  famous 
eighth  century  Gaon,  quotes  Sanhedrin  99  a  in  a  version  no  longer 
fully  extant  in  the  Talmud  texts.  To  illustrate  the  Pharisaic  principle 
that  the  iwnitent  sinner  stands  on  a  higher  level  than  the  completely 
righteous,  Abbahu  cites  the  parable  of  "  a  king  who  had  two  sons,  one 
of  whom  ordered  his  way  well,  while  the  other  went  out  to  depraved 
living  " 

r^jn  niain^  kv  inm  21133  -^n  nrw  D'33  'jc  n!?]  vh  vrw  i>ih 
This  looks  like  a  reminiscence  of  Luke's  Parable,  and  it  may  have  been 
removed  from  the  Talmud  text  by  scribes  more  cognisant  than  Abbahu 
WTM  of  the  source  of  the  story.     Dr  Oinzlwg,  who  recognised  the 
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aunikrity,  takes  another  view.  His  words  (op.  eit.  p.  351)  are :  "The 
source  for  the  parable... is  not  known  to  me.  Obviously  R.  Aha  must 
have  had  it  in  his  text  of  the  Talmud.... In  any  event,  it  is  the  short, 
original  form  of  the  New  Testament  parable  of  the  prodigal  son." 

And  here  reference  may  be  made  to  another  instance.     The  Gospel 
Parable  of  the  Sower  is  introduced  by  the  medieval  Jewish  adapter  of 
the  Barlaam  and  Josaphat  romance.     Abraham  b.  Jlisdai  wrote  his 
Hebrew  version  (Ben  ha-melech  we-hanazir)  under  the  title  "King's 
Son  and  Nazirite,"  or  as  modems  prefer  to  render  the  Hebrew  title 
"Prince  and  Dervish,"  in  the  thirteenth  century.     The  tenth  chapter 
contains  the  Parable  of  the  Sower  at  great  length.     The  main  idea, 
comparing  the  propagation  of  Wisdom  to  the  Sower,  must  have  occurred 
in  the  original  Indian  of  Barlaam  (J.  Jacobs,  Barlaam  and  JoaapfuU, 
1896,  p.  cxi).     A  well-known  Indian  parallel,  moreover,  is  found  in 
the  Sutta  Nihata  (cf.  P.  Carus,  Go^l  0/ Buddha  §  74);  this  is  clearly 
more  primitive  than  the  Gospel  version.    Yet  Abraham  b.  Hisdai  gives 
us  a  form,  the  details  of  which  are  for  the  most  part  bodily  derived 
from  the  New  Testament,  a  fact  of  which  he  wa.s  assuredly  unaware. 
The  over-working  of  the  Indian  original  of  Barlaam   by  a  Christian 
redactor  must  have  already  occurred  in  the  recension  of  the  romance 
used  by  the  Hebrew  translator  as  his  base.    (On  the  problem  of  the  rela- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  to  other  versions  of  Barlaam  see  M.  Steinschneider, 
Die  hebraeiachen  Uebernetzungen  des  MUtelaUers,  Beriin,  1893,  §  532.) 
With  regard  to  another  suggestion  of  Rabbinic  borrowing,  the  case  is 
different.     It  has  been  argued  that  the  beautiful  Parable  of  the  Blind 
and   Lame  (see   below)  is  not  Rabbinic,  but  Indian.     The   Indian 
parallels  cannot,  however,  be  the  source  of  the  Rabbinic  Parable  as  it 
now  stands.     In  the  Indian  (E.  Leumann,  Die  Ava»yakarErzdldangen, 
I^ipzig.  1897,  p.   19)  a  lame  man  gets  on  a  blind  man's  back  and 
together  they  escape  from  a  forest  tire.     This  is  not  a  source  for  the 
Rabbinic  Parable,  which  diffeis  totally  in  idea.     Nor  can  I  be  per- 
suaded  by  Dr  M.  James  {J.T.S.  xv.  236)  that   the  version  of  the 
Parable  (much  closer  to  the  Rabbinic  than  the  Indian  is)  found  in 
Epiphanius  (ed.  Dindorf,  11.  683)  is  older  than  the  Rabbinic.     The 
Christian  form  seems  to  me  derived  from  the  latter.     Finally  I  may 
refer  to  the  Parable  of  the  Three  Rings,  made  famous  by  Lessing  in 
his  Nathan  der  Weise.     There  are  many  parallels  to  this,  some  using  it 
as  a  vindication  0I  Christianity,  others  of  Italian  scepticism.     In  the 
Hebrew  Chronicle  of  Solomon  ibn  Verga,  it  is  a  pathetic  plea  for 
tolerance  by  an  oppressed  faith,  and  M.  Gaston  Paris  firmly  maintains 
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that  if  ndt  oriKinally  Jewish,  the  Parable  is  presented  in  its  original 
form  by  the  Hebrew  Chronicler  {Revue  dtm  Jltwht  Juivet  xi.  5). 

Nattirally,  the  preceding  jottings— to  which  others  might  be  added 
— are  not  designed  as  a  formal  discussion  of  the  pn)blem  of  borrowing. 
They  may,  however,  serve  as  an  indication  of  the  vast  amount  of 
research,  literary  and  historical,  yot  remaining  to  be  undertaken  before 
the  problem  can  be  seriously  considered.  One  thing  is  dear;  the 
result  cannot  but  be  a  triumph  for  humanism.  That  Buddha  could  be 
made  a  hero  for  Christian  and  Jew  iit  not  the  least  of  the  episodes  in 
that  triumph. 

Free  trade  in  good  stories  corresponds  to  the  common  experience 
and  common  aspiration  of  mankind.  We  have,  in  the  readiness  of 
men  to  adopt  other  men's  superstitions,  a  sad  comment  on  the 
universality  of  the  lower  elements  in  human  nature.  But  the  adop- 
tion by  one  and  all  from  one  and  all  of  beautiful  Parables  is  a  mark 
of  the  universality  of  the  higher  elements.  It  is  of  itself  a  beautiful 
Parable  'to  preach  the  simple  brotherhood  of  souls  that  seek  the 
highest  good." 

We  must  try  to  get  closer  to  another  aspect  of  the  historical  problem. 
The  ParaV>le  was  used  by  Old  Testament  writers  with  perfection  of  art. 
The  Tannaim,  from  the  latter  part  of  the  first  Christian  century  onwards, 
make  a  far  more  extensive  use  of  the  method.  But,  in  between,  the 
later  Biblical  writers,  the  authors  of  the  Pre-Christian  Jewish  Apoca- 
lypses (with  the  possible  exception  of  Enoch)  and  such  a  representative 
Alexandrian  as  Philo  have  no  parables.  In  one  of  his  early  works 
{.Varkun-Studien,  1899,  p.  11),  an  able  Jewish  scholar,  H.  P.  Chajes, 
concludes  that  in  the  age  of  Jesus  the  Parable  was  an  unusual  device, 
and  that  it  had  not  yet  won  the  place  which  it  afterwards  filled  in  the 
Rabbinic  method  of  popular  instruction.  He  even  suggests  that  this 
is  the  original  meaning  of  the  Evangelists'  discrimination  between  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  and  that  of  the  Scribes.  "  He  taught  as  one  having 
authority"  should  read  "he  spoke  in  Parable."  (Underlying  the  Greek 
text  oj?  iiovaiav  Ixuv  is  the  Hebrew  Ee-moahel—h^^—vfhich  Dr  Chajes 
would  emend  to  be-masKtU—^Pf^.)  Dr  Chajes  proceeds  (p.  12):  It 
will  easily  be  retorted,  How  could  the  mere  use  of  Parables  have  made 
so  striking  a  sensation,  seeing  that  the  Mas/uU  (Parable)  plays  so 
prominent  a  r61e  among  the  Rabbis  1  Yes,  among  the  Rabbis;  but 
it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  this  was  yet  the  case  in  the  age  of 
J&suR.  A  real  Agadic  activity  cannot  be  posited  before  the  epoch  of 
Hillel,  and  no  Parable  can  with  certainty  be  assigned  to  that  teacher. 
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It  WM  only  at  a  later  period,  after  the  destructioii  of  the  Temple,  that 
the  Parable  attained  high  honour,  as  we  already  find  it  to  be  the  case 
with  Johanan  ben  Zakkai,  Joshua  ben  Hananya,  and  especially  Meir 
(ot  Mishnah,  Soto,  ix.  15  ;  T.  B.  Sajt/udrin,  38  b,  last  lines). 

This  argument  scarcely  survives  examination.  One  Rabbinic  source 
ascribes  to  Hillel  (and,  in  some  readings,  also  to  his  contemporary 
Sh&mmai)  a  mystic  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  hills,  the  trees, 
the  beasts  and  the  demons,  and  a  special  predilection  for  parables  or 
fables  (So/erim,  xvi.  9).  The  authenticity  of  this  ascription  is  doubted 
by  Bacher  (Agada  der  Tannaiten,  i.  10,  notes  3—5).  But  the  only 
ground  for  this  suspicion  is  the  fact  that  the  Talmud  (T.  B.  StMtah, 
25  a)  makes  the  same  remark  concerning  Johanan  ben  ZakkaL  So/erim 
seems  to  present  the  older  tradition,  for  while  it  equally  ascribes  this 
knowledge  to  Johanan,  it  also  carries  the  statement  back  to  Hillel, 
whose  disciple  Johanan  was.  Weiss,  the  author  of  the  History  of 
Jewish  Tradition  (in  Hebrew)  Dor  dor  vedorcuhav,  i.  157,  throws 
no  doubt  on  the  trustworthiness  of  the  passage  in  So/erim.  That 
Hillel's  thought  sometimes  ran  in  the  direction  indicated  appears 
also  from  the  Mishnah  (Aboth,  iv.  8),  for  Hillel  said:  "The  more 
women,  the  more  witchcraft"— he  may  therefore  have  had  an  academic 
interest  in  demonology  as  So/erim  asserib.  And  it  is  otherwise  quite 
clear  that  at  all  events  part  of  the  statement  in  So/erim  must  be  true, 
for  we  have  abundant  evidence  that  Hillel  was  fond  of  Parabolical 
forms  of  speech  (cf.  Weiss,  op.  cit.  pp.  i6o8eq.).  That  Hillel  was 
interested  in  folk-lore  is  demonstrated  by  the  anecdotes  told  of  him 
(T.B.  Sabbath  31a,  Abolh  de  S.  Xathan  xv.).  Again,  in  the  last 
reference,  in  his  interview  with  a  would-be  proselyte,  Hillel  is  recorded 
to  have  comjiared  the  study  of  the  details  of  the  Temple  service  to  the 
etiquette  at  an  earthly  Court.  This  comes  very  near  an  actual 
Parabla  So,  too,  there  is  a  compressed  Parable  in  Hillel's  striking 
enunciation  of  the  doctrine  of  retribution:  "He  saw  a  skull  which 
floated  on  the  face  of  the  water,  and  he  said  to  it,  Because  thou 
didst  drown  (others)  they  drowned  thee,  and  in  the  end  they  that 
drowned  thee  shall  be  drowned"  (Mishnah,  AhotJi,  ii.  7).  Another 
of  Hillel's  phrases :  "  He  who  senes  himself  with  the  tijtra  perishes  " 
{ib.)  is  a  figurative  condemnation  of  the  self-seeker's  appropriation 
of  the  Crown  of  the  Torah.  Illustrating  the  covenant  of  love  between 
God  and  Israel  Hillel  said  :  "  To  the  place  that  my  heart  loves  my 
feet  carry  me.  If  thou  comest  to  My  house,  I  will  come  to  thine; 
but  if  thou  ccmest  not  to   My  house  I  will   not  come   to  thine" 
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(TowfU,  Suikak,  iv.  3).     There  »re   Mveral   other  mioh   wvingB 
recorded  of   Hillel ;    and   frequent   mention    is  made   of   hii  wide 
■cquainUnoe  with  popular  lore  m  well  m  hii  reedineM  to  enter 
into  familiar  oonverMtion  with  the  common  folk.     All  of  thia  goee  to 
confirm  the  authenticity  of  the  tradition  reported  in  Sqferim  aa  cited 
above.     Besides  this,  there  are  quoted  in  Hillel's  name  two  actual 
Parablea— rudimentary,   but   beanng    unmistakably    the   Parabolical 
stamp.      Bacher  fully  accepts   the    authenticity   of    these    Parables 
though  they  occur  in  a  somewhat  late   Midrash  (Leviticus   BaMa, 
Ixxxiv.).    Chajes  adduces  no  adequate  ground  for  suspicion.     The  first 
of  the  two  Parables  referred  to  is  as  follows :  Hillel's  disciples  were 
walking  with  him  on  a  certain  occasion,  and  when  he  departed  from 
their  company  they  enquired  "Whither  goest  thouf"     He  answered, 
"I  go  to  fulfil  a  religious  duty."— "What  duty?"— "To  bathe  in  the 
bath-hou«e."-"l8  this,  then,  a  duty!"— "Ay,"  replied  Hillel;  "the 
statues  of  kings  which  are  set  in  theatres  and  circuses— he  who  is 
appointed  concerning  them  cleanses  and  polishes  them;  he  is  sustained 
for  the  purpose,  and  he  grows  great  through  intercourse  with  the  great 
ones  of  the  kingdom.     I,  created  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  God, 
how  much  more  must  I  keep  my  body  clean  and  untainted."     Ziegler 
(op.  eit.  p.  17)  agrees  with  Weiss  and  Bacher  in  holding  this  passage 
a  genuine  saying.     The  authenticity  is  guaranteed  (as  Bacher  argues) 
on  linguistic  grounds,  for  whereas  the  preceding  passage  is  in  Hebrew, 
the  second  Parable  which  immediately  follows  is  in  Aramaic,  and  this 
very  intermixture  and  interchange  of  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  is  charac- 
teristic of  several  of  Hillel's  best  authenticated  utterances.    The  second 
Parable  is  this :   again  Hillel  is  walking  with  his  disciples  (the  parallel 
to  the  Journeys  of  Jesus  in  the  company  of  his  disciples  may  be  noted); 
he  turns  to  part  from  them,  and  they  ask  his  destination.    "I  go  home," 
said  HUlel,  "  to  render  loving  service  to  a  certain  guest  who  sojourns  in 
my  house."-" Hast  thou  then  a  guest  ever  in  thy  house?"— "Is  not 
the  unhappy  soul  a  sojourner  within  the  body  ?     To-day  it  is  here,  and 
to  morrow  it  is  gone ! " 

At  this  point  a  general  remark  may  be  interpolated.  While 
rendering  these  and  other  Rabbinic  Parables,  the  translator  feels 
himself  severely  handicapped.  Not  only  were  the  New  Testament 
Parables  eUborated  by  vhe  Evangelists  far  more  than  the  Talmudic 
were  by  the  Rabbis,  but  the  former  have  been  rendered  with  inimitable 
skill  and  felicity,  while  the  latter  have  received  no  sucl.  i«;ce88ion  of 
charm.     Even  Herder's  paraphrases  of  Midrashim  are  turgid  when 
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oompared  with  the  chMte  simplicity  of  style  and  fonn  under  which  the 
New  Testament  Parables  appear  in  the  Vulgate,  and  even  more  con- 
spicuously in  Luther's  Bible  and  the  Anglican  reraions.  These 
versions  are.  from  the  point  of  view  of  literary  beauty,  actually  im- 
provements on  the  Greek,  just  as  the  Hebrew  of  the  twenty-third 
Psalm  has  fa.ued  an  added  grace  in  the  incomparable  English  rendering 
with  which  V  e  are  all  familiar.  No  one  has  done  as  much  for  the  gems 
of  Rabbinic  fancy.  They  have  remained  from  first  to  last  rough  jewels ; 
successive  generations  of  artists  have  not  provided  increasingly  be- 
coming settings  to  enhance  their  splendour.  Bat  even  so  some  modem 
writers  have  been  unfairly  depreciatory  of  the  Rabbinic  Parable*,  for 
while  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  no  great  significance,  there  are 
some  which  are  closely  parallel  to  those  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
some  others  which  may  be  justly  placed  on  the  same  high  level  There 
are  no  m«>re  beautiful  Parables  than  that  of  the  blind  and  the  lame 
{Sanhedrin,  91  a — h,  Mechilta,  n^ra  ii),  which  may  be  summarised 
thus: 

A  hiiiD«n  King  had  •  beautifnl  garden  in  which  were  lonM  fine  eariy  figi.  He 
•et  in  it  two  watehmen,  one  Uune  and  \he  other  blind.  Said  the  Ume  msn  to  the 
blind,  "  I  tee  eome  fine  figs,  cany  me  on  voor  shonldars  and  we  will  get  the  fruit 
and  eat  it"  After  a  time  the  owner  of  the  garden  came  and  aiOted  after  hu  missing 
figs.  The  lame  man  protested  that  he  conld  not  walk,  the  blind  that  he  oooid  not 
tee.  So  the  master  pat  the  lame  man  on  the  blind  man's  back  and  jodged  th«m 
together.  So  God  brings  the  soul  and  easts  it  in  the  bodj  (after  death)  and  jodgea 
them  together. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  excellence  of  snch  Parables 
should  be  contested.  Fiebig  (p.  88)  objecU  that  it  is  very  improbable 
that  a  long  should  employ  the  lame  and  the  blind  as  watchmen.  One 
wonders  why  not,  seeing  that  in  the  East  particularly  tJje  old  and  the 
decrepit  are  much  used  for  such  sedentary  work.  It  may  be  that  the 
difficult  passage  II.  Samuel  v.  6  impUes  the  employment  of  the  blind  and 
lame  as  sentinels  of  the  citadel.  Undoubtedly  the  idea  of  the  wairJimen 
is  necessary  for  the  Rabbinic  Parable — which  is  not  a  mere  <daptatic»i 
of  the  Paral^le  which  Dr  James  cites.  In  the  Epipha-  parallel 
(J.T.S.  he.  cit.)  the  King  is  described  as  possessing  ac  g  all  his 
subjects  only  ttco  men  unfit  for  military  service,  this  is  surely  not  less 
improbable  than  the  lame  and  blind  watchmen.  Besides,  there  are 
many  improbabilities  in  the  New  Testament  Parables  also  (aK  *-  z. 
the  refusal  of  a  kings  invitation  to  »  banquet,  5tatt.  xxii  2  :  in 
Luke  xiv.  16  the  banquet  however  is  given  not  by  a  king  but  by  "a 
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oertain  nian").    Sooh  improUbilitiea  are  not  defeota  in  Parables  at  all. 
We  might  have  been  spared  aome  inept  oritioisni  of  the  New  Testament 
Parables,  had  due  notice  been  Uken  of  the  wise  Rabbinic  maxim :  Do 
not  apply  your  logic  to  a  Midrash.     Again,  it  in  Hometimes  Haid  that 
the  Rabbinic  Parables  fall  below  those  of  the  New  Testament  in  that 
the  latter  deal  with  far  greater  subjects.  Sin  and  Grace,  Prayer,  Mercy, 
Love,  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  (Fiebig,  p.  105).    That  in  the  enormous 
mass  of   Rabbinic  Parables   many  treat   of  trivialities   in   a   trivial 
fashion  is  true ;  but  simplicity  must  not  be  confused  with  insignificance. 
There  is  a  quality  of  homeliness  about  many  of  the  Rabbinic  Parables, 
a  quality  inherited  from  the  Bible,  with  its  Ewe-iamb  and  its  Song  of 
the  Vineyard.     It  is  this  quality  that  distinguishes  the  Jewish  from 
the  ordinary  Eastern  Parable ;   the  former,  far  less  than  the  latter, 
merely  illustrates  a  maxim.     Many  Oriental  Parables  are  expanded 
Proverbs,  but  the  Rabbinic  Parables  cannot  as  a  rule  be  compressed 
into  a  Proverb.     As  to  subject  matter,  very  many  of  them  are  directed 
to  most  of  the  subjects  which  Fiebig  enumerates,  and  to  other  funda- 
menUl  problems  of  life  and  death  and  the  hereafter.    Thus  the  Parable 
quoted  above  of  the  lame  and  the  blind  expresses  the  unity  of  body 
and  soul,  or  rather  the  truth  that  a  man  is  a  single  product  of  dust 
and  spirit     The  persistence  in  later  Jewish  thought  of  the  belief  in 
the  bodily  resurrection  was  in  part,  at  least,  due  to  the  impossibility 
of  separating  body  and  soul,  even  in  the  aspect  of  immortality. 

The  following  summary  from  the  excellent  article  by  Dr  J.  Z. 
Lauterbach  {Jewish  Encyclopedia,  ix.  513  a)  is  a  just  though  of 
course  incomplete  statement  of  the  subjects  of  the  Rabbinic  Parables : 

In  the  Talmwd  and  Midrash  almost  eyery  religious  idea,  moral  maxim,  or 
ethical  requirement  is  accompanied  by  a  Parable  which  illnstrates  it.  AmouR  the 
religiooa  and  moral  tenets  which  are  thus  explained  may  be  mentioned  the  following : 
the  existence  of  God  (Oen.  R.  ixiiv.  i) ;  his  manner  of  retribution,  and  of  punishing 
•ins  both  in  this  world  and  the  next  (Ab.  Zarah,  4  a.  Yalq.  Lev.  464,  Sabb.  i  j  1  a) ; 
hU  faithful  governance  ('Ab.  Zarah,  55  a,  Sanh.  108 a) ;  his  impatience  of  injustice 
(Suk.  30  a);  bis  paternal  leniency  (Ex.  B.  xlvi.  6)  and  his  relaUon  to  Israel 
(16.  xlvi.  4.  Ber.  31  a) ;  Israel's  sufferings  (Ber.  13  a) ;  the  folly  of  idolatry 
(Ab.  Zarah,  54  b— 55  a) ;  the  Law  as  the  guardian  and  faithful  protector  in  life 
(Sotah,  11  a);  the  sin  of  murder  (Mechilta,  W\\  8);  the  reaorrectiou  (Sabb.  91  a); 
the  value  of  benevolence  (B.  B.,  10  a) ;  the  worth  of  a  just  man  for  his  oontem- 
poraries  (Meg.  15a);  the  failure  of  popnkrity  aa  a  proof  of  intrinsic  value 
(Sotah.  40  a) ;  the  evil  tendency  of  freedom  from  anxiety  (Ber.  3J  a) ;  the 
limiutions  of  human  knowledge  and  understanding  (Sanh.  39  a);  tlie  advantage 
frequent!/  resulting  from  what  seems  to  be  evil  (Niddah,  31  a) ;  conversion 
(Sabb.  I  S3  a);  purity  of  soul  and  ite  reward  (16.  151  b). 
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This  liflt  could  be  much  extended,  but  it  suffices  to  demonstrate 
that  the  depreciation  of  the  Rabbinic  Parables,  on  the  ground  of 
triviality  of  motive,  is  a  mere  aberration  of  criticism.  It  can,  therefore, 
hardly  be  maintained  with  Fiebig  {<^.  eit.  p.  87),  that  "the  manifold 
situations  of  human  life  are  only  sparingly  and  pallidly  depicted  "  in 
the  Rabbinic  Parables.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  sound  discrimina- 
tion (p.  83)  that  there  are  in  the  Rabbinic  literature  a  vast  number  of 
royal  Parables.  Hillel  and  Johanan  b.  Zakkai  present  some  examples 
(Bacher,  Agada  der  Tantuiiten,  i.  73,  81).  Most  of  the  royal  Parables, 
however,  belong  to  the  period  later  than  the  fall  of  Bethar  in  135, 
and  they  only  be  -in  to  predominate  with  Domitian  in  the  hands  of 
Agadists  like  Meir  and  Simon  b.  Yohai  (Ziegler,  p.  xxiii).  By  that 
time  the  interest  of  Jewish  moralists  in  good  government  as  part  of 
the  idea  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  (cf.  Schechter,  AspecU  of  Rabbinic 
Theology,  ch.  vii.)  led  them  to  portray  under  royal  metaphors  the 
relations  of  tJod  to  man,  and  they  did  this  both  by  way  of  contrast 
and  similitude.  Some  of  the  oldest  Parables  in  which  the  heroes  are 
kingt,  perhaps  dealt  in  their  original  forms  with  ordinary  m«n.  and 
kingt  was  probably  substituted  for  men  in  some  of  them  (both  Rabbinic 
and  Synoptic)  by  later  redactors. 

One  point  deserves  close  attention.  It  is  not  possible  to  assent  to 
Fiebig's  characterisation  that  "  in  comparison  with  the  Synoptic 
Parableu,  it  strikes  one  that  the  processes  of  Nature — sowing  and 
har\eet,  growing,  flowering  and  fruitage,  were  taken  little  account 
of  [in  the  Rabbinic  Parables]."  In  the  latter,  besides  many  Parables 
treating  of  trades,  handicrafts,  seafaring,  school-life,  domestic  affairs, 
there  are  many  comparisons  drawn  from  the  fields,  vineyards,  streams, 
flowers,  trees,  fruits,  birds,  beasts,  and  other  natural  objects.  Tliis 
is  perhaps  more  noticeable  in  those  phases  of  the  Agada  which  do 
not  assume  the  form  of  narrative  Parables,  but  it  is  frequent  in  the 
latter  also,  and  the  Rabbinic  examples  agree  with  the  Synoptic  in 
treating  of  nature  under  cultivation  rather  than  in  a  wild  state. 
With  regard  to  the  harvest,  Schweitzer  holds  that  the  reference  in 
the  New  Testament  Paraliles  is  eschatological,  p«jintina  at  all  »-veDts 
to  a  definite  note  of  time :  this  particular  harvest  in  the  last  year  of 
Jesus'  life  is  to  be  the  last  harvest  on  earth,  and  the  Kingdom  m  to 
follow  it  immediately.  In  Joel  iii.  13,  Isaiah  xvii.  5 — n,  u  well  a« 
in  the  Jewish  Apocalypses  (e.g.  Baruch  Ixx.),  the  hanest  is  synonymous 
with  the  judgment.  This  is  not  altogether  convincing,  for  it  is  curious 
that  the  iiuii^e*  of  the  sowtjr  and  the  muscard  seed — the  tiarvest  and 
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the  full-grown  tree,  proceHea  of  long  mittuntion— ihould  eipreu  the 
idea  of  a  sudden  consummation  and  nothing  more. 

The  idea  of  the  harvest  in  the  Synoptics  is  probably  a  composite 
one,  the  standing  com  is  regarded  as  food  for  the  sickk,  whether  it  be 
the  sickle  of  an  angry  Master  or  of  the  human  reaper  of  the  Hocumulated 
reward  of  long  drawn  out  endeavour.     If  the  expression  "  the  harvest 
is  large  but  the  labourers  are  few"  (Matt.  ix.  37—38,  Luke  x.   2; 
cf.  John  iv.  36)  were  the  authentic  exordium  to  the  mandate  to  the 
disciples  in  Q,  we  have  here  the  harvest  used  in  quite  a  different  sense 
from  the  Apocalyptic.    Both  these  uses  meet  us  in  Rabbinic.    Inthefirrt 
place,  with  regard  to  the  passage  just  cited,  there  is  a  Rabbinic  parallel 
nearer  than  is  generally  supi>osed,  though  so  long  ago  as  1847  Zipser 
suggested  it  {Literaturblatt  des  OrienU,  1847,  col.  752).    In  the  Mishnah, 
Abolh  ii.  19  (20),  occurs  a  saying  which  in  Dr  Taylor's  rendering  runs 
thus :  »  R.  Tarphon  said,  'The  day  is  short,  and  the  task  is  great,  and 
the  workmen  are  sluggish,  and  the  reward  is  much,  and  the  Master  of 
the  house  is  urgent.     He  said.  It  is  not  for  thee  to  finish  the  work, 
nor  art  thou  free  to  desist  therefrom;  if  thou  hast  learned  much  Torahi 
they  give  thee  much  reward ;  and  faithful  is  the  Master  of  thy  work, 
who  will  pay  thee  the  reward  of  thy  work,  and  know  that  the  recom- 
pence  of   the   reward  of   the  righteous  is  for   the  time   to  come.'" 
Dr  Taylor  sees  in  this  Mishnah  points  of  contact  with  the  Parable 
of   the  Vineyard  in  Matt,   xx.,  "where  the  oUoStairirr^  (Master  of 
the  house)  says  to  the  labourers  whom  he  finds  unemployed,  Ti'  ZSt 
iimiKaTf  ^r}v  ttiv  -q^ipav  Apyoi ;  ('Why  stand  ye  here  all  day  idle?')." 
The  first  part  of  this  Mishnah  is  usually  taken  to  correspond  to  the 
"ars  longa  viU  brevis"  of  Hippocrates.     But  it  is  a  very  plausible 
suggestion  of  Zipser's  that  ti.e  first  clause  of  the  Hebrew  has  been 
wroni^ly  punctuated.    It  is  commonly  read  IJf^  Bi'n  ("the  day  is  short"), 
whereas  the  true  reading  should  be  "»¥!?  QS'n  ("to^ay  is  harvest"— 
there   is  no   need   to   emend   to   I'ViJ  as  the  Gezer  Calendar  Stone, 
published   in   the  Quarterly  Statement  of   the    P.   R    F.,  Jan.    1909,' 
gives   us  several  times  over  the  spelling  ivp  for  "harvest").      This 
is  confirme<l  by  another  word  in  the  saying,  "Master  of  the  House," 
for   the    Hebrew   equivalent    n'3n    i»»3    often    means    "landowner" 
(cf.   Dr  A.    BUchler,  Sepphoru,  ,,.    38,  etc.)  just  as  the  o.Vo8.<rmm,« 
of  Matthew  does  (this  equivalence  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  just 
quoted  was  noted  by  Dr  Taylor,  and  has  been  elaborated  I  think  by 
Dr  Nestle).      The  whole   of   Tarphon'a   saying  would  thus  have  an 
agricultural  setting.      It  may  be  pointed  out  in  passing  that  this  is 
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not  tlw  only  pAnllel  between  wyinga  of  Tarphon  and  the  New 
Testament  Compare  the  "mote"  and  "beam"  of  'Araekin,  i6  b 
with  Matt.  vii.  3  (there  seems  no  reason  for  doubting  with  Bacher, 
Agada  der  TantMiten,  i.  351  n.,  the  authenticity  of  this  saying  as  one 
of  Tarphon'i).  Tarphon  lived  during  the  existence  of  the  Temple 
(T.  J.  Yoma,  iii.  §  7,  38  d),  and  was  thus  a  contemporary  of  the 
Apostles.  He  was  a  strong  opponent  of  the  Jewish  Christians  {Sabbath, 
116  a),  and  hence  his  name  was  used  by  Justin  Martyr  (whose 
Tryphon  -  Tarphon)  as  a  typical  antagonist.  It  is  impossible  that 
Tarphon  would  have  taken  his  similes  from  Christian  sayings,  and 
the  parallels  point  unmistakably  to  the  existence  of  a  common  and 
ancient  source.  The  whole  Mishnah  is  more  elaborate  than  most  of 
the  passages  in  Aboth  and  we  may  conclude  that  Tarphon  is  not  the 
author  of  the  opening  clauses  but  only  of  their  interpretation  in  terms 
of  studying  the  Law. 

These  opening  clauses  however,  when  juxtaposed  with  Matt.  ix. 
37—8,  present  under  the  figure  of  the  harvest  a  very  different  idea 
from  the  Judgment.  It  is  the  goal  of  effort  rather  than  the  starting 
point  of  doom,  the  reward  of  life  rather  than  the  precursor  of  death. 
There  is  nothing  apocalyptic  about  this,  nothing  catastrophic.  "  The 
king  does  not  stand  (in  satisfaction)  by  his  field  when  it  is  ploughed, 
or  when  it  is  hoed,  or  when  it  is  sown,  but  he  stands  by  it  when  it 
is  full  of  com  for  the  granary,"  said  R.  Simon  (Tanhunia  Miqes  on 
Oen.  xxviii.  13).  On  the  other  hand  there  are  some  Rabbinic  passages 
in  which  the  harvest  is  a  type  of  the  Judgment  in  the  sterner  sense 
(Leviticus  Rabha,  xviii.  §  3). 

Several  of  the  New  Testament  Parables  are  clearly  inconsistent  with 
a  firm  belief  in  the  immediate  approach  of  the  end ;  there  is  no 
"interim  morality"  in  the  Parable  of  the  Talents  (Matt.  xxv.  14 — 30, 
Luke  xix.  12 — 17,  cf.  Mark  xiii.  34 — 37).  It  is  improbable,  however, 
that  the  same  Jesus  who  said  "  Be  not  therefore  anxious  for  the 
morrow"  (Matt.  vi.  34),  and  "Sell  all  thou  hast"  (ib.  xix.  21),  should 
have  cried  "  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant  "  to  those  wLo 
had  traded  with  their  capital.  To  the  idea  of  this  story  we  have 
a  Rabbinic  parallel,  but  not  in  Parable  form  ;  it  is  cited  as  an  incident 
{Dtbarim  Rabha,  ill.  §  3),  and  in  some  particulars  the  moral  is  other 
than  in  the  New  Testament.  For,  after  all,  the  five  and  the  two 
talents  were  risked,  and  might  have  been  lost  in  the  trade.  In  the 
Midrasli  incident  this  objection  does  not  suggest  itself.  This  is  the 
incident  referred  to ;   "  R.  Phincas  ben  Jair  [second  half  of  second 
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amtwy]  liml  |„  ,  o„rui„  ^ty  „,  th.  Hoiith  [Lydd«l],  ud  oerUin 
men  want  t«>  •.uppnrt  Uumi»,.|v.«  thoiv.  They  HmI  in  th«ir  powMuon 
two  iMht  of  Url,.y.  whioh  they  (l«|.Mitad  with  him.  Thw  they  forgot 
•nd  left  the  pl»ce.  And  U.  I'hine^.  \mx  J»ir  went  on  mowing  them 
j-ewr  by  ye»r :  h..  nuule  »  granary  for  them,  and  utored  thum.  After 
•e^-en  yearn  th.<M«>  wmpanionM  returned  t«.  claim  their  wwha  Imroedi- 
•»tely  R.  Phinea*  ben  Jnir  reoogniaed  then^  and  he  i«id  U,  them,  (jonie, 
Uke  your  .tonv^  I^.  fr,„„  the  faithfulne«.  of  fle«h  and  blood  thou 
rvoopii».t  the  faithfulnew  of  the  Holy  One,  bl««uied  be  Ife."  (Thi« 
last  clauw  reminds  one  of  the  "faithful  nervant.") 

In  lUbhinic  parallel,  to  Heveral  othera  of  the  Synoptic  Parable* 
the  .nfenority  it  not  alwap  on  the  Rabbinic  aide  a.  Jalicher  in 
particular  thinki.  In  the  iirat  place  the  parallel  Hometime.  strike  a 
note  which  linda  no  exact  echo  in  the  Synoptic  examplea.  It  is  atranse 
that  Piebijj  can  cite  (fmm  MechilU  HeJta/M,  ed.  Friedmann,  39  b) 
the  followmff  a.  he  duea  {op.  eiL  p.  34)  without  noting  that  it  ia  a 
iwmewhat  unique  expreaaion  of  the  relation  between  God  and  man 

a  r^n'*!^'""''""  ""•  *^u  "  "^*  =  ^  ''•"'''•'•  '^°  ''»'•*  «•  *^'  »•»»•'  lik"'  To 
irtl  T^  r"  ^""^  ""'  "■  '""•  •°'*  '*""'"<*  »•'»•  ^'°  '"•  horn*.  Hi.  friend 
m  1^  "*  "*'"'!  ''"  •°°  '"  •""  •"'""*•     Th.  father  replied :  Thou  Mke.! 

f^x^S!..  "^^r  ,  •*"'  ""'"  *•""  <*''"*■>•  "^•"»fo«  crie.t  thou  anto  meV 
(Kxodu.  XIV.  15).    LoBK  ago  have  I  twoome  well  di«po*jd  to  him  (Israel). 

Here  then  we  have  the  idea  that  the  Father  is  reconciled  to  his 
emng  aon  even  before  the  latter  or  any  intercessor  makes  appeal  in 
accordance  with  the  text:  "Before  they  calllwillan«wer"(l8aiahlxv  24) 
Compare  also  the  similar  idea  in  the  Petiqta  Babbathi  ch.  v.  (ed. 
l-nedmann,  p.  1 7  b) ;  these  expressions  of  the  Father's  love  seem  to  go 
even  beyond  the  beautiful  pathos  of  Luke  xv.  20. 

A  King  ordered  the  men  of  •  oerUin  district  to  build  a  pahuse.  They  built  it 
Then  they  stood  by  the  gate  and  proclaimed:  Let  the  King  come  in  t  But  what  did 
the  King  do  ?  He  enters  by  a  wicket  door,  and  Mint  a  herald  to  announce :  Shout 
not.  for  I  Lave  already  come  to  the  paUce.  80.  when  the  Tabernacle  wa.  erected, 
iwael  said:  Let  my  Beloved  cume  to  hi.  garden!  The  Holy  One  tent  and  Mid 
r**bridT  ■^^"'''  ""^""'^    ^"^y  »»*'«  I  "O"""  into  ^y  garden,  my  «,ter. 

So,  too  the  medieval  poet  Jehuda  Halevi  sang,  though  he  was  thinking 
more  of  the  divine  omnipresence : 

Longing  I  sought  Thy  premnce. 
Lord,  with  my  whole  heart  did  I  call  and  pray; 

And  going  out  toward  Thee, 
I  found  Thee  coming  to  me  on  the  way. 
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AboUmv  note  ol  the  lUbbinir  Piu«t>lM  (whkh  hM  I  think  no  echo  in 
the  8jnoptt««>  in  the  idm  «l  "  Chii*ti«ement«  of  lore  "  (Btrofhodk  5  •) 
which  6nA*  expm«i<>n  in  many  (■omp*riiion«,  among  which  perhap*  the 
following  i«  the  m«n>t  rhariK-teriittir  (Exixiu*  Rabha,  xxi  f  «).  Th^ 
Midftbth  very  palhetiiiallr  }>uu  it  that  Qod  wi»bM  Israel  to  cry  to  him. 
he  long*  U>  hear  I^rael'ii  vinee  raited  in  filial  sapplioati<.>n.  Jact  •»  he 
chastiaes  lMr«eJ  to  disK-ipline  him.  (■<>  he  torture*  Inrael  to  force  fr>uj 
him  the  pm.rer  which  Inrael  refuses  ta  yieW  while  free  fmen  racking 
pain.  The  divine  ear  ye«m«  for  the  human  Toioe.  ThU  profooztd. 
my*tioa]  thought,  i«  expreMeti  with  U>th  quaintnoM  and  teodentea*  in 
the  following  Parable : 

Whj'  did  Uod  brin<:  ImmI  'mu>  thr  «xt«»mit.T  of  danger  M  tit*  BmJ  St*  bcfcre 
Mving  him  *  B<«aaap  ht  lonp(«i  to  hear  I(rae'.'«  prarer.  Said  R.  Jofba*  hni  tieri. 
To  what  i*  thr  matm  likr  *  To  a  kini:  who  wa*  ooot  tr»Te!Uzi?  on  th'  war.  aad 
a  daii(tht«r  of  kin^  crinl  to  him :  "  I  pray  tb««.  driiTrr  m<  oot  of  tbr  hu>d  of 
thM«  ri^hbcr*  ! "  Tb«  km*;  ob«T«4l  an  J  Tt*cae4  her.  Xtter  a  whik  be  wiabt^  to 
make  her  hM  wile :  he  Kioced  to  hear  her  *weet  aeeeoti  ifain,  but  abe  wac  cicLt. 
What  did  the  kiot:  Jo  *  He  hii«d  the  robber*  acaio  to  tet  opoo  the  {>m>cieu,  to 
eaoie  her  a^ain  to  err  out.  that  he  mi<;ht  h^-ar  her  T<ioe.  So  loon  m  tbe  rc>bbrrf 
eame  apon  her.  the  began  to  err  for  the  kinc.  And  he.  ha«t.ec>sf  V'  b<T  ndf. 
(aid :  "  Thi*  »♦  what  I  Teamed  for.  to  h^ar  thy  •  "  Thu»  w»«  it  with  I^^ftL 
Wheo  ther  wwre  in  Egrpt"  enaUTed,  tbtT  beira-.  rr  cat.  and  b»Ec  tt>e-s  erea 

on  Ood.  a*  it  i«  written  "  And  it  earn*  to  pa»f  U.  the  ehi^irea  oi  Itnti  Mciiei 
beeaaw  of  their  b^'niage    and  they  cried  Then  it  iniTT>e«iiateJy  fc>lk>wt :  "  Aai 

0«d  IwAed  upoa  the  Children  of  Israel."  He  beican  t.->  take  them  ii-nh  iiMSMt  w:ia 
a  ttron^  hand  aad  an  oQt»trptch<<d  arm.  And  God  wi»hed  to  h«kr  thnr  roiet  a 
ieeond  time,  bat  iher  w«re  onvillin^.  What  did  (rod  do*  He  iaav-}  Pharaob 
to  pnrvoe  afto-  tb«m,  at  it  it  said,  "  Asd  be  drew  Pharaoh  Dear.'  l—^-tiit.*^ 
the  ehildiea  of  Israel  cried  anu>  the  Lord.  In  that  boar  Ood  Mai  :  '°Fot  isua 
I  haTV  been  aeekis^.  to  hear  year  Toiee.  a*  it  i«  wrinen  :d  the  Sc<ar  t .'  Soccf..  My 
doTt  in  the  deft*  of  the  rockf.  iet  me  hear  thy  Toiee:  thy  Toiot.  u»e  mot  t  m* 
which  I  fin*  heard  in  E|;Tpt. 

AgaiB.  the  followii^  is  a  gracious  ParaWe.  which,  wert  ooe  ob  tiie 
look-oat  for  Rabbinic  foik  to  the  GospeU.  iniebt  be  CK'Zitntvsd  -r-it 
Matthew  xxL  9. 

Wfaea  E.  Isaac  parted  frt>m  R.  Sahmaa,  the  latter  asked  for  a  t^«c»:af  Saad 
R.  Isaaf :  I  wii  teL  ih«e  a  Pazac>  A  tratelJer  wat  paanae  t--rc.a.h  a  itmen.  az>i 
he  was  hoacry.  laant-  asd  U-ir*tT.  He  found  a  tree,  ^hom  frz..\  »•*  §»•««,  wi.:*e 
shade  was  f4t««aat.  a&d  at  wh-jm  fc<t  'here  flowed  a  ftrtam.  Be  sm  ccf  l^  ir—t. 
drank  of  Ibe  water.  a2>d  Mt  :::  like  thade.  On  hi,  ieftrmn  he  ani :  O  tr«t.  .'  tr«t 
how  sha::  I  bk>B  VMe  ?  If  I  aay  to  ti.ee.  May  ihy  froii  £«e  tw«ti.  lo  u.7  .'rat  a  »»*f. 
aiicady  -,  that  thy  itiair  liajl  tw  pieaaant.  lo  it  i>  pleasant  bow  :  that  a  catas  aiAu 
w»te  ti=«,  ;:-  ^  ^--£  i?  t£iB*  St  FT«*3t      B=i  !  •will  my-  May  aH  vc*  <ef^"T 


If 
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Or,  to  turn  to  Mother  idea,  the  following  ii  mn  original  note  at  all 
evenU  there  ia  no  foil  Synoptic  parallel.  The  citotion  of  the  jiaiHge 
will  wrTe  abo  a  teoondary  purpoM ;  it  will  .gain  illu.tnte  the  frequent 
Habbimo  habit  of  ■ynoretiiing  the  Parable  of  idea  with  the  applioaUon 
of  historical  incident. 

anU.  w.t«.  „  It  u  written  (I^Uh  W.  „  Ho  mr,  o«  ,».,  iMnUtkcom.  i.  J^ 
.»««•  T  To  ^  nnto  the.  :  Ju.t  »  w.tor  lorMk..  •  hiKh  plM«  wd  gow  to  .  bw 
PUC.  «.  th.  ^«b  of  ,h.  Tor.h  find  .  ^.tlog.pUc  only  iL  nun  .h^Z^Z 

P«iieul«r  liqaidi,  w«t«r,  win.,  ud  miU,  for  the  t«it  eontina*. :  Came  y,,  buy  wint 

only  .n  the  .i»pl..»  <rf  t—U.  .o  th.  worf.  of  th.  Tor.h  .r.  onlyprJ^Jt 

R^Jo.ha»  b  ^n«.y. :  ••  Ho  !  Olorion.  Wi.aom  in  .  foal  v..«,l  i "  H.  r«,H  J^ 
Ho  daoghtar  of  him  who  k..p.  win.  in  «,  «rth.n  pitoh«  !"_..l„  wh.tTort  of 
v...ri  .hould  win.  b.  k.pt.  th.nT"  wk.d  th.  prio  J..-..  Important  p^pU^^^^ 
yoa  .hould  .to«  th.i,  win.  in  pitch.™  of  gold  «d  .lW«."_8h.  p.r.«L  thi 
E«p.ror  to  follow  thl.  couxHe.  but  won  m.n  .«».  to  him  to  reportVh.t  th/wta' 
^  u'^.r':  ">'7  «>•»«»>..,.••  «id  th.  Emp.,or.  "who  toW  yon  L  .ugXI 
thui  th,n«?"-8h.  r.pU«l  th.t  h.r  ad»i.er  wm  B.  Jo.ha.  b.  9«.„y.  r^^Sll 
WM  clW.  wd  in  .n.w.r  to  th.  Emp.ror'.  qoe.ti.n.  r.pli«l:^.  .h.  .p^  to  11 
«.  «p.k.  I  unto  h.r."    [TaanitH,  j  .;  NedaHm,  go  b).  '^  "^  *"  ""' 

Various  Rabbinic  parallels  to  New  TekUn.ent  Parables  have  been 
detected  by  variou.  cholars.  One  must  here  remark  that  the  similarity 
of  Mfe«  must  not  be  confused  with  identity  of  Parabolical  treatment. 
Philo  has  no  true  Parables,  but  several  of  his  ideas  are  found  later 
on  develop  into  that  literary  type.  For  instance,  what  became  a 
favounte  Rabb.nic  Parable,  the  comparison  of  the  creation  of  the 
world  to  the  planning  of  a  palace  (Genesis  Babba,  i.),  a  comparison 
«8ocuted  by  Bacher  with  the  schools  of  Hillel  and  Shammai.  is 
already  found  fuUy  developed  in  Philo  {de  opi/.  mundi,  4,  c) 

Leaving  the  study  of  parallels,  if  the  Rabbinic  Parables  are  con- 
sidered absolutely,  without  comparative  reference  to  those  of  the  New 
Testament,  it  is  clear  that  they  must  be  allowed  to  rank  high  in 
literature  of  the  kind.  The  Parable  took  a  very  firm  root  in  the 
Jewish  consciousness,  though  for  some  centuries  it  was  not  tninspUnted 
from  Its  native  soU-Palestine-to  Babylonia,  and   Rab  (died   347) 
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MMwIj  preMnU  My  inatenoM  of  (be  Ma$hal  (BMher,  Agada  dtr 
babjflomtehm  AtnorHtr,  1878,  p,  31).  But  th«  influenoe  of  the 
PiklMtiniMi  MidrMh  pravwled,  and  throughout  the  middle  agee  and 
the  modern  epoch,  Jewiah  homiliea  have  been  oonatsttfntly  illustrated 
by  Parables.  Now,  aa  of  old,  the  Parable  wae  the  inatrument  for 
p<^larising  trutha  which  in  an  abstract  form  were  not  ao  eaaily 
apprehenaible. 

Profeaaor  Bacher  elsewhere  deacribes  the  Matkal  (Parable)  an  "one 
of  the  moat  important  elementa  of  the  Agada."  Agada  inuat  here  be 
understood  in  ita  wideat  aignifioation :  the  exposition  of  Scripture  and 
the  application  of  the  precepts  of  the  Law  to  the  elucidation  of  principle 
and  the  reguUtion  of  conduct.  The  utility  and  even  necessity  of  the 
Hashal  for  understanding  the  Torah  are  variously  enunciated  in  a 
series  of  fine  similes  in  the  Midraah,  and  the  pasaage  (Canticlea 
Rabha,  1.  i.  8 ;  Genesis  Rabba,  xii.  1 ;  Eocles.  Rabha  on  ii.  11; 
T.  B.  grubin,  31  b  footnote)  may  here  be  paraphrased  in  full: 
"R.  Tthman  said:  A  great  palace  had  many  doors,  and  whoever 
enter*  within  it  strayed  and  lost  his  direction  (for  the  return). 
There  came  one  of  bright  intelligence  who  [cf.  Ariadne]  took  a  clue 
of  rope  and  tied  one  end  of  it  to  the  entrance,  and  went  in  and  out 
along  the  rope.  Thus  before  Solomon  arone  no  man  could  understand 
the  words  of  the  Torah,  but  all  found  it  intelligible  after  the  rise  of 
this  King."  Further,  said  R.  Nahman,  "It  is  like  a  wild  thicket 
of  reeds,  into  which  no  man  could  penetrate.  But  there  came  a  clever 
wight  who  seized  a  scythe  and  cut  a  path,  through  which  all  men  could 
come  and  go.  Thus  was  it  with  Solomon."  R.  Jose  said  :  "  it  is  com- 
parable to  a  great  case  full  of  fruits,  but  the  case  had  no  handles  and 
no  one  could  move  it.  Then  there  came  one  who  made  handles,  and 
everyone  could  move  it."  R.  Sh=Ia  likened  Solomon's  service  to  that 
of  a  man  who  provided  a  handle  to  a  huge  cask  full  of  hot  liquid. 
R.  Hanina  put  the  same  thought  in  these  terms  :  "  It  was  like  a  deep 
well,  full  of  water,  and  the  water  was  cool,  sweet  and  wholesome,  but 
no  creature  could  reach  it  to  drink.  A  certain  one  came  and  joined 
rope  to  rope  and  cord  to  cord;  he  drew  water  from  the  well  and  drank. 
Then,  for  the  first  time,  all  could  draw  and  drink.  Thus  from  word 
to  word,  from  Mashal  to  Mashal,  Solomon  reached  the  uttermost  w  ret 
of  the  Torah.  And  this  he  did  by  means  of  the  Mashal."  So  ihe 
passage  continues,  "The  Rabbis  said.  Let  not  the  Mashal  be  light  in 
thine  eyes,  for  by  means  of  the  Mashal  a  man  can  stand  in  the  words 
of  the  Law,  for  ii  is  compara,ble  to  a  king  who  lost  gold  from  his 
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house,  or  a  precious  pearl,  and  found  it  by  means  of  a  clue  worth 
a  Roman  as."  There  is  in  all  this  a  two-fold  meaning.  Solomon 
added  certain  things  to  the  Law,  the  Rabbis  assigned  to  him  a  number 
of  takkanoth  or  new  regulations  which  made  the  Law  practicaUy 
usable;  he  also  popularised  the  Law,  making  it  accessible  to  the 
masses  by  means  of  the  Mashal.  As  the  Midrash  continues,  Solomon 
by  means  of  the  Mashal  attained  to  a  knowledge  of  legal  minutiae  • 
he  also  made  the  Law  popular.  "Rabbi  Judan  said,  Whoever 
speaks  words  of  Law  in  public  (among  the  many)  is  worthy  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  should  rest  upon  him,  and  this  thou  leameet  from 
Solomon." 

In  this  analytical  passage,  the  term  Jfashal  is  used  in  a  very  wide 
sense,  and  includes  all  forms  of  applied  morality  Parable  thus 
becomes  part  and  parcel  of  the  instrument  for  arriving  at  truth  and 
for  makmg  truth  prevail.  Truth,  to  Pharisee  and  Evangelist  alike, 
IS  the  will  of  God,  and  the  Parable  was  at  ite  highest  when  seeking 
to  understand  and  to  do  that  will.  The  Parables  of  Talmud  and 
Gospels  are  (so  Zipser  put  it)  derived  from  a  common  source,  the 
systematised  teaching  of  Hillel  and  Shammai.  Parables  were  not 
merely  an  entertainment,  they  were  not  merely  designed  to  interest 
the  people.  They  were  the  method  by  which  the  mysteries  of  pro- 
vidence and  the  incidences  of  duty  were  posted  and  illustrated. 
Sometimes  these  mysteries  and  incidences  are  beyond  understanding 
and  when  then  Mark  (iv.  1 1).  describes  the  Parable  as  actually  employed 
by  Jesus  to  prevent  men  from  understanding,  the  description  is  happily 
characterised  by  Bousset  when  he  calls  it  "  preposterous,"  and  dismisses 
It  as  "  the  dogmatic  pedantry  of  a  later  age."  The  same  idea  is  found 
in  all  the  Synoptics  and  cannot  be  dismissed  in  this  easy  way.  What 
is  "preposterous"  is  the  supposition  that  Jesus  taught  in  Parable  in 
order  that  men  might  misunderstand.  This  is  to  mistake  an  Oriental 
process  of  thought  by  which  consequences  are  often  confused  with 
motives.  (Of.  Skinner  on  Isaiah  vi.  lo.)  The  Parable  has  this  danger 
that  it  may  imply  more  than  it  says,  and  may  leave  behind  it  more 
puzzles  than  it  solves.  It  is  not  an  exact  instrument ;  it  works  without 
precision.  The  cotuequew^  of  a  Parable  may  be  misunderstanding, 
or  what  is  equivalent,  partial  understanding,  and  it  is  certain  from 
the  language  of  the  evangelists  that  the  Parables  ascribed  to  Jesus 
were  liable  to  this  consequence.  Hence,  as  it  was  improper  to  admit 
that  Jesus  used  an  imperfect  form  imperfectly,  consequence  was 
translated  into  intention,  and  the  misunderstanding  was  described  as 
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designed  in  order  to  prevent  the  Jews*  from  turning  and  finding  for- 
giveness. Later  on,  wlien  the  eschatological  element  in  the  teaching 
of  Jesus  was  forced  into  g.v  cer  prominence,  the  supposition  that  the 
Parable  was  used  in  order  lo  veil  a  Messianic  sec-  H  may  easily  have 
arisen.  The  latter,  however,  cannot  be  the  onginal  force  of  the 
reference,  for  it  is  plain  enough  that  many  of  the  New  Testement 
Parables,  diflTerent  though  they  be  to  explain  in  all  their  details,  are 
absolutely  simple  inculcations  of  moral  and  religious  truths,  profound 
but  no*;  mysterious. 


i 


XIII.     DISEASE  AND   MIRACLE. 


lUhbinic  Judaism  took  over  from  the  Old  Testament  a  Iwlief  that 
disea.se  was  a  consequence  of  sin  (Ijeviticus  xxvi.  and  parallels  in 
Devreronomy).  This  theory  was  especially  held  to  explain  gen  ral 
epuleniics,  and  alst*  those  afflictions  the  origin  of  which  wi--  at 
once  most  obscure  and  their  effects  most  dreaded— such  as  leprosy. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  do  more  than  recall  the  cases  of  Miriam,  Joab. 
Gehazi,  and  Job. 

The  Rabbinic  sources  contain  many  assertions  as  to  the  relation 
Ix-tween  sin  and  disease.  (Cf.  the  valuable  discussion  in  the  Tosafoth 
to  Aboth  iv.  II.)  "Measure  for  Measure"  applied  here  as  in  other 
aspect.s  of  Rabbinic  theology  (Mishnah,  Aboth  v.  ii— 14),  R.  Ammi 
(of  the  third  century,  but  his  view  was  shared  by  earlier  authorities) 
a-sserted  »am  phrast  that  there  was  no  affliction  without  previous 
sin  (Sabbath,  55  a).  R.  Jonathan  said  :  "  Diseases  (DWJ)  come  for 
seven  sins:  for  slander,  shedding  blood,  false  oaths,  unchastity. 
arrogance,  robbery,  and  envy"  ('Erachin,  16  a).  In  particular  leprosy 
wa-s  tlie  result  of  slander  (Leviticus  Rabba,  xviii.  §  4).  On  the  other 
hand,  '■  When  Israel  stood  round  Sinai  and  said.  All  that  the  Lord  ha» 
spoken  we  will  do,  there  was  among  the  people  no  one  who  was  .1 
leper,  or  blind,  or  halt,  or  deaf,"  and  so  forth  [ibid.;  Sifrd  i  b,  the  sin 
of  the  golden  calf,  like  other  acts  of  rebellion,  caused  leprosy  and  othtr 
diseases,  PesiqU  Rabbathi  vii.,  ed.  Friedmarn  p.  28).  Thus  obedience 
prevented  disease,  just  as  disobedience  produced  it.  This,  to  a  large 
extent,  moralised  the  idea:  it  set  up  the  moral  life  as  the  real 
prophylactic.  In  general  the  principle  enunciated  in  Exodus  xv.  j6 
was  adopted  by  the  Rabbis,  though  it  must  be  remembered  that  ^^l 
great  an  authority  as  R.  Meir  altogether  disputed  the  theory  as  to  the 
connection  between  suffering  and  transgression.  God's  dealing  with 
men,  he  held,  was  an  unfathomable  mystery.      Leprosy,  again,   like 
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other  diMMca  might,  iD  another  view,  merely  be  the  beneficent  earthly 
penalty  designed  to  save  the  sufferer  from  tribulations  in  the  future 
(Lev.  R.  xvil). 

To  exemplify  the  application  of  the  "  Measure  for  Measure  ■  idea, 
the  case  of  blindness  will  suffice.  Nahum  of  Gimru  (first  oentun-) 
explained  his  blindness  as  the  consequence  of  his  inhumanity  to  a  poor 
sufferer  (Ta'anith,  21  a).  The  man  who  accepted  bribery  and  perverted 
justice  would  not  }«ss  from  the  world  unless  he  suffrred  the  infliction 
of  physical  blindness  corresponding  to  his  moral  lapse  (Mechiiia,  Misi- 
patim,  §  2C,  p.  1 00  a,  Sifpf,  on  Deuteronomy,  §  144).  The  ease  of  one 
Uind  from  birth  was  more  difficult  to  fit  into  the  theory,  and  in 
John  ix.  I  Jesus  denies  that  such  an  affliction  was  due  to  sin  at  all. 
It  is  there  explained  that  the  congenital  blindness  had  been  imposed 
that  it  mig^t  be  cured,  so  "  that  the  works  of  God  should  be  made 
manifest  in  him."  This  explanation  is  identical  with  that  of  Eccle- 
siasticos  xxxviii,  except  that  Simch  applies  it  to  the  doctors  art. 
"The  Lord  hath  given  men  skill,  hat  he  might  be  honoured  in  hit 
miraculous  workjL "  Disease — more  particularly  pestilence — was  as^-ribed 
also  to  sins  which  were  not  punished  by  human  tribunals.  In  g^Deral 
it  was  thought  tliat  sin  left  its  material  ress.  and  the  later  mTstice 
put  it  that  it  disfigured  the  image  of  G.id  (Schechter.  .^tudvu  in 
Judaism,  il  274). 

Two  pcants  only  must  be  furtlier  indicated  :  the  legal  f>OEitJyii  of 
the  leper  in  Rabbinic  law  is  sufficiently  indicated  in  the  Jiwdt 
Eneydopfdia  xiiu  10  a.  ("Leprosy  was  not  oonsider*id  oontagioufc. '" 
The  first  point  is  that  the  mor&l  stigma  attaching  to  dr>«aae  skko) 
took  a  marf  amiable  form.  As  Dr  Scht<-ht«r  well  puts  it  .<tud\^  in 
Judaitm.,  I.  269) :  *  The  only  practical  conclusion  that  the  Putbbit  drtw 
from  sudi  theories  as  identify  suffering  with  sin  was  t<jT  ti»t  sufferw 
himself,  who  otherwise  might  be  inclined  to  blame  Pro^-idetioe,  .>r  evtu. 
to  blaspheme,  but  would  now  look  upon  his  affliction  a*  a  reiLinder 
from  heaven  that  there  is  swnetLing  wrong  in  his  mora]  state.  Thus 
we  read  in  tractate  Beracboth  {5  a) :  "If  a  man  sees  \iM  afflictiot, 
comes  upon  him,  he  ought  to  inquire  into  Lit  actions,  as  h  it  said,  L*it 
us  search  and  try  c»ur  ways,  and  turn  again  to  the  Jj-jr4  LaiL..  ui  40. 
This  mesns  to  say  that  the  sufferer  will  fiad  that  be  ti8>^  bf^a  jruiJtv  rrf 
some  offtoioe." ' 

The  second  point  is  that  though  ieyrosy  w«*  regaraeid  as  tbf  pi.  L^hb- 
ment  for  the  worst  crimes,  it  was  i.ot  thought  ia»fuJ  or  rigtit  v.  jt«it 
the  lepw  to  his  fate.     !»ys!pB.thj  ■«jtb  t^^rinx  *'a^  "'=<  dis.-iLiiii«  br 
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any  theorien  aa  to  the  origin  of  the  suflfering.  In  Ecolesiasticu  lUbba 
(on  ix.  7)  is  told  the  touching  story  of  Abba  Tahna.  A.  the  8un  was 
near  its  setting  on  a  Friday  afternoon,  Abba  Tahna  was  going  home 
with  all  his  worldly  goods  in  a  bag  on  his  shoulders.  At  the  croM-road 
he  saw  a  man  smitten  with  leprosy.  The  latter  entreated  the  Rabbi 
in  these  terms :  "  My  master,  show  me  charity  and  carry  me  to  the 
city."  The  perplexed  Rabbi  said:  "If  I  leave  my  goods,  how  shall 
I  sustain  myself  and  my  household  t  and  if  I  leave  this  leper  I  shall 
commit  a  mortal  aifl."  Abba  Tahna  conquered  the  suggestion  of  his 
evil  inclination,  left  his  bag,  and  bore  the  leper  into  the  town.  In  the 
end  he  did  not  suffer  for  his  action.  But  the  whole  passage  is  an 
effective  comment  on  Luke  x.  30. 

Demoniac  "possession"  as  a  cause  of  disease,  and  "exorcism"  as 
ite  cure,  were  well  known  to  the  Rabbis.     But  it  is  certain  that  these 
beliefs  and  practices  were  uncommon  in  Palestine  at  the  time  of  Jesus. 
The  easy  assumption  to  the  contrary  has  no  :o      lation.     Though  the 
Enoch  and  other  apocalyptic  literature  has  a  developed  demonology, 
and  Acts  xxiii.  8  implies  a  Pharisaic  angelology,  there  is  a  remarkable 
infrequency  of  references   to   the  subject  in   the   Mishnah  and  the 
Tannaite  literature  (L.   Blau,    Da,  aUjiiditcKe   Zauberwe»m,  p.    23). 
Quite  early  was  the  power  attached  to  prayers  for  rain.     The  fact  that 
Onias  (on  whom  see  Jewish  Encyclopedia  ix.  410  and  refs.)  stood  in  a 
ring  while  praying  for  rain  has  a  "  magical "  look,  but  it  is  not  clearly 
a  charm.     There  is  nothing  of  the  magician  or  spell-worker  in  the 
picture  of  Onias  drawn  in  Josephus  {Antiq.  xiv.  2,  i).     Hillel  (p.  95 
above)  was  a  student  of  demon-lore,  perhaps  under  Pareic  influence- 
he  was  by  birth  Babylonian.     Compare  the  prayer  cures  of  ^aninah  b. 
Dosa  (first  century)— -he  had  magical  leanings  (see  J.B.  vi.  214),  but 
the  female  demon  Agi-at  mentioned  in  his  case  waa  Persian.     Persian 
influence  reached  Palestine  in  the  ti.^t  century  (Darmesteter  in  Remte 
des   Etude*  Juives  1.   195)  but   became   more  pronounced  after   the 
Palestinian  schools  were  superseded  by  the  Babylonian  early  in  the 
third  century.     Members  of  the  Sanhedrin  were  expected  to  under- 
stand magic  in  order  to  deal  with  causes  in  which  the  que'^ion  arose 
(Sanhedrin  17  a.     See  refs.  in  Taylor,  Aboth  v.  9).     The  same  Mishnah 
(v.  9;  refers  to  demons,  but  this  like  Hagigah  16  a  apparently  belongs 
to  the  late  second  century.     It  is  in  the  Babylonian  Talmud  that  we 
find  an  appalling  mass  of  demonology  which,  though  it  stands  in  rela- 
tion to  eariier  beliefs, -Biblical,  Apocalyptic  and  Rabbinical -cannot 
properly  be  cited  as  applicable  to  the  time  of  Jesus  in  the  Holy  Laud 
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(Perles  on  Bouuet,  p.  35.  Bousset  frankly  admits  the  validity  of 
Perles'  objection  in  the  second  edition  of  his  Religion  des  Judentums, 
p.  388,  n.  4,  but  hardly  corrects  his  general  statements  in  accordance 
with  the  adoission).  Probably,  therefore,  the  Pharisees  were  amazed 
at  the  attitude  and  actions  of  Jesus,  so  that  it  is  intelligible  that 
Jesus  was  afterwards  called  a  "magician"  (Sabbath,  104  b),  though 
subsequent  schools  of  Pharisaism  would  have  been  less  amazed  than  his 
contemporaries  were.  It  may  be,  indeed,  the  fact  that  the  Essenes 
were  (as  Geiger  supposes)  "  healers,"  in  which  case  we  should  have  a 
further  bond  between  Jesus  and  this  sect.  There  was  between  the 
years  150  and  450  a  great  increase  in  Jewish  circles  in  the  belief  in 
demons  and  their  influence.  (Cf.  Conybeare,  Jewish  Quarterly  Heview, 
ix.  87.)  It  is  undeniable,  however,  that  some  cases  of  exorcism  are 
recorded  earlier.  But  it  is  curious  that  they  are  all  associated  with 
the  Roman  imperial  family.  Josephus,  who  makes  indeed  a  general 
assertion  as  to  demoniac  possession  {Wars  vii.  vi.  3),  only  recites  an 
actual  cure  by  exorcism  performed  in  the  presence  of  Vespasian 
{Antiquiti4s  VIII.  ii.  5).  So,  too,  the  notorious  instance  of  ex.jrcism 
reported  of  a  second  century  Rabbi,  Simon  b.  Yoliai,  was  not  only 
performed  in  the  case  of  a  Roman  lady  o*  the  imperial  family,  but 
actually  occurred  in  Rome,  if  it  be  not  indeed  a  mere  reproduction 
of  a  Christian  story  (see  p.  92  above).  Again,  though  the  Jewish 
exorcisU  (Acts  xix.  13)  were  "strollers,"  yet  the  scene  of  their 
exploits  is  not  Judaea  but  Ephesus  and  the  impression  conveyed  is 
that  they  were  playing  with  foreign  fire.  It  does  not  seem,  thare- 
fore,  appropriate  to  the  purpose  of  these  Notes  to  enter  at  large  into 
the  Rabbinic  parallels  to  New  Testament  ideas  on  demonology.  (See, 
besides  the  literature  already  referred  to,  Kohler  in  Jewuh  Encyclopedia, 
IV.  517  b.) 

In  the  earlier  period  we  find  the  physician  held  in  high  repute 
(Ecclus.  xxxviii.  1  seq.),  though  Sirach  accepts  the  theory  that  disease 
is  connected  with  sin.  The  "confections"  of  the  apothecary  are 
associated  with  prayer  in  efiecting  a  cure.  Moses  prays  for  Miriam's 
relief,  and  God  is  the  "  Healer."  The  prayer  for  such  divine  healing 
found  a  place  in  the  oldest  part  of  the  Synagogue  liturgy,  the  eighteen 
benedictions,  the  words  used  being  derived  in  part  from  Jeremiah  xvii. 
14.  This  two-fold  conception  always  finds  expression  in  Jewish 
thought.  Prayers  for  the  sick  go  side  by  side  with  the  demand  that 
every  community  shall  have  ite  doctors  (Sanhedrin,  17  ;    Maimonides 
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Sanh.  i.  lo).  Rabbinic  "medicine"  hu  very  much  of  the  "sympathetic" 
anJ  the  folk-cure  and  the  exorcist  about  it,  but  there  is  no  ground 
whatever  for  Boussefs  assumption  that  the  Rabbinic  demonology  arooe 
from  any  supposed  surrender  of  the  divine  omnipotence,  and  the 
yielding  of  part  of  his  powers  to  demons  and  the  like.  The  Rabbis 
considered,  in  one  sense,  eve»y  recovery  from  sickness  as  a  "miracle." 
Said  they :  "  Greater  is  the  miracle  that  occurs  when  a  sick  person 
escapes  from  a  perilous  disease  than  that  which  happened  when 
Hananiah,  Misiiael  and  Azariah  escaped  from  the  fiery  furnace" 
(Nedarim,  41  a). 
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The  twelve  were  sent  forth  "two  by  two,"  just  as  was  the  rule 
with  the  Jewish  collectors  of  alms  (T.R   B.  Bathra  8  b) ;    indeed 
tditary  travelling,  especially  at  night,  was  altogether  antipathetic  to 
Jewish  feeling.     According  to  all  three  synoptics  (Mark  vi.  7,  Matt 
X.  10,  Luke  ix.  3)  the  disciples  were  to  take  nothing  for  their  journey, 
no  provisions,  no  wallet,  no  money.     Even  so  did  the  Essenes  travel, 
according  to  the  report  of  Josephus  (  War  11.  viii.  4) :    "  They  carry 
nothing  at  aU  with  them  when  they  travel."    The  twelve  were  to 
accept  hospitality  wherever  it  was  offered,  and  the  Essenes  "  go  (on 
their  journeys)  into  the  houses  of  those  whom  they  never  knew  before," 
the  houses,  however,  belong  to  brother  Essenes.     The  Essenes  carried 
weapons  with  them,  while  Matthew  and  Luke  distinctly  assert  that 
the  twelve  were  not  even  to  carry  a  staff.     This  seems  an  improbable 
restriction,  for  the  staff  (^f^&s)  was  a  common  necessary  for  the 
traveller,  serving  at  the  same  time  as  a  help  to  walking  and  as  a 
weapon.     The  ordinary  Jewish  traveller  carried  a  staff  and  a  bag  (see 
Dictionaries  s.v.  t,^nn).     Mark  distinctly  states  that  the  twelve  u>ere 
to  carry  a  staff  («•  ^if  (Sa^&v  /wVov),  and  later  on  we  find  one  or  two  of 
the  disciples  in  possession  of  weapons  (Mk  xiv.  47,  Matt.  xxvi.  51). 
Luke  (xxii.  38)  reports  that  there  were  two  swords.     Luke  seems  to 
feel  the  contradiction  between  the  earUer  commission  and  this,  and  so 
inserts  the  passage  (xxii.  35,  36)  to  explain  the  divergence. 

The  Essenes  were  "  despisers  of  riches"  (Josephus,  loc.  cU.  §  3)  but 
they  were  not  worshippers  of  poverty.  "Among  them  all  there  is  no 
appearance  of  abject  poverty,  or  excess  of  riches,"  says  Josephus. 
Theirs  was  a  rule  of  equality,  a  regime  of  simple  sufficiency  not  of 
common  insufficiency.  A  life  of  such  poverty  vas  the  natural  corollary 
of  hfe  in  a  society  aiming  at  a  holy  life,  and  we  find  a  simUr-  rule 
among  the  Tl.erapeutae  descrilnjd  by  Philo;  though  the  Therapeutae 
were  closer  to  the  later  Christian  monastics  than  were  the  Essenes 
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That  the  punnit  of  certain  ideals  was  incompatible  with  the  desire  to 
amaas  material  wealth  is,  however,  a  common  thought  of  the  Rabbis : 
"This  is  the  path  to  the  Torah  :  A  morsel  with  salt  shalt  thou  eat, 
thou  shalt  drink  also  water  by  measure,  and  shalt  sleep  upon  the 
ground,  and  live  a  life  of  trouble  the  while  thou  toilest  in  the  Torah. 
If  thou  doest  this,  happy  shalt  thou  be  and  it  shall  be  well  with  thee 
(Pa  cxxviii.  2);  happy  shalt  thou  be  in  this  world,  and  it  shall  be  well 
with  thee  in  the  world  to  come  "  (Mishnah,  Aholh  vi.  4). 

But  this  implies  no  cult  of  poverty.  Among  the  blessings  prayed 
for  by  Abba  Areka  were  "wealth  and  honour"  (Rerachoth  16  b). 
From  time  to  time,  ascetic  movements  have  arisen  in  Judaism  (cf. 
Jetoiah  Encyclopedia  ii.  167),  and  the  value  of  such  movements  cannot 
be  denied  (cf.  C.  O.  Montefiore  Truth  in  Religion  pp.  i<)i  seq.).  On 
the  whole,  however,  Pharisaic  Judaism  had,  on  the  one  hand,  too  full 
a  belief  in  calm  joyousness  as  a  fundamental  and  generally  attainable 
ideal  of  life,  and  on  the  other  hand  too  acute  and  recurrent  an  ex- 
perience of  the  actualities  of  destitution,  for  it  to  regard  poverty  as 
in  itself  a  good.  (Cf.  Note  XVI  below.)  Even  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
Torah,  there  oomes  a  point  where  poverty  is  a  preventive  rather  than 
a  help.  Eleazar  ben  'Azariah,  who  succeeded  the  second  Qama?-lel  as 
President  of  the  Sanhedrin,  and  was  himself  wealthy  {Qiddtuhin  49  b), 
summed  the  truth  up  in  his  epigram :  "  Without  food,  no  Torah ; 
without  Torah,  no  food"  {Aboth  iii.  r6).  That  destitution  may  be 
a  bar  to  the  ideal  is  an  experience  of  many  an  idealist  After  the 
Bar  Gochba  war,  there  was  so  general  an  impoverishment  in  Palestine, 
that  the  study  of  the  Torah  was  intermitted.  (Cf.  the  lurid  picture 
dnwn  by  Dr  A.  BUchler  in  his  essay  on  Sepplioris  in  the  Second 
and  Third  Centuriet,  pp.  70 seq.)  "God  weeps  daily  alike  over  the 
man  who  could  study  Torah  but  omita  to  seiie  his  opportunity,  and 
oyer  the  man  who  cannot  study  yet  continues  to  do  it "  (T.B.  Uagigah 
5  b).  In  other  ways,  too,  the  Rabbis  recognised  that  poverty  was  an 
evil.  "  Poverty  in  the  house  of  a  man  is  more  distressful  than  fifty 
plagues"  (T.B.  Baha  Bathra  116).  The  suflFerings  endured  are  so 
intense  that  they  save  a  man  from  seeing  Gehinnom  (•Erub.  41  b,  cf. 
Yebamoth  102  b).  Poverty  is  an  affliction  equal  in  severity  to  all  the 
curses  in  Deuteronomy  combined  {Exod.  Hob  a  xxxi.).  The  contrast 
between  the  earthly  lot  of  rich  and  poor  .s  found  in  well-known 
passages  of  the  Wisdom  literature.  Very  pregnant  is  the  saying 
attributed  in  the  Talmud  to  Sirach,  though  the  passage  is  not  found  in 
any  known  text  of  the  apocryphal  book.     It  runs  thus  {Sanh.  100  b) : 
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"Ail  the  dajri  of  the  poor  are  evil  (Prov.  xv.  5):  Ben  Sin  said, 
the  nighte  alio.  The  lowest  roof  is  his  roof,  and  on  th«  highest  hill 
is  his  vineyard.  The  rain  off  (other)  roofs  (falls)  on  his  roof,  and  the 
soU  from  his  vineyard  on  (other)  vineyards  "—another  illustration  of 
the  truth  that  to  him  that  hath  shall  be  given,  and  from  him  that  hath 
not  even  his  little  shall  be  taken  away.  Poverty  dogs  the  f.x.tateps  of 
the  poor,  putting  him  at  a  oonsUnt  disadvantage  (T.  B.  Raha  Qatna  <)2  a). 
Poverty  even  affects  the  personal  appearance.  "Beautiful  are  the 
daughters  of  Israel,  but  poverty  roars  their  face"  (X'edarim  66a). 

But  though  an  evil,  poverty  was  not  tho  consequence  of  sin,  unless 
that  sin  be  the  misuse  of  wealth  (Laviticut  K.  xxxiv.).     There  is  a 
wheel  revolvinfc  in  the  world,  and  wealth  ill-spent  ends  in  poverty 
(Exod.    Jiabba   .    xi.;    T.B.    Srbbath    151b).     But   the   poor   though 
deserving  of  human  pity  have  no  right  to  compUin  of  the  Divine  justice. 
As  Philo  says:    "Poverty  by  itself  claims  compassion,  in   order   to 
correct  its  deficiencies,  but  when  it  comes  to  judgment. ..the  judgment 
of  God  is  just"  (Fragments,  Mang.  11.  678).     In  fact  the  Rabbinic 
analysis  goes  deeper,  and  makes  it  necessary  for  us  to  qualify  the 
general  statement  that  Poverty  is  an  evil.     "There  is  no  destitution 
but  poverty  of  mind"  (nyna  K^  'jy  px  Netlarin,  41  a).     Compare 
with  this  the  sarcastic  allusion  to  "the  poor  man  who  liungers  but 
knows  not  whether  he  is  hungry  or  not"  (.Vegillah  1 6) —this  is  the 
real  poverty,  the  lack  of  original  insight,  the  absence  of  self-sufficiency 
in  character.     Poverty,  as  we  have  seen,  may  be  so  crushing  as  to 
destroy  the  victim's  ideals.     Far  be  it  for  an  arm-chair  moralist  to 
inveigh  against  those  who  listen  not  to  a  Moses  because  the  iron  of 
misery  has  entered  into  their  souls,  so  that  they  cannot  hear  for  anguish 
of  spirit,  and  for  cruel  bondage.     But  the  excuse  cannot  be  accepted. 
There  was  none  so  poor  as  HUlel,  yet  he  worked  for  a  half-dinar  a  day 
and  paid  a  moiety  to  the  door-keeper  for  admission  to  the  house  of 
study,  sometimes  braving  the  winter  snow.     Thus  the  cares  of  poverty 
are  no  defence  against  the  charge  of  neglecting  the  Torah.     And, 
continues  the  same  Tain -die  passage  (T.B.   Yonia  25  b),   there  wa^ 
none  so  wealthy  as  R.  Eleazar  ben  Harsom,  yet  he  forsook  his  wealth, 
and  with  a  skin  of  flour  spent  his  days  in  the  house  of  study.     The 
cares  of  wealth  are  no  defence.     Man  must  rise  superior  to  either.     As 
the  Midrash  puts  it  (Exo<i.  R.  xxxi.) :   Happy  is  the  man  that  can 
endure  his  trial,  for  there  is  none  whom  the  Holy  One  trieth  not. 
The  rich  God  tries  whether  his  h*nd  be  o|>en  to  the  poor,  the  poor  He 
tries  whether  he  can  calmly  endure  affliction.     If  the  rich  man  susUin 
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hu  trial,  and  worketh  righteoumeM,  lo,  he  iMtoth  his  money  in  thia 
world  and  the  capital  enduruth  for  the  world  to  como  and  Ood 
delivereth  him  from  Gehinnoro.  And  if  the  poor  man  iiustain  hia  trial 
and  kick  not  against  it,  lol  ho  receives  a  double  |iorti«>n  in  the  world 
to  come.  Then  the  Midrash  proceeds  to  distinguish  between  the 
wealth  whioli  doeth  evil  to  iUi  owner  and  the  wealth  that  doeth  good 
to  him,  and  so  with  the  qualitiea  of  strength  and  wisdom.  Hnffering, 
indeed,  was  the  lot  of  rich  and  ptxtr  alike.  A  life  of  unbroken  pros- 
perity was  the  reverse  of  a  Ixwn.  An  old  baraitha  (of  the  school  of 
R  Ishmael)  asserts  that  "ho  who  has  passed  forty  days  without 
adveniity  ban  already  received  his  world  in  this  life"  {'Emekin 
i6  b  foot) ;  one  who  was  not  afflicted  would  not  belong  to  the  category 
of  Israel  at  all  {lliigiga  5  a).  Here  we  read  the  note  of  experience. 
It  was  Israel's  lot  so  to  suffer  thHt  it  was  forced  to  fall  back  on  the 
theory  that  only  by  "chastisements  of  love  "  {Berachoth  5  a)  might  he 
obtain  purifloation  and  atonement  (Sitr4  73  b).  So,  too,  in  another 
sense,  the  difference  between  men's  condition — not  an  absolute  differ- 
ence, for  wealth  was  accessible  to  all  poHsessed  of  knowledge,  i.e.  virtue 
{Sanhtdrin  92  a  on  the  basis  of  Proverbs  xxiv.  4),  while  there  was  a 
ladder  in  men's  affairs  up  which  the  poor  rise  and  the  rich  descend 
{pMiqta  ed.  Buber  13  a)  or  a  wheel  revolving  to  similar  effect  (Sabbatk 
iji  b) — was  a  means  of  atonement  when  sacrifices  ceased  (see  quota- 
tions p.  n8  below). 

There  is  no  cult  of  poverty  neither  is  there  a  cult  of  wealth.  Both 
are  conditions  uf  gcKxi  and  ill  rather  than  good  or  ill  themselves.  Not 
the  possession  of  wealth  but  too  absolute  a  devotion  to  its  acquisition 
and  too  ready  a  surrender  to  its  temptations  were  feared.  It  was  the 
gold  and  silver  showered  on  Israel  by  a  bountiful  God  that  provided 
the  material  for  the  golden  calf  (Berachoth  32  a).  Hillel  held  that 
increase  of  property  meant  increase  of  anxiety  (Aboth  ii.  7).  Yet  Rabbi 
Judah  honoured  the  rich,  and  so  did  Aqiba  (T.B.  'Krubin  86  a),  for 
the  rich  maintain  the  order  of  the  world  when  they  turn  their 
posaessions  to  the  service  of  their  fellows :  the  rich  support  the  poor, 
and  the  poor  support  the  world,  says  the  Talmud  (loc.  cit.) — a  not 
inept  statement  of  the  relations  between  capital  and  labour  as  under- 
stood until  the  inroad  of  recent  economic  theories.  Ek)uality,  whether 
in  the  degree  of  wealth  or  poverty,  was  regarded  as  destructive  of  the 
virtue  of  c'^arity.  If  all  men  were  equal,  all  rich  or  all  poor,  who 
would  perform  the  loving  kindness  of  truth  of  Psalm  Ixi.  ? 
(Tan'iuma,  Mishpatiiu  ix.  innVV  JU  T\tXV\  non  niB'  'oSj;  ntTJW  DK) 
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Thai,  there  must  be  inequality.  This  theory,  th«t  the  poor  are 
neoeMary  to  the  rich,  runs  through  the  Jewish  theory  of  almt-giving 
aod  charity  in  all  subwquent  ages.  Wealth  becomes  an  evil  when 
it  i«  made  the  instrument  of  oppression  (Aboth  de  R.  Nathan  ii.  xxxi.), 
or  when  the  acquinition  of  it  leatls  to  the  neglect  of  the  Torah.  The 
poor  are  God's  people  (Exod.  R.  loc.  eit.)  and  "poverty  becomes  Israel 
as  a  red  halter  a  white  horse"  (llagiga  9  b) — it  sets  off  and  augments 
the  beauty  in  each  case.  And  it  moreover  acts  as  a  restraint  against 
the  abuses  which  luxury  may  induca  Extreme  wealth  is  hard  to  bear 
(GUtin  70  a),  yet  charity  is  its  salt  (Kethuboth  66  b),  and  is  more 
elBcacious  than  any  of  the  sacrifices  {Suecah  29  b).  Y«t,  if  wealth 
often  leads  to  a  materialistic  life,  poverty  may  impel  to  unworthy 
pursuits  (Kiddunhin  40  a).  The  wealthy  man  may  win  Paradise  like 
Monobazus,  storing  up  wealth  in  heaven  by  generous  use  of  his  riches 
on  earth  (T.B.  Baba  Bathra  it  a).  The  poor  man  is  equally  able  to 
attain  bliss.  Most  of  the  Rabbis  were  poor  artizans,  but  some  were 
rich  {Nedarim  50  a  seq.).  The  wealthy  among  them  scorned  the  idea 
that  wealth,  as  such,  made  up  any  )iart  of  the  man's  real  account 
{Pesahim  50  a). 

For,  "  when  Solomon  built  the  Temple,  he  said  to  the  Holy  One  in 
his  prayer :  Master  of  the  Universe,  if  a  man  pray  to  thee  foi  wealth, 
and  thou  knowest  that  it  would  be  bad  for  him,  give  it  not.  But  if 
thou  seest  that  the  man  would  lie  comely  in  his  wealth  (ncT?3  nw). 
grant  wealth  unto  him  "  {Exodus  Rabba  xxxi.  §  5).  To  sum,  again, 
poverty  and  wealth  are  conditions  not  ends.  Hence  the  test  of  wealth 
is  subjective,  not  objective.  Who  is  rich  1  IntheMishnah(/l/>oMiii.  3), 
contentment  is  the  definition  of  wealth.  "Who  is  rich?  he  who  is 
contented  with  (literally,  he  who  rejoices  in)  his  lot ;  for  it  is  said, 
when  thou  eatest  the  lal)our  of  thine  hands,  happy  art  thou,  and  it 
shall  be  well  with  thee  (Ps.  cxxviii.  2),  happy  art  thou  in  this  world 
and  it  shall  be  well  with  thee  in  the  world  to  come."  It  may  be 
difficult  but  it  is  not  impossible  for  one  and  the  same  )>er8on  to  eat 
at  the  two  tables. 
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XV.     THK  flLDHKN. 

The  piiMM^<-R  ciepicting  J»niu»'  Iovh  for  oliildmn  hiv  nwrkeii  by 
H  •inKuUr  U-iulornww  hihI  bwuty.  In  wvttrtil  poiiitM  there  ia  cunUct 
her»«  with  th«'  storiPH  cif  Kly*h  Hiid  Klioha.  There  iis  however,  a  |«iiifal 
contnwt  lH<tw«<en  the  Synopticn  (Murk  x.  13—16  and  {Mrdkib)  and 
the  incident  ot  Eh«hw  and  the  Uwrn  (a  K.nga  ii.  aj).  But  thia  is  a 
g(HKl  illustration  «>£  the  need  to  examine  the  judgment  panned  by  the 
PhariseeK  on  certain  Old  T^tanient  incidents.  What  did  the  PhariseeH 
make  of  Elisha's  conduct!  From  the  text  (a  Kinga  xiii.  14),  "Now 
Eiiuha  fell  sick  of  the  dist^ise  o/*  uhuh  ke  difii,"  the  inference  was 
drawn  that  \e  prophet  must  previounly  have  Buffered  from  diaeaaes  of 
which  he  c.d  not  die.  "The  Rabbis  have  tought  (in  a  baraitha), 
Eliaha  suffenxl  three  illneaaes,  one  because  he  thrust  Oebazi  off  with 
both  his  hands,  one  b^eanne  he  incited  the  b^art  agaimt  the  childnn,  and 
the  one  of  which  he  died  "  (T.T<  .j*'   „  ^-j  a,  ^„,-.,  .y^jj^  87  a). 

Simplicity  of  faith,  such  as  characteriaea  the  child's  confidence  in 
its  parent,  is  the  motive  of  Psalm  cxxxi.  "Lord,  my  heart  ia  not 
haughty  Surely  I  have  stilletl  and  quieted  my  soul  like  a  weaned  child 
with  his  mother."  The  weaned  child  in  the  Orient  would  be  old 
enough  to  run  alone.  Cf.  I,  Samuel  i.  aa.  In  a  Mace.  vii.  a?  the  mother 
of  the  seven  martyrs  speaks  of  suckling  her  child  for  three  years, 
and  in  the  Ilabbinic  jieriod  the  average  age  for  weaning  waa  between 
the  second  and  third  year  (cf.  Krauss  Talmudiac/ie  ArelUiologie  ii. 
p.  9  and  notes  p.  436).  Young  pupils  were  termed  sucklings 
(Taanith  9  a).  Hence  the  Psalmist's  point  of  wmparison  ia  not  the 
helplessnt.ss  of  the  child,  nor  its  contentment  in  spite  of  the  ices  of 
what  once  seemed  indbpensable  ;  but  its  natural  readiness  to  return  to 
its  mother  despite  the  fact  that  it  no  longer  needed  her.  This  Psalm 
(though  the  particular  raeUphor  is  differently  explained)  is  thus  the 
model  for  man's  attitude  towards  God  (Midrash  on  the  Psalm  quoted). 
David  made  it  the  guide  of  his  life  in  all  his  vieisaitudes  {ibid.,  cf. 
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T.B.  Sofm  10  hy  Juat  m  only  th«  nuui  ooaid  aater  the  Kingdom  who 
■ooght  i*  «•  ft  child  (Mftrk  x.  15),  to  he  who  niftkes  binunlf  emftll 
(perhft|M  fta  m  child  pt3{)0n)  in  this  world  ia  nude  great  (perbapo  "  grown 
ap "  ^nj)  in  the  world  U>  come,  and  he  who  holds  himaelf  m»  a  ilave 
for  the  Torftli  hero  Ih  made  free  hnreafter  {Bttba  Mttia  85  b).  In  the 
Old  Testament  OfMl's  relation  to  Ismel  is  compared  to  the  relation 
between  a  father  and  his  young  child.  Th's  relation  was  mnch 
treasured  in  th»>  Midrash  (see  Yaiqut  on  Jeremiah  i.  5  and  Hoaea  xi.  3 
and  parallels).  Qud's  nearness  to  the  child  is  expressed  also  bj  the 
thoughta  ( I )  that  the  young  is  without  sin  (kDTI  OjnS  DVO  \lhv  nx*  (3 
Yoma  aa  b,  cf.  NitUah  30  b,  L'iw  L^bentaJter  p.  65);  and  (a)  that 
the  Bhechinah  is  with  the  young.  The  whole  passage  which  follows 
has  several  other  striking  ideas  which  lead  up  to  the  most  striking 
of  all :  "  Rabhi  used  to  despatch  R  Assi  and  R  Ammi  to  visit 
the  towns  of  Palestine  in  order  to  see  that  local  affairs  were  well 
ordered.  Once  thoy  went  to  a  place  and  asked  to  see  its  Onardians. 
They  were  confronted  with  the  Chiefs  of  the  Soldiery.  Those, 
said  the  Rabbis,  are  not  the  UuHrdians  oS  the  town,  they  are  its 
destroyers. — Who,  then,  are  the  true  Guardians  t — The  teachers  of 
the  children.... The  nations  atike<l.  Can  we  prevail  against  Israelt 
The  answer  whh  given,  Not  if  you  hear  the  voices  of  the  children 
babbling  over  their  books  in  the  Hynagogues...!!^  how  deeply  loved  of 
God  the  children  are.  The  Hanhedrin  was  exiled,  but  the  Hhechinah 
(Divine  Presence)  did  not  accompany  its  memberM  into  exile;  the 
Priesttt  wore  exiled,  b^ii  aiill  thn  Hhechiiiah  remnined  behind.  But 
when  the  children  were  exiled,  forth  went  the  Shechinah  with  them. 
For  it  is  written  (Lam.  i.  5) :  Her  children  are  gone  into  captivity, 
and  immediately  afterwards :  And  from  the  daughter  of  Zion  all  her 
beauty  is  departed  "  (Echa  Rablxi  Introd.  and  I,  32). 

The  antiquity  of  the  custom  of  blessing  children  by  laying  on  of 
hands  is  attCHted  by  Genesis  xlviii.  14.  The  same  passage  (the  very 
words  of  verse  21  are  used)  was  the  source  of  the  modem  Jewish 
custom  of  blessing  the  children  especially  in  the  home  and  on  the 
Sabbath  eva  "  Before  the  children  can  walk,  they  should  be  carried 
on  Sabbaths  and  holidays  to  the  father  and  mother  to  be  blessed  ; 
after  they  are  able  to  walk  they  shall  go  of  their  own  accord  with 
bowed  body  and  shall  incline  their  heads  and  recei>e  the  blessing." 
This  is  from  a  book  published  in  1602  (Moses  Henochs'  Brautspiegel 
ch.  xliii.).  Similarly  the  children  are  taken  to  '!  Rabbi,  who  places 
his  hand  on  the  head  of  the  children  in  the  bj  .ogogue  and  blesaea 
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them,  especially  on  Friday  nighte.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  how  old  these 
customs  are.  From  Biblical  times  onwards  the  teacher  regarded  his 
pupils  as  his  children,  and  consUntly  called  them  so.  (For  the  part 
assigned  to  children  in  public  .worship  see  p.  4  above,  and  my  Jetoish 
Life  in  the  Middh  Ages,  pp.  31-2.  Very  beautiful  is  the  passage  in 
Sola  30  b,  in  which  is  related  how  the  infant  on  its  uiother's  knee,  and 
the  babe  at  the  breast,  no  sooner  saw  the  Shechinah  at  the  Red  Sea, 
than  the  one  raised  its  head,  the  other  took  its  lips  from  the  breast 
and  exclaimed  :  This  is  my  God  and  I  will  glorify '  iia.)  Such  customs 
as  just  described  do  not  always  find  their  way  into  literature  (cf. 
D.  PhiUpson  in  Jetvish  Encyclopedia  iii.  p.  243),  and  they  are  often  far 
older  than  their  earliest  record.  They  suffice  to  show  how  fully  in 
accord  with  the  Jewish  spirit  was  Jesus'  loving  regard  for  the  young. 
In  olden  times,  the  Jewish  child  began  to  learn  the  Pentateuch  with 
the  Book  of  Leviticus.  Why  t  Bacause  the  sacrifices  are  pure  and 
the  children  are  pure.  Said  R.  Assi,  "  Let  the  pure  come  and  occupy 
themselves  with  what  is  pure  "  (Levitictia  Babba  vii.). 
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Philo  did  not  represent  Pharisaic  teaching  as  to  the  relation 
between  body  and  soul ;  he  held  that  they  formed  a  dualism,  while 
the  Rabbinic  view  was  that  they  constituted  a  unity.  "Righteous- 
ness," he  says,  "  and  every  virtue  love  the  soul,  unrighteousness  and 
every  vice  the  body"  (i.  507;  cf.  Drummond,  Philo- Juda .us  i.  23). 
Pharisaism,  on  the  other  hand,  placed  the  seat  of  good  and  evil,  virtue 
and  vice,  equally  in  the  heart  (cf.  Porter,  op.  cit.  p.  52  above).  But 
on  the  su.bject  of  asceticism  Philo  and  the  Rabbis  were  at  one.  His 
theory  would  naturally  lead,  on  the  contemplative  side,  to  such 
developments  as  the  societies  of  the  Essenes  and  Therapeutae,  which 
belong,  just  as  the  medieval  and  modern  Hassidic  asceticisms  belong, 
to  Judaism  quite  as  much  as  do  any  of  its  more  normal  institutions. 
Tet,  despite  bis  admiration  for  these  societies,  Philo  steered  a  sane 
course  between  extremes,  and  so  on  the  whole  did  Pharisaism.  He, 
like  them,  had  no  love  for  excesses  in  table  luxury  ;  he,  like  them, 
thought  that  enjoyment  was  possible  and  laudable  without  excess. 
Philo  disapproved  of  the  sumptuous  Alexandrian  banquets  which  took 
toll  of  the  world  to  supply  rare  dainties  (i.  81),  but,  he  adds,  "  Do  not 
turn  to  the  opposite  course  and  imraediatel}'  pursue  poverty  and 
abasement,  and  an  austere  and  solitary  life."  And,  as  Drummond 
(i.  24)  summarises  Philo's  conclusion  (on  the  basis  of  the  passages 
quoted  and  of  i.  549 — 51),  the  philosopher  counselled:  "On  the 
contrary,  show  how  wealth  ought  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  others  ; 
accept  posts  of  honour  and  distinction,  and  take  advantage  of  your 
position  to  share  your  glory  with  those  who  are  worthy,  to  provide 
safety  for  the  good,  and  to  improve  the  bad  by  admonition ;  and 
instead  of  fleeing  from  the  banquet-table  exhibit  there  the  virtue  of 
temperance."  Cf.  F.  C.  Conybeare,  Philo  about  the  ContempleUive  Life, 
i^95i  P-  '7o-  '^>B  became  precisely  the  predominant  Jewish  view. 
Maimonides  (Eight  Chapters  iv.,  ed.  Goriinkle,  pp.  63,  65)  concedes 
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th»t  Jowwh   p,ot«t8  at  various  poriodH  deviated   into  extreme*  of 
•«oct.c«n,    but   he  diagnose,   their   conduct  a«  a   mixiicine  aRainst 
.iist'asa.  the  medicine  b«ing  noxious  to  the  healthy.     "The   perfect 
Law  which  hNMls  t.,  perfection  recximmends  none  of  these  things      It 
rather  am»  at  n.an'«  following  the  path  of  mxlenition " ;  but  in  oHcr 
;'that  we  shouW   keep  entirely  f„„u  the  extreme  of   the  inoHinate 
indulK,^noe  of  the  pa<«i.,ns.  we  nhould  depart  from  the  exact  medium 
UH-lm.ng  somewhat  towanls  selfnlenial,  so  that  there  may  be  firmly 
root^J  in  our  .souls  the  disposition  for  moderation"  (cf.  Guide  iii    :ci 
Self.i.scipline  is  not  self  torturt.,  and  man's  right  and  duty  to  partici^ 
pate  ...  all    awful  happiness  is  illustrated  in  such  remarks  a.  that 
of  Abba  Afeka  in  the  famous  Talmudic  passage:    "On  the  day  of 
n'ckomng  u.a..  will  have  to  give  account  for  every  good  which  his  eyes 
beheld  and  which  he  .lid  not  enjoy  "  (T.J.  Qid,h^hin,  last  lines) 

.  ^."  ^''^.'Ir"  ^^^"^"••y  *•«  «'"'.  however,  an  unsettled  condition  of 
opinion  Whether  or  not  it  l«long  to  the  original  source  (it  is  absent 
from  Mark),  yet  the  outburst  in  Matt:  xi.  ,8,  Luke  vii.  33  is  an  apt 
summary  of  the  conflict  of  views.  John  was  addicted  to  fasting-L 
had  a  devil ! ;  Jesus  was  not  so  ascetic,  therefort,  he  was  a  glutton  and 
a  w.ne-bibber!  These  passages  suggest  also  another  contrast,  that 
p.^'sente.i  by  II.  Samuel  xii.  ,i_.3,  and  Mark  ii.  ,9,  .0  (incidenUlly 
It  may  U>  remarked  that  the  custom  of  a  bridal  pair  fasting  on  the 
W..I  n„g-,noni  is  only  imperfectly  traceable  to  a  baraitha  in  T.J 
mkkttrtm  lii.  65  c). 


IL  Ssoael  xiL   11—13. 

Theu  said  his  serrants  unto  him 
[David],  Wbst  thing  is  this  that  thou 
ha*t  doue?  thon  didst  fast  and  weep 
for  the  child,  while  it  was  alive;  but 
when  the  child  was  dead,  thon  didst 
rise  and  eat  brea  1.  And  he  said,  While 
the  child  was  vet  alive,  I  fasted  and 
wept,  for  I  snid.  Who  knoweth  whether 
the  Lord  will  not  be  graciong  unto  me, 
that  the  child  may  live  ?  But  nov  ht  U 
<Uad,  whfrffore  $hould  I  fatt  f  can  I 
bring  him  back  again?  I  ahall  go  to 
him,  but  he  ahall  not  return  to  me. 


Mark  ii.  19,  10. 

And  John's  Jiadples  and  the  Phari- 
sees were  fasting :  and  they  come  and 
say  unto  him.  Why  do  John's  disciples 
and  the  disciples  of  the  Pharisees  fast, 
but  thy  disciples  fast  not  ?  And  Jesus 
said  unto  them.  Can  the  sons  of  the 
bridecliamber  fast,  while  the  bride 
groom  is  with  them?  as  long  as  they 
have  the  bridegroom  with  them  they 
cannot  fast.  But  the  days  will  come 
when  the  bridegroom  ihall  be  taken  from 
them,  and  then  viU  they  fatt  in  thai 
day. 


These  passages  are  interesting  from  another  point  of  view.     They 
suggest   (in  David's  saying)  the  addiction  to  fasting  as  a  form  of 
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8up{dic»tion,  and  (in  the  saying  of  Jesus)  as  a  form  of  mourning. 
Both  of  these  ideas  are  abundantly  illustrated  by  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  and  also  by  other  evidence  available  from  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  era.  Thus  R.  Zadok  fasted  for  forty  years  to  ward 
off  the  destruction  of  the  Templn  (T.B.  Gittin  56  a),  footing  was 
always  thought  one  of  the  means  of  causing  an  alleviation  of  calaiiiity 
(T.J.  Ta'anilh  ii.  65  b  top  ;  cf.  Mishnah,  A  both  iv.  11),  but  this,  as  we 
shall  see,  was  only  admittfd  by  the  -noralists  with  the  conditi;./n  that 
such  fasting  be  associated  with  true  repentance.  In  time  of  drought 
and  other  exceptional  natural  visitations  public  fasts  were  decreed 
during  Temple  times  (see  Mishnah,  Ta'anith  passim  ;  the  rule  was  not, 
however,  continued  in  Babylonia,  T.B.  Pemhim  54  b),  just  as  was  done 
in  the  Maccabean  age  under  the  strtjss  of  political  crises  (I.  Mace, 
iii  47  ;  II.  Mace.  xiiL  12,  cf.  the  Elephantine  Papyrus  ed.  Sachau  i.  15, 
p.  7).  Before  starting  on  his  journey  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem, 
a  journey  likely  to  be  attended  with  danger,  Ezra,  thinking  it  un- 
becoming to  ask  for  a  mounted  guard,  calls  a  fast,  and  this  is  efficacious 
as  protection  (Ezra  viii.  23).  Such  examples  would  naturally  be  long 
imitated.  When,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  a.d.,  Zeira 
was  about  to  travel  also  from  Babylon  to  Palestine,  lie  fasted  100  days 
(T.B.  Baba  Mezi'a  85  a.  The  numlier  is  no  d  bt  exaggeiated,  the 
Jerusalem  Talmud,  Ta'anith  66  a,  speaks  of  Z.  's  300  fasts.  Cf. 
Bacher,  Agada  der  Palantinensischeit  Amoi-der  iii.  6).  It  is  unnecessary 
to  illustrate  the  prevalence  of  fasting  as  a  mourning  rite  (cf.  the  fast 
decreed  on  the  death  of  R.  Judah,  T.B.  Kethubclh  104  a) ;  David's 
action  stands  out  from  the  normal  idea.  S.'  on  the  opposite  side,  does 
Judith's ;  with  certain  (rather  numerous)  exceptions,  she  fasted  all  the 
days  of  her  widowhood  (Judith  viii.  6.  For  the  medieval  Jewish 
custom  of  fasting  on  the  anniversary  of  a  parent's  death  see  Shulhan 
Aruch,    Yoreh  Deah  402,  §  12,  glos.s). 

Fasting  as  a  penitential  rite  was,  in  the  Rabbinic  view,  allied  to 
sacrifice.  But  this  idea  only  cauie  to  tlie  front  after  the  destruction 
of  the  Temple.  The  Talmud  (T.B.  Herachoth  17  a)  records  that 
R.  Shesfaeth  (third  century  a.d.)  on  fast  days  was  wont  to  pray : 
"Master  of  the  Universe,  it  is  revealed  before  thee  that  while  the 
Temple  stood,  a  man  sinned  and  brought  a  sacrifice,  of  which  only  the 
fat  and  bluod  was  offered,  and  this  atoned  for  him ;  and  now  I  have 
sat  fasting  and  my  fat  and  blood  has  been  diminished.  May  it  be  thy 
will  that  it  may  be  accounted  unto  me  as  though  I  had  offered  it  on 
the  altar,  and  do  thou  accept  it  irom  me  with  favour."     According  to 
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some  Mishnaic  texts,  at  an  eat  period,  while  the  Temple  was  in 
existence,  the  delegation  (ma'am,,  o  of  Israelites  who  were  appointed  in 
association  with  the  priests  officiating  in  Jerusalem,  remained  in  their 
cities  and  fasted  four  times  a  week  during  their  sacrificial  term 
(Mishnah,  Ta'anitA  iv.  3) ;  but  this  passage  is  missing  in  the  best 
texts  (including  the  Cambridge  Mishnah,  and  the  Munich  codex,  on 
which  see  Rabbinovicz,  Variae  I^ctionM,  Ta'anith,  p.  160)  and  cannot 
therefore  be  relied  upon.  One  may  perceive  a  trace  of  the  same  idea 
in  the  preference  given  to  fasting  over  alms-giving  as  a  means  of 
expiation ;  alms-giving  is  a  sacrifice  of  money,  fasting  of  one's  body 
(T.B.  Henicholh  32  b,  top).  Yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  according 
to  Mar  Zutra  the  value  of  fasting  lay  in  the  accompanying  alms-giving 
(Berachoth  6  b).  Far  older  and  more  continuous  than  the  idea  of 
fasting  as  sacrifice  is  the  association  of  fasting  with  initiation  and  the 
reception  of  sacred  messages.  The  Talmud  (San/iedrin  65  b)  speaks  of 
the  one  who  fasts  in  order  that  the  spirit  of  purity  may  rest  up-on  him 
(cf.  Exodus  xxxiv.  28;  Deut.  ix.  9,  18;  Daniel  ix.  3).  In  early 
Cliristianity  this  idea  was  more  fully  developed  than  in  the  Pharisaic 
system,  for  there  is  no  exact  Rabbinic  parallel  to  Acts  xiiL  2,  xiv.  23. 
But  from  the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch  (v.  7,  ix.  2)  it  is  clear  that  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  first  century  fasting  was  the  "  usual  preparation  for 
the  reception  of  supernatural  communications  "  (cf.  Daniel  ix.  3,  and 
several  instances  in  IV.  Esdras  ;  see  Charles  on  the  Baruch  passages). 
Jesus  fasts  for  40  days  (Matt.  iv.  2)  as  a  preparation  to  his  ministry. 
In  later  centuries  Jewish  mystics  practised  fasting  in  hope  of  close 
communion  with  God,  in  the  third  century  already  Joshua  b.  Levi 
fasted  much  whereupon  Elijah  resumed  his  interrupted  visits  (see 
refs.  in  Bacher,  Agada  der  Paldgtinemischen  Amorder  i.  189).  On  the 
other  hand,  though  fasting  might  be  regarded  as  a  si)ecific  for  the 
preservation  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Torah  in  a  pietist's  progeny 
(see  Buha  Mezi'a  85  a),  nevertheless  religious  joy  rather  than  a  mood 
of  sadness  was  the  pre-requisite  for  the  reception  of  the  Shechinah 
(T.B.  Pemhim  117  a),  as  also  for  entering  on  prayer  {Berachoth  31  a). 
This  idea  must  be  set  against  the  assumption  that  Pharisaic  fasting 
was  conducted  in  a  dismal  manner  or  with  a  sad  countenance  (on  the 
basis  of  Matt.  vi.  17).  In  the  Testament  0/ Joseph  (iii.  4),  the  patriarch 
declares :  "  I  fasted  in  those  seven  years,  and  I  appeared  unto  the 
Egyptians  as  one  living  delicately,  for  they  that  fast  for  God's  sake 
receive  beauty  of  face"  (cf.  Daniel  i.  15).  The  Day  of  Atonement  was 
a  day  of  joy  (Mishnah,    Ta'anith  iv.   8).     How  uncharacteristic  of 
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Pharisaic  piety,  moreover,  is  the  public  display  of  fasting,  may  be  seen 
from  the  categorical  statement  of  the  Code  (Shulhan  Aruch,  0.  H. 
565,  6) :  "  He  who  fasts  and  makes  a  display  of  himself  to  others,  to 
boast  of  his  fasting,  is  punished  for  this."  On  occasions  of  public 
fasts,  naturally  the  fasting  was  public,  for  all  the  community  assembled 
at  devotions  in  the  public  ways  (Mishnah,  Ta'anith  ii.  i);  it  was  indeed 
an  offence  for  an  individual  to  dissociate  himself  from  the  community 
on  such  occasions,  perhaps  because  he  was  not  personally  affected  by 
the  calamity  which  had  called  forth  the  general  fast  (T.B.  Ta'anith 
II  a).  But  on  private  fasts  it  was  the  duty  of  the  pietist  to  avoid 
publicity.  It  is  not  easy  to  decide  the  extent  to  which  private  fasts 
were  developed  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  In  later  times 
they  became  very  frequent ;  against  bad  dreams  fasting  was  declared 
by  Abba  Areka  as  efficacious  as  lire  is  against  flax  (T.B.  Sahbalh  1 1  a). 
Excessive  private  fasting  was,  however,  discountenanced  in  the  second 
century  by  Jose  ben  Ilalat'ta,  though  apparently  it  was  permitted  by 
the  general  opinion  (Ta'anith  22  b).  From  a  passage  in  the  Psulms  of 
Solomon  iii.  8,  9,  it  would  seem  that  in  the  homes  of  pietists  private 
fasting  was  common :  "  The  righteous  man  maketh  inquisition  con- 
tinually in  his  own  house  to  the  end  to  put  away  iniquity ;  with  his 
trespass  offering  he  maketh  atonement  for  that  wherein  he  erreth 
unwittingly,  and  with  fasting  he  afflicteth  his  soul."  But  this  may 
refer  to  the  Day  of  Atonement.  The  statement  in  Luke  xviii.  1 2  has 
been  held  to  prove  that  the  Pharisees  fasted  every  Monday  and 
Thursday,  but  it  is  plausible  to  explain  this  as  exceptional.  "The 
simplest  view  seems  to  be  that  Luke  xviii.  12  (as  well  as  IVlatthew  vi. 
1-6,  Mark  ii.  11,  etc.)  refers  to  the  exceptional  fasts  during  October — 
November,  when  severe  pietists  fasted  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays  if 
the  rain  failed.  At  the  close  of  the  period  every  one  was  required  to 
fast,  but  the  Pharisee  of  Luke  puts  himself  forward  as  a  specially 
strict  observer  of  the  rite,  and  such  pietists  (yehidim)  fasted  several 
Mondays  and  Thursdays  during  the  drought  (T.B.  Ta'anith  10  a  and  b). 
Didache  viii.  i  has  the  same  autumn  fasts  in  mind  "  (Biichler,  Journal 
of  Theological  Studies,  x.  268.  Similarly,  the  trumpet-blowing  before 
giving  alms,  Matthew  vi.  2  etc.,  refers  to  the  public  fasts ;  the  Pharisees 
were  much  opposed  to  public  alms-giving  and  took  various  measures  to 
prevent  the  identity  of  the  donor  becoming  known  to  the  recipient — 
Baba  Batkra  10).  The  Monday  and  Thursday  fasts  becunie  more 
regular  later  on  ( Ta'anith  1 2  a),  and  it  is  possible  that  they  go  back 
to  the  j^e  of  Luke.     After  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  private  fasts 
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became  frequent,  though  the  oaras  of  thorn  who  fasted  oonstontly  must 
have  remained  exceptional,  as  their  caseit  are  specifically  cited  (of. 
lia^iga  22  b;  Nazir  52  b;  Pmihim  68  b).  And  opinion  was  much 
divide«i  as  to  the  laudability  of  the  habit.  Meir  held  that  Adam  wai, 
a  saint  in  that  he  fasted  for  many  years  and  imposed  other  austerities 
on  himself  {'Krubin  18  b),  while  Mar  Samuel  declared  the  constant 
faster  a  sinner  {Ta'anilh  1 1  a,  f.x.t).  A  student  (Ulmid  hacham)  was 
forbidden  to  fast  overmuch  as  it  rendered  him  physically  unlit  for 
"the  work  of  heaven"  (ibid.  11  b,  to,.).  And  even  in  the  bitter 
sorrow  which  followed  immediately  on  the  destruction  of  the  Sanctuary 
by  Titus,  Joshua  b.  Hananiah,  a  disciple  of  Johanan  ben  Zakkai, 
opposed  excessive  asceticism,  though  actual  fasting  is  not  named 
(Tosefta,  Sofa/t,  end ;  T.B.  Baba  Hathra  60  b).  It  is  also  probable 
th.tt  when  Paul  (II.  Cor.  xi.  2)  refers  to  frequent  fastings,  he  was 
referring  to  that  kind  of  self-deuial  which  is  so  pathetically  described 
in  the  Mishnah  (Meir— vL  4  quoted  above  p.  114). 

On  the  most  important  aspect  of  fasting  the  Pharisaic  record  is 
peculiarly  clear,  though  they  are  habitually  assailed  on  the  verv 
subject.  If  there  is  one  thing  evident  from  the  continuous  record  of 
Judaism,  it  is  the  determined  effort  made  by  prophet  and  scribe  to 
prevent  the  fast  becoming  a  merely  external  rite.  The  fifty-eighth 
chapter  of  Isaiah  remains,  of  course,  the  most  spirited  homily  en- 
forcing the  true  significance  of  fasting.  But  there  are  several  powerful 
reinforcements  of  the  prophet's  protest. 


Ecclug.  zxxiv.  35,  ]6. 

He  that  wa»heth  himself  after  toaeh<ng 
a  dead  body,  and  touelieth  it  attain, 
What  profit  hath  he  in  his  waahing? 

Even  so  a  man  fasting  for  his  sins, 
And  Qoiiig  antain,  and  doing  the  same ; 
Who  will  listen  to  his  prayer? 
And  what  profit  hath  he  in  his  hamilia- 
tion? 


Tosefta,  Ta'anith  i.  «. 

If  a  man  keep  the  object  of  defile- 
ment (sheres)  in  his  hand,  though  he 
bathe  in  the  waters  of  Siloam  and  in  aU 
the  waters  on  earth  he  is  not  clean. 

Mishnah,  Yoma  viii.  9. 
He  who  says  I  will  sin  and  repent. 
I  will  sin  and  repent,  he  hath  no  power 
of  repentance. 

The  passage  quot^  from  the  Tosefta  also  occun.  in  the  Jerusalem 
Talmud  (ra'a^uMiu  65  b,  in  an  interesting  context.  We  have  there 
recorded  a  senes  of  actual  homilies  spoken  on  fast  days.  Befo.^  citing 
some  of  these  reference  must  be  made  to  a  more  familiar  instance 
The  Mishnah  {Ta^anxth  ii.  ,)  ordains  that  on  a  fast  after  a  continued 
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drought,  all  having  auembled  with  the  Ark  containing  the  Penta- 
teuchal  Scroll  in  the  public  thoroughfare,  and  having  sprinkled 
themselves  (and  the  Ark)  with  ashes,  the  oldest  present  is  to  address 
the  aasembly  in  these  terms:  "Our  brethren:  it  is  not  said  of  the 
men  of  Nineveh  that  he  saw  their  sackcloth  and  their  fast,  but  he  saw 
their  acts,  that  they  turned  from  their  evil  way  (^'onah  iii.  lo),  and  in 
the  prophet  (Joel  ii.  13)  it  is  said:  Rend  your  'jeart  and  not  your 
garments."  In  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  (toe.  cit.),  besides  the  homily 
referred  to  above,  we  have  the  address  of  R.  Tanhura  bar  lUai,  on  the 
text  (II.  Chron.  xii.  6,  7) :  "  Then  the  princes  of  Israel  and  the  king 
humbled  themselves,  and  they  said,  The  Lord  is  righteous.  And  when 
the  Lord  saw  that  they  humbled  tliemselves,  the  word  of  the  Lord 
came  to  Shemaiah,  saying,  They  have  humbled  themselves,  I  will  not 
destroy  them."  On  which  the  Rabbi  comments :  "  It  is  not  written 
here  they  f anted,  but  they  humbled  themselves,  I  toill  not  destroy  them." 
Of  R.  Haggai  the  same  passage  tella  us  that  he  always  cited  on  every 
fast  day  the  saying  of  R.  Eliezer:  "Three  things  annul  the  decree: 
prayer,  alms-giving  and  repentance,  and  all  three  are  derived  from  the 
same  text  (IL  Chron.  vii.  14):  'If  my  people,  which  are  called  by  my 
name,  shall  humble  themselves,  and  pray,  and  seek  my  face,  and  turn 
from  their  wicked  ways,  then  will.  I  hear  from  heaven,  and  will  forgive 
their  sin,  and  heal  their  land ' "  (seek  my  face  is  defined  to  mean 
alms-giving  on  the  basis  of  Psalm  xvii.  15).  It  is  manifestly  unjust 
to  charge  with  ritualism  fasts  on  which  such  homilies  were  a  regular 
feature. 

The  main  point  was  that  neither  fasting  nor  confessing  sufficed 
unless  with  it  went  a  practical  amendment  of  conduct  (T.B.  Ta'anith 
16 a).  No  doubt  almsgiving  may  degenerate  into  an  external  and 
mechanical  rite,  but  it  "\«j  sought  to  so  combine  it  with  an  inward 
sense  of  sin  and  a  conscientious  aspiration  towards  amendment  that 
the  danger  of  degeneration  was  lessened.  It  was  an  old  theory,  and 
Tobit  (xii.  8)  already  expresses  it :  "  Good  is  prayer  witli  fasting  and 
alms  and  righteousnesa "  A  fine  turn  was  given  to  the  idea  when  the 
almsgiving  was  not  regarded  as  a  direct  agent  in  turning  away 
the  divine  disfavour,  but  as  an  imitotion  of  the  divine  nature. 
R.  Tanbuma  (Genesis  Jiabbah  xxxiii.  3)  addressed  his  assembled 
brethren  on  a  fast  day  in  these  terms :  "  My  children,  till  yourselves 
with  compassion  towards  one  another,  and  the  Holy  One  blessed 
be  he  will  be  full  of  compassion  towards  you."  It  must  moreover 
be  remembered    that,    after  the   fall   of    the   Temple,   JoLanan    ben 
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Zakkai  oomforted  hi«  mourning  diaoiplei  with  the  uying  that  the  Iom 
of  the  Sanctuary  by  removing  th«  itacrifictw  had  not  deprivinl  Israel  of 
the  meanii  of  aUmpnient  Charity  remained.  And  the  word  uaed  by 
Johanan  for  charity  is  not  ahnnKiving  but  th  liestowal  of  loving- 
kindness  (onon  ni^nsj)  and  the  Kahbi  cites  the  text  (Hoeea  vi.  6): 
I  diwire  loving-kindness  and  not  sacrifice  {Aboth  dt  R.  Jfat/tan, 
ch.  iv.,  ed.  Schechter,  p.  1 1).  It  was  the  same  Rabbi  who  before  th.' 
destruction  of  the  Temple  had  said:  "Just  as  the  sin-offering  atom-^ 
for  Israel,  so  charity  {^p^^t)  atones  for  the  Oentiles"  (T.B.  BnUt 
Jiathra  lo  b). 


XVII.     THE  SABBATH. 


Id  no  other  detail  of  the  differences  of  the  Gospels  with  the  Pharisees 
do  the  latter  appear  to  more  advantage  than  in  their  attitude  towards 
the  Subhath.  As  against  his  critics  Jesus,  indeed,  sums  up  his  poaition 
in  the  reasonable  epigram  :  "  The  Sablmth  was  made  for  man,  not  man 
for  the  Sabbath  "  (Mark  ii  37),  but  the  Pharisees  would  have  done,  nay, 
did  do,  the  same.  In  the  higher  sense,  it  is  true,  this  principle  cannot 
be  maintained.  The  Pliilonean  conception  of  Sabbath  was  that  of  the 
divine  effortless  activity  (De  Cherub.  xxvL,  i.  154),  and  man  was  most 
closely  imitating  the  divine  exemplar  when  he  made  the  approach  to 
such  a  state  the  ideal  purpose  of  his  being.  So  the  Rabbis  also  taught. 
The  observance  of  the  Sabbath  constitutes  a  man  the  partner  of  Qod 
in  the  creation  of  the  world  (T.B.  Sabbath  119  b);  if  he  keep  the 
Sabbath  man  makes  it  (Mechilta  on  Exod.  xxxi.  16,  ed.  Friedmann, 
p.  104);  by  hallowing  the  Sabbath,  Israel  brings  redemption  to  the 
world  (T.B.  Sabbath  118);  and  by  fulfilling  the  Sabbatical  precepts, 
man  bears  testimony  to  the  divine  ordering  of  the  Universe  (Mechilta 
on  Exod.  XX.  17,  ed.  Fr.,  p.  70  b).  In  this  higher  sense  then,  man 
was  made  for  the  Sabbath,  the  destined  purpose  of  his  being  was  the 
establishment  of  harmony  with  the  divine.  Ood  kept  the  Sabbath 
before  man  kept  it  (Jubilees  ii.  iSseq),  and  man  was  made  that  he 
might  fulfil  on  earth  the  custom  of  heaven. 

But  in  its  practical  application  to  ordinary  human  life,  the  Gospel 
rule  is  salutary.  Life  must  be  fitted  to  religi(m,  not  religion  to  life ; 
but  there  can  be  neither  religion  nor  life  when  the  one  is  allowed  to 
crush  out  the  other.  And  this  the  Rabbis  felt.  The  commandments 
were  given  that  man  might  live  by  them  (crO  *ni  Levit.  xviii.  5),  and 
this  text  was  the  basic  ground  of  the  Rabbinic  permission  of  many 
acts  which,  in  themselves,  and  apart  from  their  necessity  for  the 
preservation  of  human  life,  were  more  or  less  flagrant  invasions  of  the 
Sabbatical  rest  (T.B.  Yoma  85  b).     The  parallel  between  the  view  of 
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JflWM  Md  ttMt  of  thft  Ph«riiH>M  iM.  how.,vpr,  utill  cliimr.  For,  m  in 
well  known.  «  principle  »lmost  vnrUlljr  iHentical  with  th»t  of  Mark 
II.  ajr  M  found  in  the  n»ni«  variounlyof  R.  Simon  k  M..niu.yii(Mochilt« 

n .  B.  rofwo,  Air.  «/.).     Roth  thcM*  AuthnritiM  wen<  Tannaini.  th«  latter 
belonginR U^  the  IwginninR,  tho  former  t,.  tho end  of  the  wnjond  cnturj- 
The  variation  in  aaaiffntxl  authorship  «UKRi«t«.  that  the  Haying  originatini 
with   neither,   '  ut  waa  an  older  tradition.     For   the   principle   that 
the  HahlMth  law  wan  in  cerUin  emerRenoieii  U>  be  dinregarded  was 
univen«lly  ..Imitted  (T.R.  Yonut  85  a).  the  ..niv  .li.pute  waa  a.  to  the 
preoue  Pentateuchal   t<.xt  by   which   thi.  laxity   might   be  JMtified 
Such  dw<ui«ion8  always  ,xiint  to  the  fact  that  a  law  in  older  than  the 
dwput*  an  to  iu  foundation.     Ono  Ral.bi  ItaiieH  the  principle  on  th.. 
text  (I^viticu*  xviii.  5)  already  oit«d  ;  another-in  the  Talmud,  Simon 
U   Mena*ya-on  the  t4.xt:    "  Wherefon-  the  children  of  I.rael  shall 
kwp  the  SabUth  to  „bm^vf  tfu>  .Sai,h,Uh  lhr,»u,hout  their  g^irrati.»,y 
(Exod.   xxxi.    16),  and    the   Rabbi  argued   that   ono   may  profane  a 
partiouUr  Sabbath  U.  preserve  a  man  for  keeping  many  Sabbaths 
Thenfollowsanother  suggested  justification  :  "The  Sablmth  ;  holy  unto 
you  "(Exod.  xxxi.  14) ;  unto  you  is  the  Sablwth  given  over,  and  ye  are 
not  given  over  to  the  Sabbath  "  (nac^  D'-llOO  Onx  'Kl  miDO  nac  D"^) 
As  I  have  previously  contended  (Cambridge  BiMicU  £m,y»,  p.  ,86). 
the  wording  of  the  Hebrew  saying  is  noteworthy,     (iiv^n  over  is  from 
»n.M<ir  (=  to  deliver  up).     The  maxim  seems  to  go  Imck  to  Mattuthi^v 
War  was  prohibited  on  the  Sabbath  (JuMee^  ii.  u)  but  the  father  of 
the  Maccabee.  under  the  stress  of  practical  necessity,  established  th, 
principle  (i  Mace.  ii.  39)  that  self-defence  was  lawful  on  the  Sabbath 
day,  for  to  hold  otherwise  was  to  "deliver  up"  u.an.  life  and  soul,  to 
the  Sabbath.     In  the  age  of  Josephus,  Jewish    soldiers   would    n,.t 
march,  bear  arms,  or  forage  on  the  Sabbath  {Antiquitxe»  xiv.  x.  1 2)  ju-t 
as  at  an  earlier  period    they  would   not   continue  the  pursuit  of  a 
defeated  enemy  late  on  a  Friday  afternoon  (2  Mace.  viii.  26).     But 
these  acu  were  not  necessary,  in  a  primary  sense,  and  therefore  were 
avoidable;  self^efence  fell  into  a  different   category,  and  Joseph.x 
attests  (AntiquUies  xii.  vi.  ,)  that  "this  rule  continues  among  us  to 
this  day,  that  if  there  be  necessity,  we  may  fight  on  the  Sabbath  days. 
The  distinction,  however,  between  offensive  and  defensive  warfare  w<t. 
not  without  its  dangers  (see  Josephus  Antiquities  xiv.  iv.  ,  ;    Wars  \. 
vii  I  :  II.  xi.  4  ,  and  the  Judwins  suffered  from  the  distinction  when 
Pompey  took  advantage  of  it.     Shammai  held  that  though  offen-v- 
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wftrfftiv  might  not  tw  initiated,  an  uffenaive  ali-Bady  in  progifwa  might 
b<»  oontinued  {i^eUtbath  19  a).  Thus  though  Hhauimai  ami  his  school 
took  a  Koverar  view  than  did  Hiliel  and  his  fulloweni,  the  former  made 
oonoeMionii  to  ueoeasity. 

The  exact  limiU  within  which  Jie  early  halaeha  permitted  the 
infringement  of  the  Sabbath  law  are  not  easily  detined,  for  no  nubjwt 
ia  more  intricate  than  the  history  of  the  principle  of  the  Hulxirdination 
(n»»m)  of  Habbatarian  rigidity.  It  has  been  maintained  (rjr.  by 
F.  Rosenthal  in  the  Breslau  MumitMchri/i,  1894,  pp.  97  soq.)  that  the 
earlier  law  was  the  more  lenient,  and  that  custom  became  continuously 
more  severe.  But  this  is  not  accurate.  It  is  only  necesMary  to  compare 
the  prescriptions  of  the  Buok  0/  JubUf*  with  the  later  halacha  U>  see 
that  there  was  evolution  in  lenity  as  well  as  in  st^verity.  Coinpjire, 
for  instance,  the  asceticiHm  in  the  maritf.1  life  of  JubHt-fn  (xlix.  8)  with 
the  very  opposite  attitude  in  T.B.  Kethultoth  82  b  (and  coinineiiUries 
on  Nedarim  viii.  6).  The  Essenes  (JoHephus,  War  11.  viii.  9)  avoidtnl 
other  b<xlily  necessities  on  the  Habbath,  but  such  rigidity  was  <)uite 
opiMsed  to  the  Pharisaic  view  (Sabbath  81  a).  Or  again,  the  Hook  0/ 
J%thUnea  is  firm  in  its  refusal  to  admit  the  presence  of  heatliens  at  the 
Sabbath  meals  of  Jews :  "  the  Creator  of  all  things  blessed  it  [the 
Sabbath],  but  he  did  not  sanctify  all  peoples  and  nations  t<i  keep 
Sabbath  thereon,  but  Israel  alone  :  th»fm  a/oius  he  permilti'd  to  enf  and 
drink  and  to  keep  Sabbath  thereon  on  the  earth"  {Jahil^fH  ii.  31). 
The  later  halacha  radically  modified  this  attitude,  for  not  only  might 
meals  be  provided  for  heathens  on  the  Sabbath  (T.B.  /i'.ia  21  b),  but 
the  very  compiler  of  the  Mishmth  himnelf  gave  a  lianquet  in  honour  of 
Antoninus  on  the  Sablutth  (Genosis,  Rabbn  xi.  S  4).  It  is  even  open 
to  question  whether  the  halacha,  as  developed  by  Hillel,  did  not 
introduce  the  important  rule  which  permitted  the  bringing  of  the 
paschal  Iamb  on  a  Sabbath  (nair  nrm  nOB). 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  later  halacha  permitted  certain  n^laxations 
of  the  Sabbath  iaw.  From  this,  however,  it  cannot  be  inferred  that  in 
the  time  of  Jesus  there  was  such  rigidity  as  would  account  for  his 
antagonism  to  the  Pharisees.  It  may  well  be  that  greater  severity 
prevailed  in  Galilee  and  the  North  than  in  Judiea  and  the  South  (see 
some  references  by  J.  Mann  in  t\ie  Jewish  Jieoietv,  iv.  516).  In  that 
case,  and  if  the  dispute  really  occurred  in  Galilee,  the  controversy 
between  Jesus  and  his  opponents  was  luca/,  and  has  no  relevancy  to 
the  Sabbath  law  as  estoblished  by  the  school  of  Hillel.  For  it  is  just 
on  the  points  in  which  the  conflict  occurred  that  the  Pharisaic  l.iw 
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niu«t  «lrmdy  lii»v«.  rmchoil  iu  hurimno  (MMiitiiiu  in  th<*  Ant  oftntury  at 
Uu»t.     Tlu-  i<.>iitr..Ti>niiwi  lit^tw^ii  tlH<  mIiooIm  of  llillt<l  »nii  NlmiiinMi 
•n<  MtiuvnitHJ  with  mhiic  cicUiU  of  SaIiImIIi  tiUm-rvanns  but  in  no  cime 
do  the*.  itMiln>vi<rHi.<ii  touch  th«*  \mutn  niiM<<i  hy  J.-huh.     TIih  ««Ul> 
li«hiHl  KtMH>rHl  rul..  wiw  ihitl  th«<  .Snl.lMticnl  n^KuUtioiw  iiii^ht  \m,  nay 
niUMt  U\  WHiv.Hl  in  .inh-r  t*.  mvi<  lif„.  mui  thiN  in  througlmut  iinplit^l 
in   tho   Hyiioptio   inoiih'ntM.      Tho    iUliliinio    phrwut  ••xpn-iwinK   this 
gi'npn»l    rul.'  ^  )'.mi,i   S5  a   nsi"  nnn  CX3  mpe)    whh   <l,.riv«I    from   a 
•IH'fiiil  i-»iM>,  I  hut  of  HMuovinK  it  pt'rwui  from  under  n  fulk'n  niMtt  of 
d«'l>riH  (stb:  nipt).  wliPniH-  th.«  U-nn  c»nw  t«»  npply,  in  ((i-iwriil,  to  all 
aiU  nwHi  «ry  for  «uving  itn  •■n.hmK.'rwl  lift.  («,v  .lictioniirioH  k.w.  mpc) 
Tho  Mi»hnah  tr.'»t»  the  rule  mh  wbII  mtMliliHhiMi  even  in  caw.  of  douiit 
"Any  »■*«•  in  which  tlu«r.>  ix  »  inn>HibiUty  that  life  iH  in  dunjpT  thrust,* 
Mide  the  Sfthlwtit  law  "  ^Mi»llnah,  Yam,i  viii.  6,  Toaefia,  Snbb,tth  xv.  lo . 
A  KcnorouM  indusivenewi  luarketi  the  liniiu  of   Jiig  hart)  po«iibilit,\ 
No  SabUtical  consideration!!  w,.uKl  have  prevented  the  actual  prepari.- 
tion  of  foixi  for  tho«v  iu  danj^t-r  .>f  actual  HUrvation.     Earn  of  torn 
might    not    Ih?    I^luckw^   and   gn.und  on    the   KSahUth   under  norma; 
oirc'.nutAneeK.     at  so  soon  ait  the  element  of  danger  to  life  enteral, 
such  and  any  other  act*  requisiU'  for  saving  that  life  became  fnvlv 
admissible  (cf.  the  collation  of  the  early  Kabbinic  laws  in  Main.onidcJ. 
Hilchoth  StihhHth  ch.  ii.).      "And  such  things  "  (says  the   Baraitha^ 
T.B.  Yittna  84  b  and  Tosefta,  SiMnitk  xvi.  ij,  of  all  active  infringement^ 
of  the  Sal.l>ath  law  in  cases  of  emergency)  "are  not  done  by  heath.  n<^ 
but  by  the  great  men  of  Israel "  (Sktc  'Snj  ♦I/)-/.?.  the«e  breaclu* 
of  the  Uw  were  to  be  performed  personally  by  the  leading  upholden-  ,.f 
the  law.     So,  too,  in  the  similar  case  of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  ih. 
Mishnah  (Yonm  vm.  5)  allows  a  sick  man  to  »>e  fed  on  the  fast  at  his 
own  desire,  in  the  absence  of  doctors,  or  in  their  presence  even  if  tht  v 
thought  the  patient's  need  not  pressing,  but  in  the  case  of  the  pres^-m^ 
of  expert*,  the  patient  might  be  fed  if  they  recognised  the  necessity 
The  Talmud  (T.R  Tonui  83  a)  explains  this  to  mean  that  wherea^  xL 
patient,  who  himself  desirefl  it,  was  on  his  own  demand   to  he  f.^i. 
whether  experts  were  present  or  not.  he  was  to  be  fed,  even  again^t 
his  own  inclination,  if   experts  declared  him  in  danger.     Thu.s  e^en 
though  the  ministrations  of  the  doctors  involved  tlu-m  in  a  profanati  - 
of  the  SaUMith  (for  the  Day  of  Atonement  was  also  a  Sabbath)  thev 
were  re<iuirt-d   to  compel   the  patient   to  accept  those  ministrati.  i.i. 
however  uriwelc«jme  it  might  be  to  him. 

On  the  other  side  the  case  is  different  with  unnwcssary  intemir'    - 
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of  the  SliblMth  nwt.  Nonnnlly,  f<KMl  «ttti>ii  uii  tht<  RMliltath  inuNt  Iw 
provided  on  the  Fridity.  On  thin  rule  the  older  mid  the  \i\U<t  hiiliiohii 
«gro«.  Juhilff»  (ii.  29,  I.  9)  tilready  layn  thin  down  with  eiiipliasiN  : 
"they  hIihII  not  pn>|»are  tk^rfon  anythinx  to  U*  iviten  or  drunk."  This 
reMtriction  nii^ht  eiuiily  Iw  derived  fiimi  an  ex|>anded  application  of  the 
P«nt«teuchal  hiw  cnnc«>niinf{  the  manna  (ExcmI.  xvi.  23,  25),  and  from 
the  direct  prohibition  againiit  kindling  fire  on  the  Sidtltath  (KxinI, 
XXXV.  j).  It  is  Mcare<;ly  doubtful  but  that  the  prohibition  of  prefMiring 
food  on  the  8abbuth,  involving  as  it  niUNt  a  variety  of  inort>  or  Iohn 
labnriouH  operationft,  wan  (witential  to  any  real  ol>wrvanee  of  the  d(iy  of 
rent.  Even  »o,  certain  work,  such  a«  the  removal  of  heavy  Ikixcn  of 
products  might  be  performed  on  the  Sabbath  tu  make  nnnn  for  the 
reception  of  wayfnn>rs  (Mishnah,  Sablmlh  xviii.  1 ),  but  whatever  could 
be  done  on  Friday  was  to  be  done  on  that  day  (ihui  xix.  1,  specifically 
of  the  circumcixion  rite,  according  to  Aqilw).  Friday  is  therefore 
called  in  the  Greek  uourceH  titf  day  0/  prrparatiim  {irapii<TKtv<j),  a  title 
authenticated  by  JoKephus  (Anlu/uitinn  xvi.  vi.  2)  tm  well  a.s  by  the 
SynopticM  (Mk  xv.  42 ;  Mt.  xxvii.  62 ;  Luke  xxiii.  54 ;  cf.  John 
xix.  14  with  reference  to  the  Passover).  There  is  no  exact  Hebn»w 
<  r  Aramaic  term  corresponding  to  this,  but  later  on,  nt  all  events,  the 
technif«l  word  ri33n  (T.B.  /iffn  1  b)  seems  to  show  thiit  wafHurKtvyj 
must  have  been  the  paraphrase  of  some  such  older  phrase.  At  all 
events  substantially  the  Greek  word  reprtwents  the  fact.  An  important 
element  of  this  preparation  was  the  provision  of  Miiplu  Sabbath  uiuals 
f  leedy  wayfarers  (Mishnah,  P>-ah  viii.  7).  Such  ent4»rtainmt'nt  was 
not  to  be  accepted  lightly,  and  those  who  refused  to  avail  themselves 
of  this  relief  were  praised  (ihiil.  Jj  9).  On  the  other  hand,  one  who,  if 
absolutely  destitute,  declined  the  food  provided  (not  on  Sabljath  only) 
was  esteemed  a  self-murderer  (D'OT  HDIC'  l'?'X3).  Fastini;,  mor»H)ver, 
was  forbidden  on  the  Sablwith,  this  wius  an  old  and  continuously 
observed  rule  (Juhile.eg  1.  1 1,  Jiullth  vii,.  6).  It  has  Ijeeii  iii<;eniou8ly 
suggested  (E.  0.  Hirsch  in  JfivUh  ICm  ijclopt'dm  x,  597)  that  Jesus 
practically  charges  his  critics  with  hcving  neglected  charity,  in  not 
providing  Sabbath  meals  for  the  needy.  "Thus  ho  answers  their 
charge  with  another.  For  the  act  of  his  disciples  thei-e  was  some 
excuse;  for  their  neglect  to  pmvide  the  Sabbath  nieAJs  there  was  none." 
But  this  view,  arrestive  as  it  is,  hardly  (its  the  language  of  the 
Synoptics.  The  argument  turns  on  the  lawfulness  or  unlawfulness  of 
certain  acts  on  the  Sabbath.  It  cannot  be,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
Jesus  alleges  that  even  the  Galilean  Pharisees  would  admit  no  abrogation 
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of  the  Sabbath  law  to  meet  a  pressing  necessity,  for  his  whole  conten- 
t   .n  aHsumes  that  certain  abrogations  umtr.  permitted     The  incidental 
question  as  to  travelling  on  the  Sabbath  does  not  arise,  for  in  the 
Gospels  this  aspect  is  ignored,  and  we  must  suppose  that  the  disciples 
had  not  engaged  on  a  long  journey,  for  such   a   proceeding  would 
constitute  an  entire  breach  with  the  spirit  of  the  Sabbath  rest.     If 
the  disciples  were  in  imminent  danger  of  starvation,  then  the  Pharisees 
must  have  admitted  the  lawfulness  of  their  act  under  the  pressure  of 
circumstances.     But  it  is  scarcely  asserted  in  the  Gospels  that  the 
necessity  was  so  absolute  as  this.     The  citation  of  the  precedent  of 
David  does  not  involve  this.     Though  there  are  variations  in  detail  in 
the  accounts  of  the  Synoptics  they  all  agree  in  the  reference  to  David 
(Mark  ii.  25,  Matt.  xii.  3.  L-,'te  vi.  3).     "When  he  (David)  had  need 
and  was  an  hungered  "  says  Mark,  and  the  other  Gospels  say  much 
the  same  thing :  in  i  Sam.  xxi.  it  is  not  specifically  said  that  David's 
young  men  were  in  a  condition  of  starvation,  for  the  context  implies 
haste  rather  than  destitution  as  the  ground  for  using  the  holy  bread. 
The  Midrash  (Yalqitt  ad  loc.),  however,  clearly  asserts  that  it  was  a 
case  of  danger  to  life.     (It  may  be  remarked   incidentally  that  the 
Midrash  supposes  the  David  incident  to  have  occurred  on  a  Sabbath, 
and  this  would  make  the  Synoptic  citation  of  the  parallel  more  pointed.) 
All  things  considered,  it  would  seem  that  Jesus  differed  funda- 
mentally from  the  Pharisees  in  that  he  asserted  a  general  right  to 
abrogate  the  Sabbath  law  for  man's  ordinary  convenience,  while  the 
Rabbis  limited  the  licence  to  cases  of  danger  to  life.     The  difference  is 
shown,  too,  in  the  citation  of  Temple  analogies.    The  Pharisees  thought 
that  work  permitted   in  the  Ten.ple  was  to  be  specially  avoided  in 
general  life  on  the  Sabbath  (T.B.  Sabbath  74  a),  but  Jesus  cites  the 
Sabbath  work  of  the  Temple  as  a  precedent  for  common  use  (Matt, 
xii.  s).     But  the  real  difference  lay  in  the  limitation  assigned  by  the 
Pharisees,  according  to  whom  all  labour,  not  pressing  and  poetponable 
was  forbidden  on  the  Sabbath.     That  this  is  the  true  explanation  is 
confirmed  by  ^kxe  cases  of  healing,  and  is  indeed  forcibly  suggested  in 
Lukexiii.  14:  "There  are  six  days  in  which  men  ought  to  work,  in  them 
therefore  come  and  be  healed,  and  not  on  the  day  of  the  Sabbath  " 
And  this  argument  of  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue  remains  unanswered  ■ 
It  IS  regrettable  that  the  Synoptics  do  not  in  other  cases  present  the' 
Pharisaic  case   so   precisely.     Pharisaism   speaks   with   no  uncertain 
voice,  and  it  is  the  voice  of  moderation  and  humanity.     Every  remedy 
for  saving  life  or  relieving  acute  pain,  such  as  those  of  child-birth 
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(Miflhimh,  Sabbatit  xviii.  3),  the  curing  of  snake-bites  (Tosefta,  Sabbath 
XV.  14),  the  relief  of  various  pains  (T.^.  Yoma  84),  cooking  for  the 
sick  (Tosefta,  ibid.  §  15),  these  and  many  other  matters  are  detailed  in 
various  parts  of  the  old  halacha  (see  the  collation  of  these  passages  in 
Maiuionides,  Hilchoth,  Sabbath  eh.  ii ).  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
John  vii.  22  reports  Jesus  as  defending  his  general  position  from  the 
analogy  of  circumcision.  Here  we  have  yet  another  instance  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel's  close  acquaintance  with  Hebraic  traditions,  for  the 
most  notable  relaxation  of  the  Sabbath  law  was  just  in  cases  of 
circumcision  (see  Mishnah  and  Talmud,  Sabbath  ch.  xix.).  In  Yoma  85  b 
the  very  words  of  John  vii.  23  are  paralleled,  and  the  saving  of  life 
derived  by  an  d,  fortiori  argument  from  the  rite  of  circumcision.  Jesus, 
however,  traverses  the  Pharisaic  position,  in  that  he  had  no  objection 
to  treat  long-standing  diseases,  lingering  maladies,  and  in  general 
cases  where  the  treatment  could  be  postponed  without  fear  of  dangerous 
consequences.  Jesus  concedes,  nay  his  argument  is  based  on  the 
assertion  that  the  Pharisees  would  permit  the  relief  of  an  animal's 
distres."  on  the  Sabbath — indeed  the  principle  was  laid  down  in  various 
places  (Tosefta,  Sabbath  xv.,  T.B.  Sabbath  128  h  Kn'niKT  W^n  Sj?3  TPV)- 
But  Jesus  went  further.  No  act  of  mercy,  whether  the  need  pressed 
or  not,  was  to  be  intermitted .  because  of  the  Sabbath.  This  is  an 
intelligible  position,  but  the  Phari^ic  position  was  as  intelligible,  and 
it  was  consonant  with  the  whole  idea  of  the  Sabbath  rest.  For  there 
are  many  categories  of  acts,  clearly  servile,  and  yet  which  might  be 
brought  within  the  definition  of  the  merciful,  thus  first  invading,  and 
finally  destroying,  the  day  set  aside  for  repose  and  communion  with 
God.  The  Pharisees  permitted,  nay  required,  the  performance  of  all 
necessary  works  of  mercy,  but  refused  to  extend  the  licence  too 
indiscriminately,  and  never  reconciled  themselves  to  the  theory  that  in 
general  the  performance  of  a  duty  justified  the  infringement  of  a 
prohibition.  Whatever  may  be  urged  from  other  points  of  view 
against  the  Rabbinic  treatment  of  the  Sabbath,  and  much  may  be  so 
urged,  it  is  just  on  the  subjects  in  dispute  in  the  Gospels  (cf.  Orient 
ix.  62)  that  their  withers  are  entirely  unwrung. 


XVIII.     THE  PERSONAL   USE  OP  THE  TERM 
"MESSIAH." 


In  the  Hebrew  Bible  there  is  no  indubitable  instance  of  the  use  of 
the  term  Messiah  (Greek  xputtos)  as  a  personal  description  of  the  instru- 
ment of  the  future  redemption.    There  are  several  passages  which  tend 
in  that  direction,  but  as  Dalman  remarks  no  single  passage  can  be 
made  responsible  for  the  use  of  the  title.     Dalman's  discussion  of  the 
whole  subject   is   full,  and,  in  the  main,  satisfactory  {Tim   Word*  of 
Jemu,  Edinburgh,  Clark,  1902,  pp.   268  ff.,  289  ff).     The  reader  niav 
be  referred  to  Dalman  for  much  careful  information  on  the  Rabbinic 
uses  of  the  term  Messiah.     That,  as  applied  to  the  future  salvation. 
the  term  is  pre  Christian  is  shown  by  the  Psalms  of  Solomon  (between 
70  and  40  B.C.),  where  however  it  has   been  doubted    whether   the 
reading  (xvii.  :j6)  XPc<rT^  "ipia  is  right  or  merely  a  mistranslation  of 
niir  rrm      It  should  be  mentioned  that  earlier  Jewish  critics  hav? 
altogether  doubted  the  Jewish  provenance  of  this  passage  ;  Geiger  held 
that  the  Greek  translator,  Graetz  {G>-sfhiehte  der  JuA-n,  m.  ed.   2. 
p.    439)   that    the    author,    was    a   Christian,    because    of   this   verv 
phrase  ^yle  and  James,  Pmltni,  of  the  Pharisees,  Cambridge,   1891, 
pp.    141  —  143.  notes).     A  similar  remark  applies  to  the  use  of  the 
phrase  in  Pss.  of  Solomon  xviii.  6-8.     But  for  this  su.spicion  there 
seems  no  sufficient  ground,  for  in  the  passages  cited  (especially  xvii  36' 
the  Messiah  is  a  scion  of   King   David   in   contradistinction    to   the 
Hasmonean  kings.     This  falls  well  in  line  with  the  developed  Pharisaio 
tradition  in  which  David  becomes  almost  inseparably  associated  with 
the  Messiah.     Almost,  but  not  absolutely,  for  Aqiba  recognised  Bar 
Cochba  as  Messiah,  though  there  is  no  claim  in  the  sources  that  he 
was  of  Davidic  descent.     It  is  not  possible  to  regard  the  non-Davidic 
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origin  of  the  Messiah  in  any  document  as,  of  itself,  evidence  that  the 
document  is  Sadduoean. 

The  simplest  view  seems  to  be  that  when  a  name  was  sought  for 
the  king  of  salvation,  the  old  phrase  used  of  the  royal  dignitary 
n)n'*  n*ro  Ar.  *n  tttWO  "  the  Anointed  of  the  Lord  "  was  appropriated. 
The  transference  would  be  helped  by  the  Apocalyptic  litttrature,  and 
it  may  be  also  by  the  existence  of  a  military  official  the  "  Anointed  of 
War"  {tvarho  niro,  Mishnah  Sota  viii.  i).  This  office  was  probably 
filled  by  Judas  Maccabeus.  As  regards  the  mere  name,  the  word 
Messiah,  with  or  without  the  article,  is  the  common  appellation  in  the 
Babylonian  Talmud  for  the  personal  Messiah.  Dalman  {op.  cit.  p.  293) 
thinks  that  "  the  Babylonian  custom  of  using  riT'O  as  a  proper  name 
is  incapable  of  being  verified  in  regard  to  Palestine.  It  cannot, 
therefore,  be  regarded  as  old,  or  as  having  had  a  determining  infiuence 
in  Christian  phraseology."  This  distinction,  however,  is  one  hard  to 
draw.  What  may  be  asserted  is  that  the  name  Messiah  does  not 
become  common  in  Rabbinic  usage  till  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple.  Its  application  to  Jesus  occurs  at  the  moment  when  the 
name  began  to  be  widely  used,  and  the  New  Testament  usage  here,  as 
in  many  other  points,  is  parallel  to  Rabbinic  development  and  forms  a 
link  in  the  chain.  After  the  Bar  Cochba  war  (135  a.d.)  the  name  was 
well  established. 

Assuming  then  that  the  older  phrase-form  was  nin»  n«CT5,  it  remains 
to  account  for  the  dropping  of  the  word  "  Lord."  In  Daniel  ix.  25—6 
the  term  is  used  absolutely,  "an  anointed  one";  and  in  the  Zadokite 
Fragment  (ed.  Schechter)  we  find  "his  anointed,"  and  also  "an 
anointed  from  Aaron — Israel"  (p.  20,  1.  i).  In  another  place  the 
text  has  *' anointed  of  Aaron"  (12,  1.  i).  Dalman  (p.  291)  urges 
that  "  as  the  Tetragrammaton  was  not  pronounced,  and  as  there  was 
a  reluctance  to  name  God  [a  reluctance  which  Dalman  thinks,  p.  196, 
was  shared  by  Jesus],  so  here,  as  in  other  commonly  used  titles,  the 
name  of  God  was  omitted  and  only  n»5?Dn  Aram.  Nn'tW  was  said." 
Bu*^  though  this  explanation  has  cogency,  it  must  be  supported  by 
another  consideration  which  Dalman  omits.  It  rather  seems  that 
it  was  a  Hebrew  tendency  to  omit  the  qualifying  noun  in  titles, 
whether  the  qualifying  noun  was  the  name  of  God  or  not.  We 
have  an  instance  in  Sirach.  The  Hebrew  text  of  ch.  xliv.  is  headed 
oSiyn  nnK  nSB-  "  Praise  of  the  Fathers  of  the  World,"  whereas 
the  later  Greek  translator  abbreviates  this  into  irar^u>v  vfiyo«,  "  Praise 
of  the   Fathers."     Then  later  again  the  term  "  Fathers "  was  used 
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to  n,ew  the  older  Kahb  without  «,y  qu.lifyi,.g  „oun.  We  nee 
the  same  proo«»  in  two  famou.  titles  which  «ul««H,ueHtly  won,  much 
u«e,l.  TheiH.  were  Nagid  (probably  abbreviated  fn.in  ^  oy  TJJ,  of 
>«  WTP  of  I  Mace.  xiv.  ,8)  and  Gaon  (abbreviated  from  apir  .IW 
P«l„,  xlvu.  5).  At  a  far  older  perio,!  Naai  (rcj)  »e.mn  »n  abbn- 
viatum  of  a  longer  expreH»ion.  It  may  be  noted  in  pawing  that  the 
tenn  Na«i  like  Me.«iah  wan  tranKferml  fmm  a  political  U.  a  Hpintual 
function,  and  that  at  an  earlier  period  than  we  can  definitely  trace 
the  same  reference  in  the  caw  of  MeKsiah. 


XIX.     GOD'S    FORGIVENESS. 


Rabbinic  Judaism  rested  its  contidenee  in  the  divine  forgiveness  on 
God's  justice — based  on  his  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  on  his 
mercy — based  on  his  love.  Divine  pardon  is  the  logical  corrt<lative  of 
human  frailty.  "  He  knoweth  our  frame  " — as  the  Rabbis  translattxi 
it  "our  yeser,  our  evil  propensities" — "he  remembereth  that  we  ar»' 
dust"  (Psalm  ciii.  13).  Hence,  Repentance  forestalled  sin  in  the  order 
of  creation  ;  the  raean!>  of  grace  was  premundane;  the  remeily  precocied 
the  disease  (Aboth,  ii.  4).  All  moral  basis  for  the  world  was  lacking 
until  this  pillar  of  Repentance  was  set  firm  in  place  {Pemhim,  54  a : 
Pirke  Ji.  Eliezer,  iii. ;  Genftin  Rahbn,  i.  4.  Cf.  SchechttM-,  Rahhinic 
Theology,  128,  314).  This  idea  of  premundane  graco  was  »l«'ftly 
supported  by  the  citation  of  two  juxtaix>sod  verses  of  Psaliu  xe. : 
"  Before  the  mountains  were  brought  forth,  or  ever  thou  guvo.st  birth 
to  the  world... thou  didst  turn  man  liack  to  dust,  saying.  Return,  ye 
children  of  man."  Again,  God  desires  man's  reverence,  and  to  this  end 
he  forgives.  "There  is  forgiveness  with  thw;,  that  thou  muyest  hv 
feared."  A  human  tribunal  punishes  in  order  to  vindicatt;  the  majesty 
of  the  Law,  but  God  mainta.  his  reverence  by  mercy,  he  as  it  wen^ 
coaxes  man  to  virtue  by  genei  sly  overlooking  vict<i,  and  by  making 
the  sinner  realise  that  he  has  not  erred  beyond  the  range  of  pardon. 
For  the  father  yearns  for  the  return  of  his  erring  children  :  "  Liki-  aa  a 
father  pitieth  his  children,  so  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that  foiir  him  " 
(Ps.  ciii.  13),  and  as  we  have  just  seen,  this  fear  is  on  its  side  wtm  by 
the  mercy  which  is  the  response  to  fear.  He  has  no  desii-e  for  the  death 
of  the  sinner,  but  would  have  him  return  and  live  (Flzekiel  xxxiii.  1 1). 

"Neither  the  national  and  individual  experiences  rocordwl  in  the  Old 
Testament,  nor  the  words  and  general  language  used,  st^em  to  xuggest 
any  fundamental  difference  in  the  idea  of  forgiveness  from  that  which 
we  find  in  the  New  Testament.... Indeed  so  far  as  the  relation  between 
the  individual  and  God  is  concerned,  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that 
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tho  forKivene*.  gra„t«l  by  Q.kI  ia  th«  exparienoo  of  hi.  p«opl«  befoiv 

r-"""f..    n    u"""^  ""  •^'*'"'"'  "'  ''"«'  '«»•»  *'«'  ^»"oh  Christ 

clmrly  tru,s  unk^  it  U,  the  fac-t  th»t  J«,uh  cWm.xl  thf,  function  o 
mj^mtorship  lH<tw«>n  nmn  and  0«I  in  the  „mtt«r  of  forgiveness.     The 
Old  Tt«Ument-.«p«.iHlly  i„  the  I  Wter  -assumes  that  man  has  di«x;t 
^«s  to  the  F-ather.  and  Pharisaisn,  „,ore  than  acoept.«l_it  contirmed 
«id  ompha8,«Ml_thi8  assumption.      The  prt»phet_whether  John  the 
Baptist  or  another-might  bring  men  U,  forgiveness ;  he  did  not  bring 
forgiveness  to  men  ;  it  was  not  his  to  bring.     The  me.iUt«ri«l  idea- 
TT     .  J  'l!'  »»««ori.sing  interpreUtion  of  scripture  on  the  one 
hand  and  by  the  inroad  of  angelology  and  the  d.H:tri„e  of  ancestral 
vntue  wuh  .ts  UKxliatorial  appeal  on  the  other-was  not  altogether 
absent  fn>m  later  Ilabbinic  theology,  but  on  the  whole  it  isX  to 
.««rt  that  the  principle  was  left  int«:t  that  God  and  Ood  alone  is  the 
objtvt  of  worship  and  the  sole  and  immediate  source  of  forgiveness.     \ 
hu,„an  p.>tentHte  is  reached  th«,ugh  his  ministers  ;  but  the  presence  of 
Ood  IS  atUinable  without  any  such  interpository  etiquette.     (This,  for 
i^Unc-e.  .s  the  moral  drawn  in  J^.  Berachoth,  ,3  a,  from  Joel  ii.  „  • 
Whosoever  shall  call  on  the  nan>e  of  the  Lord  shall  be  delivered      Cf ' 
Jvheehter,  «/>.  cit.  p.  45). 

Important  as  this  aspect  of  the  relation  between  Ood  and  enine 
humanity  .nay  be  theologically,  it  is  not  more  important  practicallv 
than  another  phase  of  the  problem  as  to  the  direct  and  inalienable 
acx^^ihty  of  the  divine  merc-y.     Churches  and  Creeds  do  tend  to 
ra^-  barriers  betwe...  man  and  Ood.     They  ought  to  join;  they  u., 
often  sc^k  to  bvp  asunder.      They  write  their  cheerless  QuicLou. 
^^t  over  the  thrc-shold  of  heaven.     ls«el.  on  his  side,  is  the  pecuL 
trt^ure  of  G.kI.  tor  whom  the  rest  of  the  world  is  of  lower  concern 
not  entirely  so  (tor  see  p.  ,49  below)  but  to  a  considemble  extent      On 
the.r  side,  uf  the  rest  of  the  world  each  grt,up  has  its  own  key  to  the 
Presence,  and    the   only  route  thither  is  marked  on  its  espJial  and 
exclusive   clmrt.      As  a   correc-tive   to   this   natural   dogmatism,   the,.- 
recurnntly  n.s..s  an  cHjually  natui-al  but  a  far  more  gracious  humanism 
It  cnnot  1^  that   any  ..uality  of  hu„«n  nature  can  disqualify  man 
from  U.e  father  s  K.ve  .  1.  that  quality  inborn  or  acquired  sinfuln^s  .r 
unhehef,      Inhu.nan.ty  it-.Of  cannot  reb  its  unhappy  possessor  of  the 
rmhts   of   humaiuty       .'The  I.>nl   Is  gracious  and  me^ZT;   slow  to 
anger  an.l  ..f  ,reat  luving-kindn.^      The  Lord  is  good  to  all     and  lu. 
t*.nder  mercies  are  over  all  Li.  works  "  (Ps.  exlv.  3,  9).      -^  II.  dealetL 
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not  with  UB  after  our  (tins,  n<»r  rewiinioth  us  aft«»r  our  iniquitiM"  (Ps. 
ciii.  lo).  But  it  is  supiTfluous  to  multiply  U-xts  ;  the  nwl,  surtioing. 
ultimate  text  is  inwribed  on  tin*  tablotH  of  fvery  huninno  htvirt.  As 
Philo  says  (De  opif.  mtind.  6i),  "(3o«i  fxort«  his  jinividt-niv  for  th«> 
benetit  of  the  worUl.  For  it  follows  of  ntn-t'-ssity  that  tin-  Crt^tor  must 
always  care  for  that  which  \\v  hns  creiit«l,  just  as  jvin'ut.s  do  for  their 
children." 

Two  reasons,  however,  product?  some  inevitable  nuNlitic^ttions  of  this 
amiable  conception.  In  the  first  plaee,  reli);ion  is  disi-iplinjiry.  It 
must,  in  the  interests  of  morality,  somehow  tiike  account  of  cons(y]uenct« 
in  order  to  atfect  antecedents ;  it  must  make  forgivem>ss  in  s«>mo  moAsure 
dependent  on  desert.  And,  secondly,  human  nature,  biv«ust>  it  is 
imperfect,  tends  to  find  analogues  to  its  own  impt>rfei-tions  in  the  divine 
nature.  In  1779  Erskine,  defending  lieutenant  Bourne  for  cimllcnging 
to  a  duel  his  commanding  officer  Admiral  Wallai-e,  said  :  ••  There  are 
some  injuries  which  even  Christianity  does  not  call  uixm  a  man  to 
forgive  or  to  forget,  because  God,  the  author  of  Christ  iimity,  has  not 
made  our  natures  capable  of  forgiving  or  forjjcttinj^  them."  .Men  gi> 
further,  and  assimilating  God  to  their  own  image,  assert  that  there  an* 
injuries  which  God  neither  forgives  nor  forgets.  To  wliat  e\tent  have 
Judaism  and  Christianity  followed  a  similar  course  in  this  curious 
limitotion  of  God's  mercy t  "Out  of  the  depths  have  I  crio.1  unto 
thee. ...O  Israel,  hope  in  the  Lord;  for  with  the  IjonX  tlien^  is  men-y. 
and  with  him  is  plenteous  redemption.  Ami  h»>  shall  rwUMjm  Israel 
from  all  his  iniquities"  (Ps.  cxxx.).  There  is  no  limitation  hen«.  Or 
again :  "  But  thou  hast  mercy  on  all  men,  becaust>  thou  hast  power  to 
do  all  things,  and  thou  overlookest  the  sins  of  mei»  to  tht>  end  tli.it  they 
may  repent.  For  thou  lovest  all  things  that  are,  and  abhonvst  none 
of  the  things  which  thou  didst  make;  for  never  w»>uKlst  tlum  luive 
formed  anything  if  thou  didst  hate  it.  And  how  would  anything  have 
endured,  except  thou  hadst  willed  it  1  Or  that  which  was  not  call.Mi 
by  thee,  how  would  it  have  been  preserved  ?  But  thou  spar^vst  all 
things,  because  they  are  thine,  O  Sovereign  Ijord,  thou  liover  of  men's 
souls"  (Wisdom  xi.  23—26).  And  similar  ideas  may  Ui  nvulily 
enough  found  also  in  the  Gospels.  "Knock,  and  it  sliall  Iw  i>p«>iMxI 
unto  you. ..and  to  him  that  knocketh  it  shall  be  ojxnic*! "  (Matthew 
vii.  7).  "  He  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  the  g'HHl,  and 
sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  the  unjust"  (Matthew  v.  45).  .\iul 
though  it  be  difficult  for  certain  men  to  enter  into  tlie  Kingdom  «>f 
God,  yet  such  things  "are  possible  with  God"  (Luke  xviii.  27).     "I  will 
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ariao  utd  go  to  my  Ikther,"  Mys  the  Prodigal  Son,  but  "  while  be  wu 
y»t  ftfiir  off,  hii«  father  mw  him,  and  waa  moved  with  compassion  and 
ran  and  fell  on  his  nwk  and  kissed  him  "  (Luke  xv.  i8— ao).  In  such 
passagiw  there  is  the  fullcwt  potwibU^  admifwion  of  the  divine  aocessibilitv 
to  all  men.  Jesus  indeed  was  animated  by  a  strong,  (me  may  even 
say  a  unique,  sense  of  his  own  n»lation  to  and  unbroken  intereoum.. 
with  Clod.  But  thiH  nenm*  of  noamiwi  is  weakened  for  all  other  men 
when  the  intereourw^  with  God  is  broken  by  the  intrusion  betw.jei. 
them  and  Goil  of  the  |H.r»on  .)f  J,«uh.  In  this  respeiit— of  tl... 
universality  of  acctws— the  Pharisaic  position  v»rie<l,  but  it  was  in  the 
main,  -as  no  doubt  the  Cospel  position  was— represented  by  such 
thoughts  as  are  enshrined  in  the  following  Parable : 

A  KioK'.  ton  went  out  into  evil  oouriHM.  and  the  King  gnnt  hit  Kuardian 
(»«.«a>«>4,)  after  him.  "  Beturn.  my  ion,'  laia  he.  But  the  Hon  lent  him  back 
M,T.n«  to  hi.  father:  "How  can  I  return.  I  am  ashamed."  Hia  father  .ent  aKai.i 
nayinK :  "  My  »on,  art  thou  indeed  ashamed  to  return  ?  I,  it  not  to  thy  father  that 
ih<>ur.tume.tf"  prin  nriK  T3K  hw  kS.  Deut.  Rabba  ii.  J  ,4.  in  the  name  ,.f 
n.  Mcir). 

Tlie  Synoptists,  not  once  or  twice  but  often,  dispute  the  general  access 
to  G.kI.  The  contrast  of  .sheep  and  goats,  of  wheat  and  tares— th^ 
gnashing  of  teeth  and  weeping  of  the  iniquitous  as  they  are  cast  into 
the  fire  while  the  righteous  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  God— of  narrow 
and  broad  ways ;  the  declaration  that  those  who  refuse  to  receive 
Jesus  or  his  apostles  are  in  a  worse  case  than  the  men  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah;  the  invariable  intolerance  and  lack  of  sympathy  when 
addressing  opponents,  and  the  obvious  expectation  that  they  will  be 
excluded  from  the  Kingdom— these  things  make  it  hard  to  accept 
current  judgments  as  to  the  universality  of  all  the  Gospel  teaching  in 
reference  to  the  divine  forgiveness. 

Under  the  stress  partly  of  dogmatic  controversy,  partly  of  psyeho- 
l<^ical  experience,  certain  sinners  were  generally  declared  outside  the  pale 
of  pardon.  PhUo.  whose  doctrine  on  the  divine  relation  to  man  is,  on  the 
whole,  so  tenderly  humane,  holds  that  those  who  blaspheme  against  the 
Divin.!,  and  ascribe  to  God  rather  than  themselves  the  origin  of  their 
e-vil,  can  obtain  no  pardon  (De  prof.  16,  Mang.  i.  558).  This  is  parallel 
to,  though  less  emphatic  than,  Mark  iii.  29:  "he  that  blasphemeth 
against  the  Holy  Spirit  hath  no  forgiveness  for  ever."  Similarly,  then- 
are  Rabbinic  passages  in  which  "the  sin  of  the  profanation  of  the 
Name  of  God  "  is  described  as  exempt  from  forgiveness  {Aboth  de  R. 
Xath-m,  58  b;.     So,  too,  the  man  who  causes  many  to  sin  cannot  repent 
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(Abotk,  r.  t8).  But  the  inability  waa  not  abmiuto— for.  m  nome  texts 
of  Toma  87  a  read,  it  is  only  said  to  be  wtll-nigh  (ovoa)  not  entirely 
out  of  the  power  to  repent.  And  in  such  canes  "death  atones" 
(¥«eAt/<a,  69  a,  Yoma,  86  a.  Comp.  8chechter,  AtpeeU  of  Rahbinie 
ThMlogy,  pp.  jaSseq.).  Yet  it  in  true  that  wrtein  sinners  are 
"excluded  from  a  portion  in  the  world  to  come  "  (Mishnah,  SanKtdrin, 
X.  [xi.]  i),  having  "denioil  the  nwttruths  «»f  Judaism  "  and  thus  "gone 
out  of  the  general  body  of  Israel"  (Comp.  MaimouicJos  on  the  Mishnah 
cited,  and  see  Jewiuft  Quarterly  Review,  xix  p.  57). 

Such  views,  h(»wever,  were  theoretical  nieUphysics  rather  than 
practical  religious  teaching.  In  its  dogmatic  precisions  religion  may 
think  of  exclusions;  in  its  humane  practice  it  thinks  of  inclusions. 
"Ood  holds  no  creature  for  unworthy,  but  opens  the  do«)r  to  all  at 
every  hour:  he  who  would  enter  can  enter"  (Midrash  on  Ps.  cxx). 
This  is  the  basic  doctrine  of  all  religion,  including  Pharisaism,  and  it 
is  repeated  again  and  again  in  various  terms  in  Rabbinic  littTature. 
(For  references  see  Montefiore  in  Jewish  Quarterly  Review,  xvi. 
339  seq.) 

Ood  owes  it,  as  it  were,  to  his  own  nature  to  forgive.  "  Ot»d,  tlje 
father  of  the  rational  intellect,  cares  for  all  who  have  been  endowed 
with  reason,  and  takes  thought  even  for  thum  who  live  a  culpable  life, 
both  giving  them  opportunity  for  amendment,  and  at  the  same  time 
not  transgressing  his  own  merciful  nature,  which  has  gcmdnoss  for  its 
attendant,  and  such  kindness  towards  man  as  is  worthy  to  pervade 
the  divinely  ordered  world  "  (Philo,  de  prov.  Mangey,  11.  634).  But 
this  view  is  not  new  to  Philo;  it  underlies  the  whole  Biblical  and 
Rabbinic  theory  as  to  Providence  (see  E.  G.  Hirsch  in  Jewish  Ency- 
clopedia, X.  232 — 3).  In  the  oldest  liturgical  prayer  the  "  Eighteen  " 
Benedictions — a  prayer  in  essence  pre-Maccabean  in  date,  as  all  au- 
thorities are  now  practically  agreed— Ood  is  the  sustainer  of  the 
whole  world  in  all  its  natural  and  human  relations,  and  imminiiately 
after  the  expression  of  his  omnipotence  comes  the  appeal  to  him 
as  the  Ood  who  "delights  in  repentance,"  who  "  is  gracious  and  doth 
abundantly  forgive."  This  last  phrase  is  frt.m  Lsaiah  Iv.,  a  chapter 
which  is  a  most  gracious  comparison  of  God's  fertilising  energy  in 
nature  to  his  ever-ready  love  to  the  erring  human  soul.  "  Let  the 
wicked  forsake  his  way  and  the  unrighteous  man  his  thoughts;  and 
let  him  return  unto  the  Lord,  and  he  will  have  mercy  upon  him  ;  and 
to  our  Ood,  for  he  will  abundantly  pardon."  And  this  graciousiiess 
is  baaed  on  tho  very  greatness  of  God.     "  As  the  heavens  aro  higher 
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pitwur  in  «»m'li»tively  Hhown  in  thn  clivitu^  intermt 
nwii.  No  pMiHWf;**  in  Hrriptun*  nw  iiioni  otlon  citwl  in  tho  Rabbinir 
liU^mturu  tiMn  thi^  iinltwN  it  In<  IIimwt'N  numwgiw  (ch.  xiv),  Rieki<>l'H 
(ch.  xviii.),  Imiah'n  nohlo  utUtninrtw  in  xliii.  25,  xliv.  ja,  and  Daniel's 
(ix.  0).  "  To  th»>  Ix>nl  our  OimI  U^lonK  niorciiw  and  forKivnmwww." 
Rabbinic  «<x(<ft«wif*  bH<i  no  doiiitt  ai*  t4i  the  t-atftforifol  imnm  of  Imiah  i. 
18,  "Though  ymir  hiuh  Ih»  aH  warlct,  thoy  Hhall  U'  an  whit«i  an  unow," 
thouf{h  tht»  nxHiornN  nioHtly  nnuier  thin  M<nt4Uiw  int4<rro^tiv(ily. 

Thin  last  fa»'t  in  of  mww  iniixtrtantt^.     Ti»  nuMli'r ;  "  //"your  Hinn  U- 
a«  Hoarl«>t>  Mhall  thoy  Ih«  whitv  an  nnow?"   niay  niiit  tho  cont«)xt  in 
InaiiUi  K<tt4<r,  but  it  is  lionbtfiil  ((miiunar.     Ht»wovor,  Rabbinic  oxogitiis 
d«HW  »>ft4>»»  thn>w  niueli  liyht  t>n  th««  |H>int  we  an»  inniHidering.     Forgive- 
n«>«w  wiiN  an  inborinit  Httribut4>  of  tho  divin«'  natims  an  Philo  mys  iind 
as  tho  RabbiH  also  maintain.      Hut  tlio  t«'xt«  on  whii-h  tho  Rahhis  ba!*»> 
tlioir  «>nclusion  a»  to  tho  divino  nioroy  are  RtatementH  almt  of  the  divine 
retribution.     In  |«rtioular  is  this  tho  case  with  the  (;n«t«wt  text  of  all, 
Kxtnius  xxxiv.  6—7,  "Tho  lioni.  tho  Lord,  a  Otni  full  of  compassion 
and  gracious,  slow  to  angtT  and  plont4<ous  in  niorey  and  truth  ;  keeping 
morey  for  thousands   forgiving  iniquity  and   transgression  and  sin  : 
and  that  will  by  no  nimns  clmr  (the  guilty) ;  visiting  the  iniquity  of 
tho  fathers  upon  tho  children,  and  upon  the  children's  children  upon 
tho  third  and  tho  fourth  generation."    The  difficulty  might  have  b«-n 
mot  by  tho  application  of  the  principle  that  Morality  and  the  law  are 
the  expression,  not  of  Goil's  merey  or  any  other  quality,  but  simply  of 
the  divine  will.     This  iilea  is  expressed  in  the  passage  (T.  J.  Berachoth 
V.  3)  which  denounces  tho  ascription  of  such  laws  as  that  of  the  bird  s 
nest  to  the  merey  »>f  Gt>d.      It  is  the  divine  will  that  bids  man  show 
kindness  to  the  binl,  and  not  the  divine  love.     This  idea  of  Will  did 
not,   however,    find    much   favour   in    Rabbinic   theology,  for  it   wa# 
directed  against  Gnosticism  and  had  but  a  temporary  value  and  vogue. 
That,  on  the  contrarj',  the  law  is  an  expression  of  Love  was  det-p- 
rooted  and  permanent  in  that  theology.      Man's  merey  to  man  was  a 
reflection  of  God's  merey  to  man  (see   p.   166  below).       God  is  the 
"  Mereiful  <  >ne,'  "  the  Loving  One  "  (xjrjm),  and  the  very  same  epithet 
is  transferred  to  the  Law  itself,  which  is  often  cited  as  "The  .Merciful' 
(see  dictionarias  of  Levy  and  Jastrow  8.V.).      Hence,  the  retributive 
conclusion   of   the   great    pronouncement    of    God's    merey   must    l"e 
explained  in  terms  of  merey. 

This  merey  is  sometimes  expressed  in  terms  of  pontpnnfmrnt,     Thi« 
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is  not  to  hn  onnfoundeil  with  limiUHum.  Ood'a  power  and  tMMliiHw* 
to  forgive  are  ah«dut«>.  But  wen  in  hi*  attribute  of  judfr  he  in  not 
iMrak,  and  again  and  again  ptMtponm  M^nt«>nc(>.  Philo's  wordu  (11.  634) 
re-ap|<t«r  in  th*  Midraah  {TanMutno  Bulier,  Number*  iib).  "the 
Morciful  doi»  not  btHH>nK<  the  Tyrant  (man  nrpj  Smon  ;«H)"  But, 
on  hi*  aide,  ninn  muKt  not  U^havo  mm  though  0\m\'»  {mtience  i«  indnit«. 
Ood  hold*  over  thriiv,  but  he  xtrikeo  the  fourth  tinie  (  Yonia  86  a  on 
basis  of  Amos  ii.  b).  This  in  not  htvntl,  and  the  Mtre«8  n)u«t  he  laid 
on  the  (Ar»(r#  of  the  forgivent>«8,  not  ou  thoyi<ur«A  of  the  pani*hnient. 
Yet  though  there  is  no  limitation  to  OtKi'tt  forgivonea*.  thorv  must  be 
a  limit  to  man's  Uking  advant^igo  of  it.  (AhutA  dr  H.  Xaihnn  xxxix). 
How  does  Pharisaism  reconcile  the  contradiction  t 

This  was  done  by  calling  into  pLiy  the  other  not<«  in  the  hanmmy 
between  Ood  and  man.  If  it  be  the  nature  of  Ood  to  offi-r  forgivernvw, 
it  is  the  nature  of  man  to  need  and  U>  crave  it.  1  tod's  mtlifr  is  panioii. 
man's  part  is  repentanc(>.  But  though  Ci«id's  grace  is  in  large  nKmsure 
conditioned  by  man's  desin>  for  it,  by  his  repentance,  uevertheJcws  God 
makes  repentance  easy  {Pe*i</ta  xxv.  163b).  "He  who  sins  and 
regrets  his  act  is  at  once  forgiven  "  ( /Aiyiya  5  a).  Ood  would  have  men 
seek  him  in  reverence,  therefore  he  forgives.  He  is  long-suffering,  and 
does  not  requite  offence  with  penalty.  He  holds  it  over,  gi\ing  the 
sinner  a  long  respite.  He  visits  tlie  sin  of  the  fathers  on  the  children 
— if  the  children  carry  on  the  tradition  of  sin.  He  is  merciful  and  so 
he  accepts  the  reprmtant.  This  is  the  moaning  attached  to  the  phrase 
quoted  above  from  Exodus.  Tlie  Rabbis  do  not  transUte  rt^y  t6  njMl 
(Exod.  xxxiv.  7)  "he  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty, "  but  su>p  at  the 
emphatic  infinite  {np:y)  "  and  he  will  altogether  clear  "  the  repentant, 
though  {npr  K^)  "  he  will  not  clear "  the  unrepentant,  unless  amend- 
ment follows  at  least  in  a  subsequent  generation  {Yoma  86a). 

But  this  very  idea  of  pottf>onentent  is  practically  identical  with  the 
idea  that  no  man  is  ultimately  obdurate.  Even  the  worst  type  of 
sinner — "  he  who  makes  others  sin  " — is  not  reganled  as  in  a  hopeleM 
case,  even  he  may  come  to  repent  (Votna  87  a).  Tliis  thought  under- 
lies the  liturgy.  It  will  be  noticed,  e.g.,  that  the  (Jt>nfe«sion  of  Sins  on 
the  Day  of  Atonement — a  confession  older  according  to  IV  Reudel 
Harris  than  the  Didache — includes  offences  of  the  most  varied  kind, 
including  breaches  of  the  Decalogue  and  also  those  sins  ("  profianation  of 
the  name"  and  so  forth)  which  in  the  theoretic  theology-  were  pro- 
nounced  unpardonable.  Yet  after  enumerating  them  the  worsliipper 
adds:  " For  all  these,  O  Ood  of  foi^iveness,  forgive  us,  pardon  us,  grant 
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u«  remunoa."    Now,  m  Philo  put  it,  Ood'i  meroira  Mts  uncirounMoribed, 
but  not  M  the  (wultin  of  the  redpienta  "  (Drumroond,  Philo  JutUmu, 
II.  57).     Beoauae  Odd  i«  to  man  m  m  father,  therefore  he  does  not 
forgive  without  discipline.     Qwi  judges  while  he  pities.     '•  He  not  only 
pities  After  he  has  judged,  but  he  judges  sfter  he  has  pitied  :  for  with 
him  pity  is  older  than  judgment "  (Quod  d»us  immut.  M.  i.  284).     Yet 
he  also  judges,  in  relation  always  to  man's  finitude.     God  works  on 
human  nature,  a  nature  which  though  imperfect  is  not  impotent  for 
good.     In  a  sense  the  JewLnh  doctrine  is  something  like  the  »!fmrgi$m 
of  Erasmus,  which  as  his  opponent  saw  was  radically  opposed  to  the 
Pauline  theory  of  grace.      RepenUnce  and  confession  lead  to  grace, 
says  Philo  (Z>«  exemr.  8,  11.  435),  and  the  Rabbu  held  the  same  view. 
Huppose  there  is  no  repenUnoe,  is  there  grace  t     Tha  Rabbis  would 
probably  have  answered  that  the  supposition  is  a  wild  one,  but  that  in 
any  case  there  is  grace.     One  by  one  they  rescued  from  the  category  of 
the  unforgivable  the  few  individuals  whom  by  name  they  had  relegated 
to  the  category.     For  Ood  cannot  divest  himself  of  his  attribute  of 
meroy.     This  is  the  meaning  of  God's  prayer  to  himself  that  his  grace 
may  overcome  his  wrath  {Berachoth,  7  a,  Mo«d  Qalon,  16  b).     This  is 
the  meaning  of  Aqiba's  saying  (.<6o<A,  iii.  ao)  that  "the  world  U  judged 
by  grace  (3)03),  yet  all  is  according  to  the  amount  of  the  work."    The 
antinomy  is  the  ultimate  doctrine  of  Pliarisaism.     Man's  part  in  the 
divine  scheme  of  mercy  must  be  real    He  must  turn  and  live.    But  the 
world  is  nevertheless  judgt-d  by  grace.     This  does  not  mean  that  man 
can  or  ought  to  escape  the  conNequenoes  of  sin.     Man  must  pay :  but 
God  is  a  lenient  creditor,  and  he  himself  provides  the  coin  for  the 
remission  of  the  debt.     Man  rect)gmze8,  too,  that  God  has  the  right 
to  bring  man  hack  to  himself  b /  any  means  that  he  chooses.     The 
tnain  thing  is  that  man  must  take  his  part  seriously.     Sometimes  man 
cries  to  be  turned  back  to  G<k1  by  mild  means.     There  is  a  very  human 
note  in  the  prayer  of  Rabah  (Berachoth,  17) :  "Q  my  God,  before  I 
was  formed  I  was  nothing  worth,  and  now  that  I  have  been  formed  I 
am  but  as  'ihough  I  bad  not  been  formed.     Dust  am  I  in  my  life :  how 
much  more  so  in  my  death.     Behold  I  am  before  thee  like  a  vessel 
filled  with  shame  anc*  confusion.     O  may  it  be  thy  will,  O  Lord  my 
God  and  God  of  my  fathers,  that  I  may  sin  no  more,  and  as  to  the  sins 
I  have  committed,  purge  them  away  in  thine  abounding  compassion 
though  not  by  means  of  a£Biction  and  sore  diseases."     As  Maimon  puts 
it  in  his  Letter  of  Consolation  (Jewish  Quarterly  Sevietc,   11,   68): 
"  When  a  child  is  rebellious  against  us,  wo  punish  him  in  a  gentle  way, 
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giring  him  inatniotion,  inflicting  p«in  '-non  him,  the  effect  of  which, 
however,  will  not   be  penmuient,  «  th«.ng  which  gives  pain, 

but  leavea  no  trace,  and  not  with  a  v...^  which  leavea  a  permanent 
mark,  or  with  a  rod,  which  would  make  a  mark  for  the  time,  but 
cleaves  not  the  flesh,  an  it  in  aaid,  "  If  thou  beatest  him  with  a  rod, 
be  shall  not  die  "  (Pro v.  xxiii.  13).  This  idea  readily  passes  over  into 
the  idea  ot  " ohastiaements  of  love"  {Ber.  5),  which  on  the  one  hand 
are  not  the  stripes  for  sin  but  the  stigmata  of  service,  a  means  of 
repentance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  prevalent  idea  is  that  Ood  is  the 
father,  who  corrects  "as  a  father  chiuitises  his  son  "  (Deut.  viii.  5),  who 
demands  from  his  son  genuine  tokens  of  contrition  and  amendment, 
but  whoae  love  goes  out  to  those  who  are  weakest  and  least  able  to 
return.  Philo  on  Genesis  xxviii.  3  has  a  striking  explanation  of  Isaac's 
■election  of  Esau  for  the  blessing.  He  determines,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  bless  Esau  not  because  he  prefers  him  to  Jacob,  but  because  Esau 
is  in  greater  need  of  the  blessing.  Jacob  can  "of  himself  do  things 
well,"  but  Esau  is  "  impeded  by  his  own  character,  and  has  no  hope  of 
salvation  but  in  the  pra»er  of  the  father."  Thus,  the  father  forgives 
just  because  the  son  does  not  deserve  it  The  Pharisaic  position  will 
never  be  understood  by  those  who  fail  to  realise  that  it  tried  to  hold 
the  balance  between  man's  duty  to  .$triv«  to  earn  pardoo,  and  his 
inabilUy  to  attain  it  without  God's  gracious  gift  of  it.  Perhaps  the 
point  may  be  made  clear  by  contrasting  two  Rabbinic  parables.  The 
first  is  from  Deut  Rabba  ch.  iii. : 

A  King's  bride  brings  two  gemi  ai  her  dowry,  and  her  husband  given  her  two 
other  gems.  She  loms  her  own  gems,  and  the  King  takes  hock  his  two.  When  she 
■gain  finds  her  two  gems,  he  restores  his  two  80  Israel  brougLt  into  the  eovenant 
with  Ood  the  gems  of  juttiee  and  righttowinen  (Oen.  xviii.  19),  inherited  from 
Abraham.  Ood  added  two  other  gems,  lovingkindneu  (Deut  vii.  1 1)  and  mtrcg 
(xiii.  18).  When  Israel  lost  his  gems  (Amos  vi.  1 1)  Ood  took  away  his  (Jer.  xvi.  i; ). 
When  Israel  again  flnda  his  lost  Kerns  (Isaiah  i.  17),  Ood  restores  his  gift  (Isaiah 
li».  10)  and  the  four  jewels  of  juttiee,  righteouineu,  loving-kindiwu  and  mercy 
together  form  a  erown  for  Israel  (Hosea  ii.  11). 

Here  we  have  the  idea  that  God's  mercy  is  a  gem  the  possession  of 
which  is  conditioned  by  Israel's  righteousness.  It  is  surely  noble 
teaching,  but  it  is  not  the  whole  truth.  The  other  half  is  told  in 
another  type  of  thought  If,  in  the  famous  saying  of  Antigonos  of 
Socho  {Aboth  i.  3),  Israel  must  serve  without  hope  of  reward,  then  o^ 
the  other  side  God's  gifts  must  be  bestowable  by  him  without  condition. 
Israel  must  work  without     \y;   God  must  pay  without  work.     On 
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the  text:  /  wiU  be  graeiout  to  whom  I  wUl  b«  greuiouB,  and  J 
taill  ihovo  mercy  on  whom  I  toill  show  mercy  (Exodus  xxxiii.  19)  the 
Midrash  has  a  remarkable  passage.  It  occurs  on  this  text  in  the 
Rabba  (ch.  xlv.  end),  Tanhumct,  and  Yalqut  (§  395).  It  proclaims  that 
though  righteousness  will  receive  its  reward,  God's  grace  extends  in 
full  measure  to  those  who  have  not  deserved  it  The  idea  is  the  same 
in  ail  versions,  except  that  in  the  Yalqut  the  point  is  missed  that  the 
last  treasure  was  the  largett.  (This  point  is  brought  out  in  the  prose 
rendering  of  S.  Singer  in  Lectures  and  Addresses,  London  1908,  p.  74.) 
The  following  verse  translation  was  made  from  the  TalqiU  (Alice  Lucas, 
Talmudic  Legends,  London  1908,  p.  10)  : 

A  legend  tells,  that  when  th'  Almighty  Lord 
Proolaimed  to  Moses  his  eternal  word, 
H»  in  a  vision  showed  to  him  likewise 
The  treasures  that  lie  stored  in  Paradise. 
And  at  eaoh  one  in  turn  the  heavenly  voioe 
Spake:   "This  the  treasure  is,  that  shall  rejoice 
His  soul  who  freely  giveth  alms,  and  here 
His  portion  is  who  dries  the  orphan's  tear." 
Thus  one  by  one  were  all  to  him  made  known, 
Until  onnamed  remained  bat  one  alone. 
Then  Moses  said:  "I  pray  thee,  what  is  this?" 
And  answer  made  the  Lord  most  High:  "It  is 
The  treasure  of  my  meroy,  freely  given 
To  those  who  else  were  treasuraless  in  heaven." 

This  idea,  that  the  Father  gives  undeservedly,  is  strongly  brought 
out  in  the  Philonean  passage  oft-alluded  to,  and  now  quoted  as  follows. 
(For  another  version  see  Eusebius,  Prep.  Evangel,  viii.  14,  Mangey 
II.  634,  Aucher,  de  Providentia  11.  53)  : 


Quaeitionet  in  Oeneiim 

Auotv  jrrwr  viwi>,  rov  iiir  iya0ou,  roC 
8i  umuTlav,  r6v  fUf  iralnor  tiXoyivtu' 
^ifai» '  oi!ic  ixuSi)  rov  vwouialov  xponfirti 
roOrov,  dXX'  jrt  iKtu>ei>  Mt  it'  ainmi 
KarapttOr  Swd/uvoi',  roOror  M  rott  UUott 
Tp6rMS  iKuncdfitror,  ^qJc/iUu>  U  fx*''"' 
vuTyipUu  iXwlla,  tl  m4  ^kt  tixit  rov 
rar^t'  up  tl  m4  ri^XM,  rdmup  i»  tlr) 
KaKoSaiiu>r((rTaTot. 

(J.  Hendel  Harris,  Fragmtntf  of  Philo 
Judaeu$,  1886,  p.  43.) 


Oenesii  xxvii.  3 

I  198.  Qaippe  quod  duo  sont  fllii: 
anas  bonns,  alter  sab  oausa  (so.  orimine, 
culpa).  Istam  itaqne,  qui  sab  caaia 
est,  benedicere  ait,  non  quod  plusqaam 
bonum  prseferat  banc,  sed  quia  scit 
illnm  per  se  solum  posse  reote  rem  per- 
floere;  istum  vero  at  a  suis  moribus 
detentam  impeditamqae,  spem  salatis 
habere  in  sola  patris  orations:  quam  si 
non  asseqoatur,  prae  omnibus  miser  erit 
(Aacher's  Latin  translation  from 
Armenian,  p.  400.) 
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The  Rabbis  have  another  form  of  the  same  thought  when  they 
pronounce  the  penitent  sinner  superior  to  the  righteous ;  the  former 
has  overcome  a  weakness  to  which  the  latter  is  not  susceptible.    The 
same  thought  underlies  the  Rabbinic  discrimination  between  Jew  and 
Gentile  in  regard  to  God.     Often  there  is  strong  particularism   in 
favour  of  Israel  {Jewish  Quarterly  Review,  xvi.  249  seq.),  and  Judaism 
did,  under  the  stress  of  the  Roman  persecution,  regard  the  obdurately 
unrepentant  heathen  as  resting  under  the  divine  wrath,  much  as  we 
End  it  in  the  Apocalypses,  and  in  the  particularist  passages  of  the 
Synoptics.     But  the  inherent  universalism  of  Rabbinism  reveals  itself 
not  only  in  the  beautiful  hope  for  the  heathen  contained  in  the  liturgy 
(in  the  Almu  prayer),  not  only  in  such  a  saying  as  that  the  righteous 
of  all  nations  have  a  share  in  the  world  to  come— a  saying  which 
Maimonides  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  Jewish  dogma— but  the  nations 
are  actually  represented  as  finding  repentance  easier  than  Israel  finds 
it.     (On  the  st.lvation  of  the  heathen  see  M.  Joseph,  Judaism  at  Creed 
and  Life,  ch.  x,  ed.  a,  1910,  p.  116.)     And  most  striking  of  all  is  the 
use  made  of  the  story  of  Nineveh.     The  Book  of  Jonah  is  read  on  the 
Day  of  Atonement,  and  it  was  also  in  earlier  times  the  subject  of  a 
discourse  on  fast  days  (Mishnah,  Ta'anith,  ii.  i).     Thus  the  accepted 
repentance  of  a  heathen  nation  was  the  model  for  the  repentance  of 
Israel      "The  Lord  is  good  unto  all;    and  his  tender   mercies  are 
over  all  his  works."    This  is  a  verse  in  the  145th  Psalm  which  was 
introduced  thrice  daily  into  the  Rabbinic  liturgy.     Characteristically 
enough,  too,  it  was  the  recitation  of  this  particular  Psahn  which,  it 
was  held,  opened  the  doors  of  paradise  to  men  {Berachoth  4  b).     And 
it  is  an  absolutely  universalistic  Psalm. 

Some  other  aspects  of  the  questions  treated  in  this  note  will  be 
considered  further  in  Note  XX  on  "Man's  forgiveness." 


IN  1 


XX.     MANS  FORGIVENESS. 


The  Mishnaic  tractate  Abolh  (Fathers)  coii^«.ins  a  collection  of 
maxims  by  the  Tannaim,  the  teachers  of  Pharisaism  from  the  century 
before  till  the  end  of  the  second  century  after  the  b^^inning  of  the 
Christian  era.  Among  these  maxims  occurs  one  which  is  of  unusual 
character,  for  it  consists  merely  of  the  citation  of  a  passage  of  Scripture 
without  addition  or  comment.  The  maxim  referred  to  is  found  in 
ch.  iv.  (§  19  or  26)  of  the  tractate:  "Samuel  ha-Qatan  was  wont  to 
say:  Rejoice  not  when  thine  enemy  falleth,  and  let  not  thine  heart 
be  glad  when  he  stumbleth."  This  citation  from  Proverbs  xxiv.  1 7  is 
remarkable.  Samuel  belonged  to  the  end  of  the  first  century,  and  was 
associated  in  esteem  with  Hillel  (T.  J.  Sotah  ix.  §  13)  as  one  "worthy 
of  the  Holy  Spirit."  The  ingrained  weakness  of  human  nature,  the 
desire  for  revenge  against  an  enemy,  is  thus  pointedly  attacked  by  a 
great  Pharisee,  and  in  a  manner  as  renmrkable  for  its  position  as  for  its 
form. 

In  the  Old  Testament  inculcation  of  kindliness  to  man  Pharisaism 
found  a  firm  basis  for  its  own  treatment  of  the  subject  This  doctrine 
does  not  consist  of  a  few  stray  texts;  it  is  of  the  essence  of  Old 
Testament  religion.  With  regard  to  the  special  point  before  us,  the 
repression  of  rancour  and  vindictiveness,  the  Hebrew  Bible  is  permeated 
with  example  and  admonition.  No  two  nobler  instances  of  forgiveness 
are  to  be  found  in  literature  than  the  records  of  Joseph's  conduct  to 
his  brethren  and  of  David's  to  Saul,  culminating  as  the  latter  does 
in  the  Dirge  of  "magnanimous  forgiveness"  with  which— to  use 
Sir  G.  A.  Smith's  phrase — the  second  book  of  Samuel  opens.  And 
the  admonition  finds  expression  in  every  part  of  the  Bible.  It  is 
found  in  the  Law  not  in  one  but  in  many  precepts.  To  the  eternal 
glory  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  great  texts  "  love  thy  neighbour  as 
thyself,"  "  hate  not  thy  brother  in  thy  heart,"  "avenge  not,"  "  bear  no 
grudge,"  "  love  the  stranger,"  are  part  of  the  Hebrew  law  of  holiness. 

There  was  little  left  for  religion  in  subsequent  ages  except  to  draw 
out  the  full  consequences  of  these  and  similar  injunctions.     Nothing 
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that  hM  been  added  can  compare  in  sheer  originality  and  power  to  the 
flnt  formulation  of  the«e  gT«at  principles.     Theology,  nnhappUy,  has 
been   engaged  in  belittling  the  Old  Testament  contribution  to  the 
gracious  store,  whittling  away  its  words,  or  at  bert  aUowing  to  them 
grudgingly    the    least    that    the    grammatical    words   compel!      For 
Lunce,  in  the  note  on  Leviticus  xix.   18.  in  the  Camhri^lge  BMf 
for  SchooU  (Leviticus  Volume.  1914,  P-  109),  the  editors  are  painfuUy 
anxious  that  the  young  student  should  not  over-rate  the  t*xt  before 
him      And  he  is  i>ointedlv  warned  that  the  "  stranger  "  of  verse  34  « 
only  the  "stranger  who  Worshipped  Israel's  God."     Did  Israel,  then, 
worship  Egypt's  Godsl     Yet  the  "stranger"  is  to  be  loved  because 
the  Israelites  "  were  strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt."     Must,  then,  the 
game  word  gfr  mean  two  different  thinp  within  the  compass  of  the 
same  Hebrew  sentence!    Whatever  gir  means  in  other  contexts,  and 
in  later  ageN  it  is  clear  that  in  Leviticus  xix.  34  it  h"  »  ''»<**  «>°- 
noution     (On  the  whole  question  of  the  Rabbinic  law  on  the  stranger 
see  D.  Hoffmann.   Der  Sctmlckan-Ari*ch  und  die  Rahhimn  uber  dot 
VerhdltniM  der  Juden  zu  Aivdertglnuhigm,  Berlin,   1885.) 

This,  however,  is  a  minor  point.  All  honour  to  the  great  teachers 
of  later  times  who  set  themselves  to  read  as  much  into  the  law  of 
bn.theriy  love  as  they  could.  But  the  law  is  Hebraic.  And  it  is  not 
the  Pentateuch  alone  which  conUins  it.  The  prophetical  teaching  w 
saturated  with  the  love  of  n.ercy.  There  is  no  need  to  quote. 
Zechariah  sums  up  what  he  regards  as  the  message  of  the  older 
propheU;  "Execute  true  judgment,  and  show  mercy  and  compassion 
every  man  to  h.s  brother :  and  oppress  not  the  widow,  nor  the  father- 
less, the  stranger,  nor  the  poor ;  and  let  none  of  you  imagine  evil 
against  hU  brother  in  your  heart"  (Zech.  vii.  9,  10:  cf.  vui.  16,  17 
where  there  is  added  "love  no  false  oath,"  with  the  glorious  conclusion 
"for  all  the»e  things  are  things  that  I  hate,  saith  the  Lord  "). 

Similariy  with  the  Wisdom  Uterature  of  the  Old  Testament.  Job. 
Proverbs,  Ecclesiasticus,  have  splendid  sayings  on  the  -subject  of 
forgiveness.  Again,  there  is  no  need  to  quote  more  than  one  passage. 
I  select  this  passage,  partly  for  ite  intrinsic  merit,  partly  for  ite 
position  in  the  Mishuah  as  already  indicated,  but  mainly  because  it 
became  a  fundamental  principle  of  Pharisaism. 

Bejoioe  not  when  tbinp  trneniT  falleth. 

And  let  not  thine  heart  i«  «li«l  when  he  is  overthrown : 

Le«  the  Lord  lee  it,  snd  it  displease  him. 

And  he  torn  away  his  wrath  Irom  hiiu.     (Pbov.  ixiv.  17-1«.) 
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What  does  thia  mean  f  Ibn  Eira  among  the  older,  and  Dr  Charles 
among  the  newer,  oommentaton  interpret  th«  words  to  mean  that 
malicious  joy  defeats  its  own  end.  This  would  not  »>e  a  low  stondard, 
for  many  a  bitter  opponent  has  been  restrained  by  the  knowledge  that 
to  press  revenge  too  relentlessly  rouses  for  the  victim  a  sympathy 
which  would  not  otherwise  be  felt.  But  the  great  majority  of 
inter,  reU^rs.  ancient  and  modern,  read  the  sentence  differantly. 

C.  H.  Toy's  explanation  in  the  Proverbs  volume  of  the  fnternational 
Critical  Commentary  (p.  448)  runs  thus : 

"  The  turn  hi$  anger  from  him  (that  ii  from  the  enemy)  is  not  to  be  understood 
M  afflrming  thst  God  will  ceaM  punishinR  a  wicked  loan,  beoaase  another  man  it 
pleaned  at  the  panitbmeut;  the  full  foroe  of  the  expreuion  is  -tarn  from  him  to 
thee,'  and  the  stress  ii  m  be  laid  on  the  'to  thee.'  'Thou,'  nays  the  URe,  '  wilt 
then  become  the  greater  sinner,  and  Yahweh  wiU  be  more  concerned  to  pnnu'h  thee 
than  to  puniah  him.'" 

Ihe  same  view  is  token  in  the  Kautzsch  Bible,  where  Kamphausen 
(p.  808)  renders  the  verses  Proverbs  xx-v.  17-18  thus:  "Wenn  dein 
Feind  fallt,  so  freue  dich  nicht,  und  wenn  er  hinsinkt,  frohlocke  nicht 
dein  Herz,  daas  nicht  Jahwe  es  sehe  und  Missfallen  empfinde  und 
seinen  Zom  von  jenem  hinweg  [auf  dich]  wende."  On  this  insertion, 
Wildeboer  in  Marti's  Kurser  HandCommeiUar  remarks:  "  Kamp^ 
hausen  rightly  inserts  the  words  to  thee."  In  the  "Century"  Bible 
O.  C.  Martin  tokes  the  same  view:  "from  him,  i.e.  'lest  the  IjotA  tnrn 
His  anger  from  the  wicked  man  to  you."  As  will  be  seen  later,  the 
Pharisaic  theory  consistently  was  that  the  unforgiving  injured  party 
became  the  »mn»r  through  his  implacability. 

That  the  modems  are,  however,  supported  by  older  exegetes  is 
clear.  Thus,  the  most  popuhir  commentary  on  the  Mishnah,  that  of 
Obadiah  of  Bertinoro,  has  this  remark  on  the  passage  already  cited 
(Aboth  iv.  19  [26J):  "iw.  vhm  3Tni:  since  it  is  not  written  an  but 
yvr\  the  meaning  is :  He  will  transfer  his  anger  from  thine  enemy 
and  will  place  it  upon  thee."  The  comnientory  on  Aboth  ascribed  to 
Rashi  interprets  simUarly.  So  does  Gersonides,  and  Sk.  again  does  the 
popular  Hebrew  writer  David  Altschul  in  hit,  commentory  on  Proverbs 
Accepting  this  meaning  it  is  a  noble  saying,  just  as  in  the  very  same 
chapter  (Prov.  xxiv.  29)  is  found  that  other  noble  verse:  "Say  not,  I 
wUl  do  so  to  him  as  he  hath  done  to  me ;  I  will  render  to  the  man 
according  to  his  work."  This  is  the  highest  possible  expression  of 
forgiveness  as  opposed  to  retaliation,  unless  the  saying  in  Prov.  xx.  22 
y<^  higher  still:  "Say  not  thou,  I  will  recompense  evil;  wait  on  the 
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Lord  and  he  shall  sa^•e  thee."  Here,  certainly,  there  is  no  reference 
at  all  to  revenge  ;  Qod  does  not  avenge,  be  saves. 

The  doctrine  read  in,  or  into.  Proverbs  xxiv.  i8  by  most  commen- 
tators is  confirmed  by  the  opening  of  the  great  passage  on  forgiveness 
to  be  found  in  Eoclesiasticus  xxvii.,  xx\nii.  The  passage  is  quoted 
bdow ;  here  we  are  concerned  with  two  introductory  verses  : 

Wrath  and  anK«r,  these  alto  are  abominations; 

And  a  sinful  man  shall  possess  them. 

He  that  taketh  vengeance  shall  find  renKeanoe  from  the  LorJ; 

And  He  will  sorely  make  firm  his  tins.     (Ecclus.  xxvii.  30,  xxviii.  i.> 

This  seems  to  mean  that  God  exacts  vengeance  from  the  vengeful,  just 
as  Prov.  xxix.  18  teaches.  At  all  events,  the  Pharisaic  principle  was 
just  that.  rh«  Hn/orgiving  man  w  the  ninner  (see  quotations  below). 
And  following  on  his  elaboration  of  this  principle,  Maimonides  (Iaxvps 
of  Repentance  ii.  10)  adds  : 

It  is  prohibited  for  a  man  to  be  hard-hearted  and  refuse  his  forKiveness  ;  but  he 
shall  be  *'h»rd  to  provoke  and  easj  to  pacify"  (Aboth  t.  14).  When  tiie  dinner 
seeks  pardon,  he  must  forRive  with  a  perfect  heart  and  a  willine  mind.  Even 
tfaon^  one  has  oppressed  him  and  sinned  agaiL^t  him  greatly,  be  l^liaU  not  be 
TenRefal  nor  bear  a  crudge.  For  this  is  the  wav  of  the  seed  of  Israel  and  thone 
whose  heart  is  right.  But  the  heathen,  of  aocirenmcised  heart,  are  not  so,  for  they 
retain  their  anger  for  erer.  Therefore  does  the  Scripture  say  of  the  Gibeonitet 
(>  Samuel  xxi.  1).  in  that  they  pardoned  not  and  proved  relentless.  "They  were 
not  of  the  children  of  Israel." 

No  doubt  it  is  a  good  thing  for  men  to  see  themselves  as  others  see  them, 
and  the  Pharisees  have  enjoyed  the  privilege  without  stint ;  Is  it  not 
well,  too,  for  others  sometimes  to  see  men  as  they  see  themselves  ?  Let 
the  Pharisees  enjoy  this  p^i^•ilege  too ! 

It  is  important  to  obser^'e  the  reference  made  by  Maimonides  to 
the  incident  of  the  Gibeonitt*'  revenge.  The  claim  of  Maimonides 
that  forgiveness  was  a  characteristic  of  Israel  is  made  in  the  Talrnud 
also  in  reference  to  the  Gibeonitee  (Vebamoth  79  a).  Often  it  has 
been  urged  that  the  presence  of  Wndif  live  passages  in  the  Psalter 
m'lst  have  weakened  the  appeal  of  the  finer  .sentiments  in  other  part« 
of  the  Psalms  and  of  the  Scriptures  generally.  But  the  argument  is 
a  fallacy.  The  New  Testament  teaching  is  not  all  on  the  same  level 
as  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  there  are  passages  which  express  a  vin- 
dictive spirit.  But  Christians  rightly  treat  such  passages  as  negligible 
in  presence  of  the  nobler  sayings,  which  dominate  and  colour  the 
whole.     Su  wiiii  the  Jew  and  the  Old  Testament.     He  was  impeiieu 
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invariably  to  interpret  the  lower  in  terma  of  the  higher.  The  noblest 
ideas  dominated  the  rest.  Never  do  we  find  in  the  Rabbinic  literature 
appeal  made  as  precedents  to  those  incidents  at  which  the  moral  sense 
boggled.  What  was  disliked  was  explained  away.  "  Eye  for  eye  "  was 
never  applied  in  practical  Jewish  law.  Taken  over  theoretically  from 
the  Code  of  Hammurabi,  the  lex  talionis  was  not  acted  on  in  Israel. 
No  tiiujlt  itistance  of  it»  application  i»  on  record.  The  unfavourable 
reference  to  the  law  in  Matthew  v.  38  no  more  than  the  favourable 
allusion  to  it  in  Philo  (11.  329)  implies  that  the  law  was  extant  as  a 
legal  practice.  The  Talmud  is  emphatic  that  the  retaliation  was  not 
by  mutilation  of  the  offender  but  by  the  exactment  of  compensation  by 
fine.  (Baha  Qama  84  a,  where  only  one  authority  argues  for  a  literal 
interpretation.)  Perhaps  the  Dositheans  were  literalists  in  this  respect, 
but  the  phrase  "eye  for  eye,"  with  which  so  much  play  is  made  in 
non-Jewish  literature,  was  not  familiar  on  Rabbinic  lips.  Some 
writers  do  most  erroneously  confuse  "eye  for  eye"  (a  principle  of 
human  justice)  with  "  measure  for  measure  "  (a  theory  of  divine  retri- 
bution). The  one  is  a  truculent  policy,  the  other  a  not  ungracious 
philosophy.  The  Pharisees  who  like  the  Synoptists  adopted  the  theory 
of  "measure  for  measure,"  like  them  also  rejected  the  principle  of 
"eye  for  eye."  In  fact  the  very  objection  to  the  lex  talionis  as 
literally  conceived  was  used  to  support  the  need  of  traditional  inter- 
pretation; the  law  as  written  cannot  be  understood  without  the 
Pharisaic  mitigations  (see  the  quotations  from  Saadiah  in  Ibn  Ezra's 
elaborate  note  on  Exodus  xxi.  34).  Similarly  with  the  imprecatory 
Psalms.  These  could  not  mean  what  they  seem  to  say,  and  why  not  7 
Because  they  do  not  consist  with  the  forgiving  spirit  of  other  parts 
of  the  Scriptures.  Thus  Psalm  xli.  1 1  reads  "  Raise  me  up  that  I  may 
requite  them."  This  contradicts  the  humaner  spirit  of  Psalm  xxxv.  13, 
vii.  5,  and  so  Darid  must  have  meant:  "Raise  me  up  that  I  may 
requite  them  good  for  evil "  (see  the  quotation  from  Saadiah  in  Qimhi's 
note  to  Psalm  xli.).  This  may  be  poor  exegesis,  but  it  is  rich  humanism. 
There  is  another  fact  to  remember.  The  imprecatory  Psalms  never 
received  a  personal  private  interpretation. 

Theologically  we  see  the  same  phenomena.  Anthropomorphisms  are 
brought  into  harmony  with  the  developed  spiritual  conception  of  the 
Godhead,  by  explaining  them  away,  allegorising  them.  Economists 
tell  us  that  base  coin  drives  out  the  genuine.  But  in  Jewish  history 
we  see  the  reverse  process;  the  genuine  drives  out  the  base.  This 
tendency  is  shown  in  the  Bible  itself.     Contrast  i  Chron.  xxviii.  29 
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with  I  Kings  ii  i-ia,  whence  it  ii  seen  that  the  author  of  the  Book 
of  Chronicles  entirely  omits  the  passage  assailed,  thus  revealing  that 
the  feeling  of  the  Chronicler  was  quite  as  tender  and  unvindictive  as 
that  of  any  modern  moralist.  The  example  of  Joseph  so  very  deeply 
impressed  Jewish  thought,  that  it  is  set  up  as  an  exemplar  for  God 
himself!  Here  is  an  oft-repeated  idea;  it  occurs  in  the  Pesiqta 
Rabbathi  ed.  Friedmann,  p.  138  a,  also  in  the  Pesiqta  d.  R.  Cahanu,  in 
the  Canticles  Rabba  on  viii.  i,  and  elsewhere : 

Comfort  yr,  comfort  yc  my  people,  $aith  your  Qod  (Isaiah  xl.  1).  This  i«  what 
the  Scripture  hath :  O  that  Thou  mtrt  at  my  brother  (Cant.  viii.  1).  What  kind  of 
brother? . . .  Such  a  brother  as  Jowph  to  hia  brethren.  After  all  the  avils  they  wroagbt 
unto  him  Joaeph  aaid,  Nov  therefore  fear  ye  not:  I  will  nourish  you,  and  your  little 
onti.  And  he  comforted  them  and  tpake  to  their  heart  (Genesis  i.  11). ...Israel  said 
unto  God:  Master  of  the  World,  oome  regard  Joseph.  After  all  the  evils  wrought 
by  his  brothers  be  comforted  them  and  spake  to  their  heart;  and  we,  on  our  part, 
are  oonseious  that  we  caused  Thy  bouse  to  be  laid  waste  through  our  iniquities,  we 
slew  thy  prophets,  and  transgressed  all  the  precepts  of  the  Law,  yet,  O  that  Thou 
wert  at  a  brother  unto  me!  Then  the  Lord  answered:  Verily,  I  will  he  unto  you  as 
Joseph.  He  comforted  his  people  and  spake  to  their  heart.  So,  asforyou,  Com/OTt 
y«,  comfort  ye  my  people.  Speak  unto  the  heart  of  JerutaUm  and  tay  unto  her  that 
her  warfare  it  aecon^lithed,  that  her  iniquity  it  pardoned. 

The  ideal  traits  of  the  Biblical  heroes  and  saints  were  set  up  for 
imitation,  their  faults  never. 

Like  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  the  Wisdom  of  Sirach  (Ecclesiasticus) 
inculcates  a  lofty  ideal  on  the  subject  of  forgiveness.     It  is  clear  that 
the  teaching  is  on  the  same  line  as  that  of  the  Synoptics :  as  is  manifest 
from  the  passages  set  out  in  parallel  columns : 
Forgive  thy  neighbour  the  hurt  that  he      When  ye  stand  praying,  forgive,  if  ye 


hath  done  unto  thee; 
Bo  shall  thy  sins  also  be  forgiven  when 
thou  prayeat. 


One  man  cherisheth  hatred  against  an- 
other, 

And  doth  he  seek  healing  from  the  Lord? 

He  shewetb  no  mercy  to  a  man  Uke 
himself, 

And  doth  he  make  supplication  for  his 
own  sins? 

Being  flesh  himself  he  nourisbeth  wrath : 

Who  shall  atone  for  his  sins? 

ECCI.DB.  zxviii.  3 — 5. 


have  aught  against  any  one; 
That  your  father  also  which  is  in  heaven 
may  forgive  you  your  trespasbes. 
MabkzI.  15;  Matt.  vi.  14; 
LcxE  vi.  37. 

Forgive  us  our  debts,  as  we  also  have 
forgiven  our  debtors. 

For  if  ye  forgive  men  their  trespasses, 
your  heavenly  father  will  also  for- 
give you. 

But  if  ye  forgive  not  men  their  tres- 
passes, neither  will  your  father  for- 
give your  trespasses. 

Matt.  vi.  12,  14,  it. 
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Xow  this  teaching  of  Jesus  son  of  Sinujh  is  absolutely  identical  with 
that  of  Jesus  cf  Nazareth.  Dr  Charles,  who  holds  that  the  Testaments 
of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  belong  to  the  second  century  ac,  cites  from 
these  Testaments  a  view  on  forgiveness  which  he  characterises  as  "  no 
less  noble  than  that  of  the  New  Testament."  I  will  repeat  the  quota- 
tion made  by  Dr  Charles  from  Test.  Gad  vi.  i. 

,V  Love  ye  one  suother  from  the  heart ;  and  if  s  man  dn  sffsinit  thee,  oait 
forth  the  poiHou  of  bate  and  Hp«ak  pvaceably  to  him,  and  in  thy  sool  hold  not  galle ; 
and  if  he  confess  and  repent,  forgive  him.  4.  But  if  he  deny  it,  do  not  get  into  a 
pasnion  with  him,  leit  oatehing  the  poieon  from  thee,  he  Uke  to  awearing,  and  no 
thou  lin  doubly.  6.  And  though  he  deny  it  and  yet  haTe  a  aenie  of  ihame  when 
reproTed,  give  over  reproving  him.  For  he  who  denieth  may  repent  no  aa  not  again 
to  wrong  thee :  yea  he  may  alio  honour  and  be  at  peace  with  thee.  7.  Bot  if  be 
be  ihameleas  and  persist  in  his  wrongdoing,  even  so  forgive  him  from  the  heart, 
and  leave  to  Ood  the  avenging. 

Thus  the  line  of  connected  Jewish  teaching  is  complete :  Proverbs, 
Sirach,  Twelve  Patriachs,  Synoptics.  Other  links  in  the  chain  could  be 
indicated.  Philo,  with  much  else  as  elevated,  has  theee  sajrings  (cited 
by  C.  O.  Montefiore  in  his  Flnrilngium  Philonit  in  J.  Q.  R.  vii. 
543):  "  If  you  ask  pardon  for  your  sins,  do  you  also  forgive  those  who 
have  trespassed  against  yout  For  remission  is  granted  for  remission" 
(Mang.  II.  670).  "Pardon  is  wont  to  b^fet  repentance"  (11.  672  <rwy- 
yviitivif  firravoiav  iri^tvitt  ytwav).  "Behave  to  your  servants  as  you  pray 
that  God  may  behave  to  you.  For  as  we  hear  them,  so  shall  we  be 
heard  ;  and  as  we  regard  them,  so  shall  we  be  regarded.  Let  us  show 
pity  for  pity,  so  that  we  may  receive  back  like  for  like"  (ibid.). 

The  teaching  of  Judaism  on  t.^e  subject  of  forgiveness  is  in  fact  the 
brightest  and  strongest  link  in  its  golden  chain.  The  doctrine  was 
adopted  by  medieval  moralists  who  insist  on  it  with  extraordinary 
frequency.  And  it  was  introduced  into  the  authoritative  Codes.  As 
Maimonides  put^  ,'t  in  his  Code  (Latvt  of  Repentance  II.  9,  lo):  "The 
man  who  does  not  pardon  a  wrong  doing  to  him  is  the  sinner ;  it  is 
prohibited  for  a  man  to  be  vindictive  (ntDN,  lit.  cniel,  hard-heartfd) 
but  he  must  forgive  with  a  perfect  heart  and  an  eager  soul."  This  is 
the  spirit  in  which  the  Jew  approaches  God  with  his  supplication  for 
mercy  on  the  great  Day  of  Atonement,  This  is  the  teaching  of 
Pharisaism.  To  attribute  any  other  doctrine  to  it  is  unhistorical. 
There  is  no  justification  for  representing  as  in  a  moral  "backwater" 
the  humaniUrian  religion  cf  Hillel,  Johanan  ben  Zakkai,  Nehunya  lien 
Haqana,  Meir,  and  the  rest  of  a  long,  continuous  line  of  teachers  in 
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Jewry,  who  »re  organically  connected  with  Sirach  though  they  neither 
begin  nor  end  with  him. 

That  there  are  "imprecations"  in  the  Psalter,  that  the  Pharisaic 
literature  shows  some  narrowness  of  sympathy  where  sectarians  are 
concerned,  and  that  through  its  whole  course,  until  the  rise  of  the 
liberal  movement,  Judaism  has  retained  a  "particularist"  taint, — these 
facts  must  neither  be  ignored  nor  exaggerated.  As  to  the  Psalms,  an 
admirable  treatment  of  the  question  may  be  found  in  an  anonymous 
little  book  (with  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  Bernard  Moultrie)  entitled 
Tkc  U»e<if  the  P»iilm»  in  the  ChrUtian  Church  with  special  r>ferenc«  to 
the  Pealtne  of  ImpreeatioH  (St  Leonards-on-Sea,  1908).  The  author 
shows  how  Paul,  in  warning  Christians  against  revenge  (Rom.  xii.  1 9, 20), 
uses  words  borrowed  from  the  Old  Testament  (Levit.  xix.  18;  Deut. 
xxxii.  35;  Prov.  xxv.  21,  22).  Job  in  the  course  of  his  spirited  protest, 
which  contains  the  most  perfect  ideal  of  virtue  ever  formulated  in 
literature,  exclaims  (xxxi.  29,  30) 

If  I  rejoioed  at  the  deatmetion  of  him  that  hated  me. 
Or  lifted  up  myaelf  when  evil  found  him ; 
(Tea,  I  raffered  not  my  month  to  tin, 
By  aaking  his  life  with  a  enrae;) 

As  die  author  of  the  volume  cited  justly  asserts  (p.  63) :  "The  opposition 
to  revenge  is  so  little  peculiar  to  the  New  Testament,  that  the  strongest 
and  most  numerous  passages  against  it  are  to  be  found  in  the  Old." 
The  author  goes  on  to  show  that,  on  the  other  hand,  imprecations  are 
found  in  tiie  New  Testament.  (He  cites:  Rev.  vi.  15—17  ;  Matt.  xiii. 
56,  xxiii.  33—36,  xxiv.  53,  51,  xxv.  41 ;  Heb.  x.  31,  xii.  29 ;  2  Thess. 
i.  6—12.)  But  these,  like  the  "imprecations"  of  the  Psalter,  are  all 
based  on  the  theory :  "  Do  not  I  loathe  them,  O  Lord,  that  hate  thee : 
and  am  I  not  grieved  with  those  that  riise  up  against  thee?"  (Psalm 
cxxxix.  21).  If  this  theory  be  no  longer  tenable  in  modem  times, 
then  those  few  whole  Psalms,  and  single  verses  in  other  Psalms,  which 
are  based  on  like  theory,  should  be  expunged  from  public  worship  without 
casting  a  stone  from  the  superior  virtue  heap  at  the  former  generations 
of  Maccabean  Zealots  or  English  Puritans  who  saw  in  the  theory 
nothing  lowering  or  dangerous.  The  Synagogue  has  no  need  to 
eliminate  Psalms  lix.  and  cix.  (the  chief  of  the  imprecating  Psalms) 
because  they  are  not  used  in  r^;ular  Jewish  public  worship ! 

Of  these  two  Psalms  only  this  need  be  said.  Of  the  imprecations 
in  Ps.  cix.  (6 — 19)  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  "Psalmist  qiioUs 
the  imprecations  of  his  enemies  in  his  complaint  to  God  against  them  " 
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(W.  Emery  B«nies,  Lexin  ConU,  1910,  p.  176).  Thia  view  ia  duputed, 
but  there  is  much  in  ita  favour.  Of  Paalm  lix.  it  La  equ".iy  certain 
that  the  imprecationa  are  not  directed  againat  a  peraonal  enemy.  It 
may  well  be  that  the  objecta  of  animoaity  are  the  Samaritana,  and 
that  the  Paalm  belonga  to  Nehemiah'a  age. 

Mr  Monteflore's  lament  that  Jeaua  diaplayed  animoaity  againat  thtt 
Phariaoea  haa  been  resented  by  critica  of  hia  volumee.  Hia  comment, 
it  haa  been  aaid,  ia  due  to  paychologioal  miaun  ieratanding.  If  thia  be 
Bo,  ought  not  the  same  principle  to  apply  to  the  Phariaaic  animoaity 
— «uch  aa  it  waa — againat  sectariana )  If  Jeaua  might  with  propriety 
aasail  the  Phariaeea  Mrith  threata  of  dire  retribution,  the  aame  meaaure 
muat  be  meted  out  to  them,  when  they  are  the  aaaailanta  of  thosu 
whom  they  thought  wilfully  blind  to  truth  and  open  rebela  againat 
righteouaneaa.  In  no  age  have  the  aecta  loved  one  another  over  much, 
and  much  aa  one  may  sigh  at  thia  diaplay,  among  all  creeda,  of  human 
nature  red  in  tooth  and  claw,  it  ia  happily  true  that  the  oonaequences 
have  not  been  entirely  bad  for  the  world.  The  prophet  ia  almost 
necessarily  a  denunciator,  and  the  sect  muat  fight  if  it  would  maintain 
the  causa  "The  emulation  of  scholars  increases  wisdom"  (B.  Bathra, 
2 1  a),  and  the  same  principle  applies  to  sectarian  differences.  The 
Phariaeea  of  the  age  of  Jesus  were  no  doubt  good  fighters  againat 
internal  heresies,  just  as  they  were  good  fighters  against  the  common 
enemy,  Rome.  But  there  was  more  of  this  a  century  before  and  a 
century  after  Jesus  than  in  his  actual  age.  For  it  is  in  fact  found  ou 
examination  that  the  Jewish  ill-feeling  against  the  "nations"  is  cor- 
related to  the  ill-feeling  of  the  "  nations  "  against  Israel.  The  Maccabean 
spirit  of  exclusivenees  was  roused  by  the  Sjrrian  plot  against  Judaism, 
just  as  the  later  Pharisaic  exclusiveness  was  roused  by  the  Roman 
assault  on  the  religious  life  of  Israel.  And  the  aame  ia  true  even  of 
the  apocalypses,  with  their  tale  of  doom.  All  of  them  muat  be  placed 
in  their  proper  historical  background  if  the  picture  is  to  be  juat.  Un- 
doubtedly, with  the  terrible  experience  of  the  Great  War  before  our 
eyes,  with  the  recollection  of  much  said  and  written  and  done  burnt 
into  our  minds,  our  world  is  better  able  to  judge  the  past.  Aud  it 
is  not  necessary  to  appeal  to  our  own  immediate  experience  of  the  hour. 
One  would  not  deduce  the  theory  of  brotherly  love  held  by  Dutch 
Christendom  from  the  language  of  Boers  regarding  English  during  the 
South  African  War;  one  would  not  entirely  gauge  the  condition  of 
Elizabethan  Anglicanism  in  relation  to  the  forgiving  spirit  by  its 
language  or  actions  regarding  Spanish  Catholics.     Nor  would  one  be 
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just  to  Purttaaiam  if  one  read  a  complete  theory  of  it*  attitude  toward* 
the  persecutors  oS  the  Church  into  Milton's  fiery  sonnet  on  the  massacre 
by  the  Piedmonteae : 

ATcnge,  O  Lord,  thy  ilMiffhlsrad  taintt,  whoM  bona* 
Li«  Msttmred  ud  lb*  Alpine  mounUini  ooldt 

National,  8eot«ri«n,  animosities,  even  humanitarian  indignations  against 
the  cruei  and  th<  unrighteous,  do  indeed  stand  on  a  different  plane  to 
personal  vindiotiveness,  and  men  som«times  do  well  to  be  angry. 

It  is,  however,  not  the  case  that  the  Pharisaic  liturgy  enshrines 
any  vindiotiveness  against  Christianity.  This  denial  is  obviously  true 
of  the  first  century,  but  it  is  also  absolutely  true  of  later  centuries. 
As  a  Jewish  heresy,  early  Christianity  was  the  subject  of  antipathy, 
as  an  independent  religion  it  was  scarcely  assailed  at  all.  Paganism 
was  another  matter ;  against  idolatry  the  Synagogue  waged  war,  and 
sometimes  idolaters  came  in  for  their  share  of  the  attack,  and  were, 
in  moments  of  stress,  regarded  as  outside  the  pale  of  the  brotherhood 
of  man.  But  even  then,  it  was  internal  heresy  that  was  more  bitterly 
resented,  and  the  deliberate  sinner,  the  man  of  immoral  and  heretical 
life  within  the  fold,  was  far  more  the  object  of  recrimination  than  any 
one  who  stood  outside.  Here,  again,-  we  have  a  fact  of  human  nature, 
not  of  Pharisaic  nature  only,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  the  Pharisees  are 
made  to  bear  the  burden  which  should  be  put  on  the  shoulders  of  man- 
kind. 

The  Rabbinic  sayings  to  the  e£bct  that  it  is  permissible  to  "  hate '' 
the  wicked  within  the  fold,  have  no  reference  to  personal  wrongs.  The 
offences  which  make  "hatred"  justifiable  are  invariably  breaches  of 
morality  or  of  the  law  of  Qod  which  should  not  be  condoned  until  the 
offender  had  repented.  The  personal  foe  does  not  co>je  into  the 
cat^ory.  The  same  page  of  the  Talmud  {Peaahim  ii^b)  which 
records  the  duty  to  show  detestation  of  the  adulterer  records  Jso  that 
beloved  of  God  is  he  who  lorgivee  wrongs  pers  -nal  to  himself.  "I 
believe  it  to  be  quite  one  of  the  crowning  wickednesses  of  this  age 
that  we  have  starved  and  chilled  our  faculty  of  indifrnation  "  (Ruskin, 
Lecturet  on  Art,  1870,  p.  83;  compare  Sir  .7.  StepI.en,  HiHory  of  the 
Criminal  Law  of  England,  1883,  Vol.  i.  p.  478).  In  the  category  of 
those  who  were  to  be  the  object  of  this  "  indignation,"  were  sometimes 
included  the  heretic  and  the  disloyal  (Aboth  de  R.  Nathan  zvi.).  But 
almost  always  the  offences  were  indeed  detestable  (e.g.  7'  I'anith  7  b). 
Beruriah,  the  wife  of  R.  Meir,  in  an  oft-quoted  passage  explained 
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Pwlm  civ.  35  u  ft  pfsyer  thftt  nn  not  liniMn  ibould  \m  iMde  ftii  end 
of  (B*raehoth  lo  ft).  It  ianot  May,  in  this  tender  tftahion,  to  diacriminftte 
between  sin  ftnd  ainnera,  but  one  ought  never  to  loae  aight  of  the 
general  Phftriaftio  repugnftnce  agftitut  hatred.  "  Hfttred  of  mftnkind  " 
(the  term  used  ia  the  wideat  poasible  nman  nHJT)  ia  one  of  the  three 
thinga  (the  other  two  are  the  ••  evil  eye  "  and  the  "  evil  ytftr  "— <tnvy 
and  luat)  which  "put  a  nuui  out  of  the  world  "  (Miahnah,  Abolk  ii.  1 1 
[15]).  So  that  we  have  in  •  laie  Midnuh  the  aplendid  generaliafttion 
thftt :  Whoever  hntea  ftny  oMn  ia  aa  one  who  hfttea  Him  who  apake 
and  the  world  waa  {P—iq.  luf.  on  Nurobei «  viii  aeq. ).  Thia  prohibition 
applied  to  ftll  men,  even  to  Rome  (aee  the  atrong  rebuke  in  Zoclea. 
JMba  xi.,  mi  the  iext  Deut.  xxiii.  8).  Even  the  command  to  remember 
Amalek  wfta  explained  by  one  Rftbbi  to  mean :  Remember  your  own 
aina  which  led  up  to  Amalek'a  aaaault : 


A  King  owned  a  vinajard,  round  wbiob  b*  built  a  laiiM.  Ht  plaead  insida  tba 
lanaa  a  Mvag*  dog.  Tba  King  laid :  Should  one  eoma  and  braak  tbrough  tba  (aoea, 
the  dog  will  Ml*  bim.  Tba  King'a  own  ion  oama.  and  broke  down  tba  (enaa.  The 
dog  bit  bim.  Whaaevar  the  King  wiibad  to  mention  bow  bii  ion  bad  offended  in 
tba  matter  of  the  Tioayaid,  be  aatd  to  bim :  Bemember  wbat  tbe  dog  did  to  yont 
80,  wbenaver  Uod  wiabee  to  leoall  larael'e  «in  at  Bapbidim  (Esod.  xrii.  8),  bs  aaja 
unto  them :  Bemaabar  wbat  Amalek  did  to  yon  I  {Pttiqta  K.,  iii.  17  a). 

In  paaaing,  though  tbe  fact  is  of  more  than  paaaing  importance,  let 
note  be  taken  of  tbe  quototion  from  the  Pmiqia  Xu^ta.  To  hftte  men 
ia  to  hftte  Go-!  We  bftve  the  aame  thought  underlying  the  prefereooe 
abown  by  Ben  Anfti  for  Oenesia  iL  4  as  tbe  "  greateat  oomnuuidment " 
(cf.  p.  30  ftbove).  R.  Aqibft  dedftred  in  iftvoar  of  Leviticua  xiz.  18 
"  Love  thy  neighbour  aa  thyself."  But  thia  ia  <^>en  to  the  objection 
that  if  a  man  ia  bimaelf  in  deapioable  state,  he  may  deapiae  his 
neighbour  ('Tan  ntan'  'nnanjl  S^in).  Hence,  aaya  Ben  Asaai,  greater 
ia  tbe  text :  "  Tbeae  are  the  generationa  of  the  heaven  and  the  mrth 
when  they  were  created"  (Oen.  ii.  4).  As  K  Tanhuma  oommentc: 
"  If  thou  ahoweat  low  regard  for  any  man,  remember  whom  thou  art 
deapiaing :   for  the  text  aays :   In  the  image  of  Qod  made  be  man." 

Another  aspect  </  the  sectarian  queation  ia  i4>t  to  be  overlooked. 
Sects,  while  their  first  inapimtion  is  freah  and  their  numbers  small, 
have  always  been  distinguished  for  the  strength  of  brotherly  love 
within  their  own  body.  But  when  the  membership  transcends  local 
bounds,  and  the  initial  impulse  is  materialised  into  a  systematiseri 
organisation,  that  warmth  of  complete  and  unreaerved  fraternity  h 
neoeasfthly  ftpt  to  cooL     It  is  superfluous  to  show  how  Christianity 
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wu  flompelted  by  it«  own  MiooeM  to  beooaw  kat  »  brotlMrbood 
Chnrah.  Within  Jodainn  we  find  at  every  epooh,  from  the  period 
before  the  Ohriati»n  m,  down  to  the  preeont  time,  the  continuoua 
fonnation  of  new  uniona,  which  diapUy  intensity  of  brotherhood  while 
young  and  nnall,  and  which  progrem  in  the  normal  way  towards 
greater  aloofnem  aa  the  body  grows  older  and  bigger.  Religion  is  kept 
fresh  by  the  outbreak  of  sertArianisms ;  this  is  the  great  good  accruing 
from  Um  creation  al  ti  ■      >•  «     For  these  recurrent  outbreaks  of 
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the  openings  up  of  new 

from  Ood.     And  so  we 

U  observe  righteottsne*s 

,  '  not  hate  anyone  who 

lis  enemies"  (Ra/utatio 

oh.w,  Jtwxtk  Emiydoptidia, 

ck),  piif'-ing  across  many  centuries, 

'**'«'•.  1534 — 'S?')  op^^ifH/  <** 
h  'I'i  iMy  elf  ready  to  fulfil  the  divine 
hour  ad  t  ttyaelf,"  and  at  night  elotiny 
'  T  p<i.%ion  everyone  who  has  angered, 
or  provoked  me,  or  sinned  against  me,  and  I  pray  that  no  man  what- 
soever shall  be  punished  because  of  me."  (01  Bteinthal,  Zu  Bibd  und 
JttHgionaphUotophie,  p.  161.) 

And  the  same  sensitiveness  is  observable  at  normal  periods.  There 
is,  for  instance,  a  whole  series  of  more  ancient  personal  prayers 
preserved  in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  {Beraehotk  iv.  §  3).  "May  it  be 
thy  will,  O  Lord  my  God  and  Ood  of  my  fathers,  that  hatred  and  envy 
of  us  ente'  not  into  the  heart  of  man,  nor  hatred  and  envy  <d  any  man 
enter  into  our  heart."  On  the  same  page  may  be  seen  the  student's 
prayer.  "May  it  be  thy  will,  that  I  be  not  angered  against  my 
fellows,  nor  they  against  ma"  Yet  another  prayer  occurs  in  the  wme 
context.  "  Bring  us  near  to  what  thou  lovest,  keep  us  far  from  what 
thou  hatest"  These  beautiful  petitions  may  be  tiaralleled  by  that 
of  Mar  Zutra,  who  every  night  on  retiring  to  hii  >uch  said  :  "  For- 
giveness be  to  all  who  have  troubled  me"  (f%  ,1  )^(0  SsV  n^  ntE> 
Mtgillah  28  a). 

Turning  from  the  necessary  distinction  suggested  above  between 
public,  national,  humane  enmities  and  private,  individual,  inhuman 
vindictiveness,  we  are  arrested  by  an  aspect  of  the  subject  which  is  an 
important  element  in  the   Pharisaic  doctrine  of  forgiveness.      The 
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i^jwred  f»Hj  mtut  forgiTe^  bat  wh«t  of  the  man  who  haa  done  the 
wTongt  PhuiMuaB  did  not  reeerrs  all  '  w  ijiBpathy  for  the  inflicter 
of  the  wrong ;  it  had  lympathy,  too,  witii  the  suflerar  of  the  wrong. 
It  aaid  to  the  ii^arer :  Too,  too^  pray  for  Ood's  mercy,  but  you  moat 
not  go  to  Qod  red-handed.  Before  you  aak  Gkxi's  forgiveneM,  aeek  the 
forgireuBM  of  your  injured  feUow-man.  Not  eren  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment atones  for  wroaga  done  by  man  to  man  (Mishnah  Yoma  viiL  9). 
The  man  who  brought  a  ■inH>flbring  and  remembered  at  the  very  altar 
that  he  atill  held  the  stolen  goods,  was  ordered  to  stop  his  saerifloe, 
make  restitution,  and  then  oome  back  to  his  saorifioe  (Toaefta,  Baba 
Qama  x.  18,  p.  368.  Cf.  CmmUtridge  Biblieml  Emay$,  1909,  p.  189 ;  see 
alao  Philo  <U  oi»\f.  chs.  i  and  ir).  And  if  the  sin-offering  preaoribed  in 
the  Pmtateiich  was  thus  of  no  avail  unless  practical  atonement  had 
preoeded,  it  is  not  surprising  that  we  find  tiie  same  declaration  of  the 
fatility  of  prajrer  to  God  unless  it  had  been  preoeded  by  an  appeal  to 
the  injured  neighbour.  Undo  tiie  injury,  beg  your  neighbour's  fot^-ive- 
neaa,  realise  the  wickedness  of  wrong-doing,  do  not  throw  oil  the 
b«rden  of  reoonciliation  on  the  person  wronged.  He  must  forgive,  but 
yon  must  try  to  earn  his  forgiveness.  It  is  not  merely  a  pieoe  of 
French  wit :  Qne  mesti«u*$  Im  auauini  eomtneneaU  !  The  criminal 
most  not  expect  all  the  ccnsideration,  he  must  show  some  on  his  part 
to  the  rights  of  Society.  The  Pharisees  strftened  punishment  by  their 
theory  that  it  was  part,  the  main  part  of  atonement:  the  prisoner 
came  out,  not  cniahed  by  disgrace,  but  ennoUed  if  chastened  by  the 
sense  that  he  had  borne  punishment  to  put  himself  ri^t  with  the 
outraged  moral  law.  It  then  became  the  duty  of  society  to  forgive 
on  its  part :  to  clean  the  slate,  and  forget  the  record.  And  so  with 
regard  to  wrongs  which  do  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  Mie  law  at  all. 
Here,  too,  the  perpetrator  of  the  wrong  must  bear  his  sham  in  the  hard 
labour  of  atonement  It  is  almost  pathetic  to  read  in  Jewish  moral 
books  how  the  offender  must  hamble  himself,  must  again  and  yet  again 
present  himself  before  his  off'endei'  brodier,  seeking  pardon,  refusing  to 
accept  a  rebuff.     (Cf.  Yoma  87  b.) 

The  Synoptic*,  on  the  wh(^  imply  the  same  view.  The  Gkispel 
exhortations  to  forgive  take  it  for  gnnted  that,  though  the  response 
must  be  prompt  and  complete,  it  is  response  rather  than  initiative  that 
is  contemplated.  There  are  thus  two  elements :  (a)  approach  by  the 
oflender,  (6)  pardon  by  the  offended.  Some  thetrfogians  who,  without 
foundation  in  fact,  contrast  the  PharisHic  doctrine  unfavourably  with 
the  Gospel  teaching,  in  their  just  admiration  of  (b),  which  the  Pharisees 
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folly  ahared  with  the  Synoptuta,  ignore  (a),  which  the  SynoptiaU  fully 
■hand  with  the  niuiBees.  The  Oospel  view  ia  moat  clearly  aeen  in 
the  eflbctive  ParaUe  of  Matthew  xviiL  aj — 35.  The  defauilting  debtor 
ia  forgiven  the  debt  after  admitting  it  and  praying  for  patience 
(y.  a6 — 7).  The  debtor  then  refuaea  a  aimilar  prayer  by  Aw  debtor 
(r.  ag).  In  puniahing  thia  act — and  the  Parable  of  forgiveneaa  a  little 
loaea  ita  grace  by  making  over  vindictive  the  lord'a  reaentment  of 
onforgiveneaa— the  lord  aaya:  "Thou  wicked  aervant,  I  forgave  thee 
all  that  debt,  becauM  thou  betoughUM  me"  (v.  32).  Thia  be  it 
remembered  ia  the  illuatration  of  the  injunction  "  antil  aeventy  timea 
aeven"  (v.  3 a).  Clearly  the  injurod  ia  expected  to  do  hia  part  in 
seeking  pardon  from  the  iiyured  (cf.  Hermaa,  Uandaia  iv.  8,  9). 

And  if  the  injured  party  be  dead  1  Then  at  hia  grave  miiRt  pardon 
be  aaked :  the  living  appealing  to  the  dead  (Maim.  Teahuba,  ii.  11; 
Yoma  87  a).  Thia  terrible  aspect  of  the  caae  had  great  weight  in 
completing  the  practical  Phariaaic  mechaniam  of  forgiveness.  For 
there  are  wrongs  done  by  ua  over  which  we  weep  in  vain.  It  is  not 
that  our  friend  will  not  alwaya  forgive ;  sometimes  he  cannot.  The 
injury  may  have  paaaed  beyond  him :  it  may  have  affected  too  many : 
you  may  fail  to  catdt  up  with  all  ita  ramifying  cMiaequeucea.  Or  he 
may  have  died.  It  ia  the  moat  heart-breaking  experience,  eqiecially 
in  family  diaaenaiona.  You  are  hard,  you  will  not  bend :  tlwu  you 
relent  too  late :  the  other  aide  haa  hardmed :  or  the  other  aide  has 
paaaed  from  earth,  and  heart  cannot  find  the  way  back  to  heart  this 
aide  of  the  grave. 

It  waa  thia  laat  conaideration  that  impelled  the  Rabbit  to  pour  all 
the  viala  ol  their  indignation  on  the  man  who  increaaea  the  inherent 
difficulty  of  reparation  by  hia  obduracy  when  aaked  to  forgive.  Such 
a  one,  Maimonidea  on  the  basia  of  the  Mishnah  (Baba  Qaina  viii.  7  etc., 
Bam.  Uabba  §  19,  Berachoth  la,  Yalqut  Samuel  i.  §  115)  pronouncea 
a  ainner  and  a  tjrpical  repreaentative  of  the  spirit  of  cruelty  and  hard 
nature.  Here  the  theory  of  measure  for  meaaure  was  applied,  the 
theory  which  finds  ao  eflbctive  an  expresaion  in  the  Lord's  prayer 
("Forgive  ua  our  trespaaaea  aa  t-^  forgive  them  that  trespaaa  against 
us").  "If  a  man  offends  his  neighbour  and  says :  I  have  sinned,  the 
neighbour  is  called  ainner  if  he  doea  not  forgive"  (see  refs.  juat  cited). 
"80  long  aa  thou  art  forgiving  to  thy  fellow  there  is  One  to  forgive 
thee ;  but  if  thou  art  not  pitiful  to  thy  fellow,  there  is  none  to  have 
mercy  aa  thee"  (Buber  Tanhuma  Genesis,  p.  104,  cf.  Suliljath,  151b). 
Ti'.e   Midraah   also  arguea  that  Job  and   Abraham   reueived   signal 
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instonoes  of  God's  beneficence  «oA«n  (A«y  had  projftdfor  tk»  pardon  of 
othert,  and  mach  more  to  the  aame  efliect.  Tk»  i»yur»d  partjf  mutt 
pray  for  the  pardon  of  hit  injurer  (Toieft*  B.  Quna  ix.  29  ed.  Zucker- 
nuuidd,  p.  366  top),  otherwue,  he  himaelf  will  Buffer  (Midrash  Jonah, 
p.  loa). 

On  the  other  side,  of  Nehunya  ben  Haqana  it  was  said  (Megilla  28  a) 
that  the  curse  of  a  comrade  never  went  to  bed  with  him.  In  response 
to  R.  Aqiba  he  said:  "I  never  stood  on  my  rights"  (to  exact  revenge 
or  even  apology) :  and  so  Rava  said  (loc.  cit.,  and  Rosh  Hashana  17  a, 
Yoma  23  a) :  He  who  forgives  (vmio  ^  Tapofl)  received  forgiveness, 
for  in  the  Scripture  (Mioah  vii.  18)  the  words  "pardoneth  iniquity" 
are  followed  by  the  words  "passeth  by  transgression,  i.e.  God  pardoneth 
the  man  who  passes  over  wrongs."  There  is  no  self-righteousness 
here,  uo  aggravatiiig  sense  of  superior  %artu6.  '  Itose,  of  wbuiu  the 
Rabbis  speak,  who  humbled  their  spirit  ani?  iiean.  their  "reproach  in 
silence,"  were,  the  aame  sentence  (Pesiqta  Rabbathi,  p.  159  a)  continues, 
also  those  who  "attributed  no  virtues  to  themaelves."  To  bear  reproach 
and  answer  no  word  was  an  oft-praised  virtue  (Sabbath  88  b,  Sanh. 
48  b  49  a).  This  noblest  of  all  applications  of  the  principle  of  measure 
for  measure  which  goes  back  to  Psalm  xviii.  25,  26  is  found  again  and 
again  in  the  Rabbinic  writings.  It  is  not  "incidental"  to  them,  it  is 
permeative.  "  R.  Judah  says  in  the  name  of  Rabban  Gamliel :  See, 
the  Scripture  saith.  And  He  will  show  thee  mercy  and  have  compassion 
on  thee  and  multiply  thee ;  this  token  shall  be  in  thy  hand,  Whilst 
thou  art  merciful,  the  Merciful  will  have  mercy  on  thee"  (Tosefta  Baba 
Qama  ix.  30). 

The  principle  of  "measure  for  measure"  (see  Matthew  vi.  14 — 15) 
supplies  the  most  efficient  motive  for  forgiveness,  but  passing  beyond 
that,  the  Rabbis  make  the  duty  of  forgiveness  absolute.  The  un- 
forgiving man  was  the  denier  of  God  (Yalqut  on  Judges  viii.  24); 
many  private  Rabbinic  prayers  breathe  the  most  thorough  feding  for 
a  state  of  mutual  good-will  between  men  (e.g.  Berachoth  in  both  the 
Talmuds  on  iv.  2).  In  the  future  world  there  is  to  be  no  enmity 
(Berachoth  17  a),  which  is  the  Rabbinic  mode  of  setting  up  the  same 
ideal  to  be  striven  for  on  earth.  The  acme  of  the  saintly  disposition 
is  slowness  to  be  enraged  and  quickness  to  be  reconciled  (Aboth  v.  11). 
And  although  we  do  not  find  in  the  Rabbinic  literature  a  parallel 
to  the  striking  paradox  'otw  your  eiiemiet,  we  do  find  the  fine  saying 
(already  quoted  by  Schottgen):  "Who  is  mightiest  of  the  mighty? 
He  who  makes  his  enemy  his  friend  "  (i3niM  VHTD  nnPT  *0>  Aboth 
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du  B.  NktliMi,  xxiii).  This  ancient  Maying  received  more  than  lip- 
homage.  Samuel  ibn  Nagrela  was  made  Vizir  of  Habua,  the  Berber 
king  of  Oranada  in  1027.  Near  the  palace  of  Habus,  says  Qraetc 
(Hi^ory  of  tki  JeuM,  KT.  III.  viii.),  there  lived  a  Mussulman  seller 
of  apioea,  who  no  sooner  belield  the  Jewish  minister  in  the  company 
of  the  king,  than  he  overwhelmed  him  Mrith  curses  and  reproaches. 
Habus,  indignant  at  such  conduct,  commanded  Samuel  to  punish 
this  fanatic  by  cutting  out  his  tongue.  The  Jewish  Viur  however 
knew  how  to  silence  him  who  cursed.  He  treated  him  generously, 
and  by  his  benefactions  converted  the  curses  into  blessings.  When 
Habus  again  noticed  the  seller  d  spices,  he  was  astonished  «t  the 
change,  and  questioned  Samuel  about  it.  Hw  minister  replied,  "I 
have  torn  out  his  angry  tongiin,  and  gi'««i  huu  instead  a  kind  one." 
So,  to  return  to  the  older  period,  the  greateirt:  crown  of  all  wm  that 
won  by  Moms  when  he  entreated  Ood,  not  on  his  own  behaH  bat  to 
forgive  sinful  Israel  (Yalqut  on  Ps.  xc.  i). 


A  Prager  of  Motm  (Tialm  xe.  1 ).  To  what  ii  tha  Matter  like  *  To  three  men, 
who  oame  to  leek  the  royal  amnea^.  The  firet  oame  md  made  obeiaanea.  -'■  What 
aoekeat  thou?"— "A— eaty  tor  my  rebellion."  Hia  petition  waa  tirant*''.  80  with 
theaeeond.  Thm  aaaM  the  third.  "Whatseekeat  then ?"—"Forin)'ietf,  nothing. 
But  aoefa  and  Rueh  a  Provinee  ia  laid  waate,  and  it  is  thine :  command  that  it  ht 
taboih."  Said  the  KiDR,  "That  is  1  great  crown— it  i«  thine."  So  David  and 
HabaUnk  pray  on  their  own  bebalt  (Piialm  xvii.  i ,  Habakkak  iii.  1 ).  When  MoaM 
oame,  Ood  aakad  him:  "What  seefceat  thou?"— "Forgive  the  iniquity  ~A  thii 
people"  (NoariMra  xiv.  19).  Ood  answered :  "  This  ia  a  gieal  crown— it  is  thine,  in 
that  I  ehaege  my  wilt  became  of  thee  "  {YalquU  Paalma,  jl 841). 

Very  fine  too  is  the  following  expression  given  to  the  desire  to  convert 
enemies  into  f rimMls  by  the  exhibition  towards  them  of  love : 

II  thiae  enemy  be  hnugry,  give  him  bread  to  eat. 
And  it  he  be  thiraty,  give  him  water  to  drink; 
For  tboa  ahalt  heap  coalt  of  fire  upon  hia  bead. 
And  the  Lord  shall  reward  thee.    (Paov.  xxv.  il—i'Z.) 

B.  ^ama  b.  ^anina  aaid:  Even  thou^  be  has  risen  up  early  to  aiay  thee,  and 
ha  eome  hnngiy  and  thiraty  to  thy  hooae,  give  him  food  and  drink.  Why?  Beeaute 
tktm  heape$t  co^  of  fire  on  hit  head  and  the  Lord  teill  make  him  at  peuef  with  thee 
(v.  It).  Read  not  yuhaUm,  will  repay,  bat  yathUmeiiu,  will  mak,-  him  at  peace 
with  thee  (Midraah  ad  toe.  Cf.  T.  B.  Megillah  i;  v.  See  the  pasxttRes  as  quoted 
in  Yalqut  ha-Maehiri.  Proverbs,  p.  58  b). 

As  another  Rabbi  could  claim,  at  the  close  of  a  long  life  (AfegiUah  38  a), 
"I  never  went  to  bed  with  the  curse  of  my  fellow"  (n^^  nrhv  t6 
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By  »  natural,  and  Msuredly  not  dishonourable,  ■treteh  of  aaoral 
chauTinum,  thia  rtry  quality  of  foi^pveneM,  whidi  ia  m  raahly  dmied 
to  the  Phariaeea,  was  by  them  treated  aa  a  special  characteristic  of 
Israel  (of.  p.  1 53  above).  " He  who  is  merciful  towards  all  men  (mnan) 
thereby  shows  himself  of  the  seed  of  Afanham"(Besa  33  b.  In  all  such 
passagw  the  context  shows  that  pm  merm/ul,  used  indeed  in  the 
widest  sense,  is  particuUrly  employed  ia  the  meaning  forgiving). 
Carrying  to  the  extreme  the  maxim  "  Be  of  the  pnaecuted  not  of  the 
persecutors "  (Baba  Qsma  93  b  and  elsewhere),  the  Rabbis  even  said 
"He  who  is  not  persecuted  does  not  belong  to  Israel"  (Uagiga  5  a). 
"Three  gifts  the  Holy  One  bestowed  on  Israel :  he  made  them  for- 
giving, chaste,  and  chariUble"  (Bam.  Rabba  viii.,  Yebamoth  79  a).  Or 
to  sum  up :  "  Ever  shall  a  man  bestow  loving-kindness,  even  on  one 
who  does  evil  unto  him  ;  he  shall  not  be  veng^l  nor  bear  a  grudge. 
This  is  the  way  oi  Israel"  (Midrash  le'olam,  eh.  vii). 

And  why  1  Because  Israel  is  the  child  of  Ood,  and  must  strive  to 
be  like  his  Father.  The  great  foundation  of  the  forgiving  spirit  is  not 
to  be  sought  in  the  principle  of  measure  for  measure.  Its  basis  is  the 
Imitatio  Dei,  an  idea  which  is  very  old,  very  frequent  in  the  Pharisaic 
literature,  and  included  by  Maimonides  an  one  of  the  precepts  of  the 
Pentateuch  (Affirmative  laws  §  8).  Portia,  in  her  sublime  praise  of 
the  quality  of  mercy,  says : 

But  mere;  ii  abore  thii  aoeptred  away, 

It  i*  enthronM  in  th«  hearto  of  KingH, 

It  i«  an  sttribate  to  Ood  biniMlf; 

And  earthly  power  doth  then  (how  likeat  Ood'*, 

When  mercy  leaaoni  Jaitice. 

Her  rebuke,  cast  at  the  Jew,  almost  reads  like  a  quotation  from  the 
Jew's  own  btwks.  "  As  '^t  I  is  merciful  and  gracious,  so  be  thou 
merciful  and  gracious,"  is  the  Pharisaic  commentary  on  "Ye  shall  be 
holy,  for  I  the  Lord  am  holy"  (8ifra  86  b,  and  many  other  passages, 
Mechilta  37  a,  Sabbath  133  b,  and  often.  Hee  Schechter,  Some  Atpeett 
0/  EtMtinie  T/teology,  ch.  xiii.).  "The  profession  of  the  Holy  One, 
blessed  be  he,  is  charity  and  lovingkindneea,  and  Abraham,  who  will 
coomiand  his  children  and  his  huuw*hold  after  him  '  that  they  shall 
keep  the  way  of  the  Lonl '  (Gen.  xviii,  19),  is  told  by  God;  'Thou 
hast  chosen  my  profession,  wherefore  thou  shalt  also  become  like  unto 
tae,  an  ancient  oi  days'"  (Genesis  Rabba,  Iviii.  9,  Hchechter,  p.  202). 
Or  to  cite  but  one  other  passage  (Hota,  14a),  "Rabbi  Hama  b.  R.  Hanina 
said :   What  means  the  Biblical  command :  Walk  ye  after  the  Lord 
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your  Ood  t  (Deut.  xilL  4).  Is  it  poarible  for  •  man  to  walk  after  the 
Sheohinah  t  Is  it  not  previously  said :  Hie  Lord  thy  Ood  is  a  oon- 
■uming  firet  (Deut  iv.  24).  But  the  meaning  is:  to  walk  after  the 
attributes  oi  the  Holy  One.  As  he  clothed  the  naked — Adam  and 
Eve  in  the  Oarden  (Oenesis  iiL)— so  do  thou  clothe  the  naked ;  as 
the  Holy  (hie  vLsitt-ti  the  sick  (appearing  unto  Abraham  when  he 
was  ailing,  Oenesis  xviii.),  so  do  thou  tend  the  sick  ;  as  the  Holy  Une 
oomfurted  the  mourners  (consoling  Isaac  after  the  demise  of  his 
father,  Genesis  zxv.)  so  do  thou  comfort  the  mourners;  as  the  Holy 
One  buried  the  dead  (interring  Moses  in  the  valley,  Deut.  xxxiv.), 
so  do  thou  bury  the  dead.  Observe  the  profundity,  the  ingenuity  of 
this  Rabbinic  exegesis:  fran  first  to  last,  from  Adam's  days  in  the 
bcf^inning  to  Moses'  death  in  the  end,  from  OenesiB  to  Deuteronomy, 
the  law,  according  to  the  Rabbi,  bids  the  Israelite  ImilaU  Qod"  (cf. 
JewUk  Addre*»e»,  1904,  pp.  41 — 51).  Moat  frequently  this  Imiiatio 
Dei  interprets  itself  as  an  admonition  to  mercy.  Qod  imparts  of  his 
attribute  of  mercy  to  men  that  they  may  be  merciful  like  himself 
(Oen.  R.  xxxiii.).  That  the  connection  (^  the  law  of  holiness  with 
the  Imiiatio  Dei  goes  back  to  the  banning  of  the  Christian  era  is 
shown  from  Philo's  saying :  "  Holiness  consists  in  imitating  the  deeds 
of  Ood,"  just  as  "earthly  virtue  is  an  imitation  and  representation  of 
the  heavenly  virtue"  {fiifir/fia  is  used  several  times  in  this  context),  a 
"warder-oiF  of  the  diseases  of  the  soul"  (D«  aUeg.  Ugmm,  i.  14,  Mangey, 
I.  52).  For  Ood  is  the  supreme  archetype  (see  Drummond,  PMHo' 
Jttdam*  II.  81),  and  as  all  virtue  is  a  reflection  of  his  moral  nature,  so 
man  becomes  moral  when  he  strives  tO  liken  his  character  to  the 
heavenly  exemplar.  Ho  the  "rewards  of  the  virtuous,  which  fill  the 
soul  with  a  transcendent  joy"  are,  with  Philo,  the  attainment  to  some 
dutre  in  the  nature  of  Ood  (Drummraid,  11.  323).  This  extension  of 
the  idea  is  Pharisaic  as  well  as  Philonean  (Pesiqta  K.  xi.  end).  On 
earth  man  is  an  appanage  of  Ood,  cleaving  to  him  in  the  desire  to 
imitata  But  hereafter  man  becomes  self -existent  in  his  reaemblance 
to  Ood  (Dnsm  omn  on). 


XXI.    THE  LIFE  OF  THE  R^URRECTION. 


The  question  m  to  the  exact  phyuo*!  oonditiona  of  life  after  death 
haa  often  divided  Jewish  opinion.  Maimonidea  (Hiloh.  TWAwioA 
viiL  2)  unreaervedly  auerta:  "In  the  world  to  oome  there  are  no 
bodies,  bat  only  the  souls  of  the  right«oas,  without  bodies  like  angels." 
This  view  Maimonides  based  on  Talmudio  authority ;  but  some  ol  his 
criUos  protested  against  it  and  quoted  sudi  Rabbinic  sayings  as  clearly 
inculcate  the  view  that  at  the  resurrection  the  dead  arose  with  the 
same  physical  defecU  as  in  life  (T.B.  Sanhadrin  91  b),  though  these 
were  forthwith  healed,  that  the  dead  arose  clothed  (Ketkt^olh  114  a). 
So,  in  the  Apocalypse  of  Baruoh  1.  2 :  "  the  earth  will  then  assuredly 
restore  the  dead,  making  no  change  in  their  form,"  though  (IL)  the 
aspect  of  the  resurrected  saints  would  thereafter  be  transformed. 

On  the  other  hand,  Maimonides  rested  his  statement  on  the  saying 
(B«raehoth  17a):  "In  the  world  to  oome  there  is  neither  eating  nor 
drinking,  no  marital  relations,  no  business  affairs,  no  envy,  hatred  nor 
quarrelling ;  but  the  righteous  sit  with  their  garlands  on  their  heads, 
enjoying  the  splendid  light  of  the  Divine  Presence  (Shechinah)  as  it  is 
said :  And  they  beheld  Qod  and  they  ate  and  drank  (Exodus  xxiv.  1 1)." 

This  saying  (parallel  to  Mark  xii.  25)  is  cited  by  the  Talmud  in  the 
name  of  Abba  Arika  (Rab),  who  died  in  247  A.D.  But  the  main 
ideas  involved  in  his  sentence  are  all  much  older,  and  are  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  belief  in  the  bodily  resurrection.  In  the  first  century 
the  schools  both  of  Hillel  and  Shammai  believed  in  the  restoration  of 
the  material  form  {GenMu  Kabba  xiv.,  ed.  Theodor,  p.  129;  Leviticus 
R.  xiv.).  But  it  is  certain  that  this  bodily  rcMurrection  was  only 
regarded  as  one  stage  in  the  process  of  attaining  to  immortality,  and 
much  ingenuity  has  been  exercised  (as  by  Nahmanides  in  Shaar 
hayemul)  in  reconciling  with  one  another  the  various  Rabbinic  state- 
roente  (including  the  famous  parable  of  the  lame  and  the  blind,  on 
which  see  p.  98  above). 
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The  omin  maUphora  in  lUb'i  picture  of  the  futnra  life  we  (i)  the 
buiqaet,  (j)  the  light,  (3)  the  crown.  "The  righteoae  rit  with  gkrluidi 
on  their  heads,  enjoying,  etc."  is  •  figure  obvioualy  derived  fnmi  the 
bMiqnet  (Liiw,  OmammdU  iSbArf/t«n  iii.  417).  It  ia  a  familiar  figure 
which  the  evidence  ahows  gow  back  in  Rabbinic  literature  to  the  fint 
century.  In  a  famous  passage  of  the  Mlshnah,  Aqiba  {Ahotk  iil  t6, 
last  words)  speaks  of  the  future  life  as  a  banquet,  which  is  prepared  for 
all,  wicked  as  well  as  righteous,  for  the  sinner  is  to  enjoy  it  when  be  has 
paid  the  penalty  for  his  evil  life  (this  universal  interpretation  is  clearly 
derivable  from  the  context,  and  the  Bertinoro  rightly  so  interprets). 
Aqiba  held  that  the  judgment  on  the  wicked  in  Qebinnom  lasted  only 
twelve  months  (Mishnah,  BduyoU  ii.  10).  The  same  figure  is  carried 
out  in  the  Mishnaic  saying  of  R.  Jacob  {Ahcth  ir.  I'i).  He  compares 
the  earthly  life  to  the  wpo$vpo¥  (vestibule  or  outer  door)  and  the  future 
world  to  the  rpucXtKoi'  (dining  hall.  The  force  of  R  Jacob's  comparison 
is  well  brought  out  by  L.  Low,  Oeaammdte  Sehr\/ien  i.  127  ;  cf.  also 
iii.  417).  An  amplification  of  the  figure,  belonging,  however,  to  an 
earlier  date,  is  seen  in  the  parable  of  the  wise  and  foolish  guests  (T.B. 
Sabbath  153  a.  Iliis  parable  is  ascribed  to  Johanan  b.  Zakkai  by  the 
Talmud,  and  to  Judah  the  Patriarch  in  Eccles.  Rabbah  on  iz.  8.  The 
former  ascription  is  adopted  by  Bacher,  Agada  der  Tannaiten,  ed.  2, 
ToL  i.  p.  36,  and  it  is  the  more  probable  seeing  that  R.  Meir  knew  it 
The  figure  is  frequently  found  in  the  Rabbinic  literature  of  later 
centuries;  cf.  T.B.  Pemtkim  119b;  Baha  Bathra  74  b,  where  the 
Leviathan  appears  as  the  main  dish  at  the  banquet). 

Even  older  is  the  idea  of  the  heavenly  light  which  the  righteous 
were  to  enjoy.  In  Daniel  xii.  2  the  resurrected  saints  are  to  shine  as 
the  Mghtness  of  the  firmament,  and  in  the  Ethiopia  Enoch  (cviii.  13) 
they  are  to  be  clad  in  raiments  of  light.  The  term  light  played  a  great 
part  in  Jewish  mystical  terminology.  The  angels  fed  on  the  shining 
light  of  the  Shechinah  {Su»U>er»  Rabba  xxL  16)  and  the  mystics  made 
much  play  with  the  thought.  The  figure  of  the  crown  is  also  an  old 
conception.  Thus  in  WUdmn  (v.  15  seq.)  the  righteous  live  for  ever, 
and  they  shall  receive  the  royal  robe  (fiaoiKuov)  and  the  diadem  of 
beauty  (&aSi}/ia  roC  KoAAovt)  from  the  Lord's  hand.  It  is  not  clear 
from  the  context  whether  this  crowning  of  the  right«ous  is  regarded 
as  part  of  the  protection  on  earth  or  whether  it  is  a  feature  of  the 
life  hereafter,  but  the  two  ideas  lie  near  toother.  The  crown  may 
imply  the  notion  of  victory,  or  possibly  the  exact  thought  is  of 
freedom.     The  phrase  "with  their  crowns  on  their  heads"  occurs  in 
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tlM  Sifr*  (AAor  Ftnk  iL,  cd.  W«iM,  |k  io6  d)  ia  •  eootoxt  whioh 


Wmm  to  OMk*  thia  raggwtion  (foot  of  Um  fg»  dtod) :  the 
fraed  iUtm  "»te  and  dnuik  ud  rir)oieed  loM  iMr  erawnt  on  liUir 
kmtb  "  between  the  lint  and  tenth  of  Tiahri  in  the  Jabilee  ymr.  In 
hia  book,  Tk»  /mmantnet  qf  God  m  SmbUmeal  Littrmtmn  (p.  88), 
Dr  Abelaon  haa  a  line  paaaage  in  which  he  anmmariaaa  the  view  of 
Nahnwnide&  In  Exodna  xvi  35  the  text  aaja  of  the  Manna :  "to-day 
jre  ahall  not  find  it  in  the  field,"  on  whioh  the  MeohUta  remarka :  "  Ye 
ahall  not  find  it  in  thia  life,  bat  ye  ahall  find  it  in  the  life  to  oome." 
Dr  Abelaon  thua  rq>rodaoea  Nahmanidea'  oominent:  "The  worthy 
laraelite  will  find  hia  manna,  i.&  hia  aonroe  of  oontinned  vitality,  even 
after  death ;  he  will  find  it  in  that  bleaaed  ani<m  with  the  Sheohinah 
for  which  be  haa  qualified  himaelf  in  aaoending  atagea  of  apiritnal 
aaintlineaa.  He  will  wear  the  orown  upmi  hia  head.  Doea  not  the 
prophet  predict  that  *  in  that  day  the  hard  of  HoaU  ahall  be  a  Crown 
of  glory '  (laaiah  xxviii.  5)  t  There  will  be  a  complete  merging  of  the 
human  life  with  the  divine  life." 
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